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PREFACE 


As I write these words — nearly twenty-five years after the 
first discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls - word comes that a 
sensational book is “sweeping Germany and western Europe.” 
The book, now available in English translation, is Rabbi J. by 
Johannes Lehmann (New York: Stein and Day, 1971). After 
some delay I was able to get a copy of the book and read it. 

It was not necessary to tear up my manuscript, or even to 
rewrite it. Rabbi J. is but the latest in a succession of books 
that have been written, the authors of which take the Dead 
Sea Scrolls as their springboard to attempt to show that Jesus 
Christ was not the originator of Christianity. Rabbi J. contains 
nothing new, in spite of its fanciful claims. There are numerous 
factual errors, some glaring. The author appears to depend 
upon about a half-dozen other writers. He attempts to make 
Zealots out of Essenes. Doubtless he has already convinced 
thousands of readers, most of whom have read nothing else 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls and haven’t the foggiest notion that 
many of the claims made by Lehmann were already old in 
the nineteenth century. 

The controversy continues, even though the discovery of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls is no longer “news.” One of the most 
prolific writers has been Professor Andre Dupont-Sommer, 
whose published works on the subject go back to 1949. Many 
other writers have based their polemical works on his writings, 
usually without the depth of scholarship that he so richly and 
clearly displays. In the course of the “battle of the Scrolls,” 
some ungentlemanly charges have been hurled. New Testa¬ 
ment scholars have been accused of “boycotting” the Scrolls. 
Christian and Jewish scholars alike have been accused of re¬ 
fusing to face the facts that the Scrolls have revealed for fear 
that religious tenets they hold dear will have to be discarded. 
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As a matter of fact, the very scholars who have been thus 
maligned are the ones who have published books and articles 
in which comparisons between the Qumran writings and those 
of the Old and New Testaments have been very carefully and 
fully explored. The sensationalists have in almost every case 
been forced to draw their material from the works of scholars 
whom they accuse of religious bias. 

My own studies in the Scrolls go back to about 1952. In 
the course of my research I accumulated an almost complete 
list of publications on the Scrolls which 1 extended to cover 
the first ten years of Qumraniana (1948-1957). Thereafter I 
served for five years as the editor of bibliography of Revue 
de Qumr&n . As a result, I became very well aware of what was 
being written on various aspects of the Dead Sea Scrolls. It was 
obvious that one of the most important areas of study was 
the relationship between the Dead Sea Scrolls and the New 
Testament. 

Lectureships at the University of Southern California; at 
the Japan Summer School of Theology near Tokyo; at the 
Israel-American Institute in Jerusalem, Israel; at Bethel The¬ 
ological Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota; and shorter series or 
single lectures at many other institutions, gave me the oppor¬ 
tunity to develop the material which now appears in this book. 
I wish to express my gratitude to all who by their gracious 
invitations encouraged me to pursue this research, or who by 
their penetrating questions helped me to clarify my own think¬ 
ing on the many subjects that must necessarily be included. 
The American Association of Theological Schools, by a Sea- 
lantic Fellowship, made it possible for me to spend a year in 
Israel in concentrated study, and I would here record my deep 
appreciation for this privilege. 

In my translations, I have used the standard signs: paren¬ 
theses to indicate explanatory words (explanation); square 
brackets to indicate restorations in broken texts [restoration] 
or unrestored gaps [...]; angular brackets or carets to indicate 
that something seems to have fallen out of the text and needs 
to be supplied < scribal omission >; small caps to indicate 
consonantal text; italics to indicate the text as normally vocal¬ 
ized in modern scholarship. 

It is no longer possible for me to mention by name all who 
contributed to this study. I have lost track of the number of 
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times the manuscript has been revised and retyped; I know 
that the following secretaries typed substantial portions or 
entire manuscripts: Louise Hoffman, Madrene Bierma, Delores 
Loeding, Winnie Ladd, Grace Atwood, Charmian Pugh, and 
Janice Tuttle. My very cordial thanks — and forgive me if I 
have omitted someone! Proofreading was done and the indexes 
were prepared by Richard J. Saley, D. Dale Gerard, and 
Gerald J. Sheppard, faithful students who have become co¬ 
workers. Many others have read chapters, criticized statements, 
raised objections, and interacted with my observations in the 
ways that are necessary if we are to examine our positions with 
any kind of objectivity. 

Not long after the first Scrolls were published, when 
addressed with a query that suggested impatience with the 
progress of Scrolls research, I replied that it would be twenty- 
five years before we had a clear understanding of the Scrolls. 
This year marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of their discovery 
— and I am convinced that there is still much to be done. 
Friends in France and England tell me that publishers in those 
lands consider the Dead Sea Scrolls to be a “dead issue.” This 
is not so — as Rabbi /. reminds us. Jesus still attracts the atten¬ 
tion of men and women, and even if only by time and place, 
the Dead Sea Scrolls are juxtaposed with the New Testament 
accounts of Jesus and His followers. Men and women are still 
asking, “What have the Dead Sea Scrolls done to Jesus and the 
New Testament?” As long as they ask the question, the subject 
will be a live issue. 

I would like to help answer such questions. 

WILLIAM SANFORD LaSOR 

Fuller Theological Seminary 

Good Friday 1972 
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CHAPTER ONE 


WHAT ITS ALL ABOUT 

In late 1947 and early 1948 the Dead Sea Scrolls came to 
the attention of the scholarly world. Several bundles of what 
appeared to be dirty rags or decomposed leather, in the hands 
of an Arab merchant and later in those of an archbishop, cre¬ 
ated at first more skepticism than excitement. But in a short 
time all was changed. Scholars who are usually reticent in mak¬ 
ing sensational statements issued announcements that startled 
the rest of the scholarly world: 

William F. Albright, the dean of American archeologists, 
called it “the greatest manuscript discovery of modern times/’ 1 
He ventured that it would bid fair “to revolutionize our ap¬ 
proach to the beginnings of Christianity,” 2 and that it would 
“be necessary to rewrite all our New Testament background 
material.” 3 

The French savant, Professor Andre Dupont-Sommer, 
wrote, “It is not a single revolution in the study of biblical 
exegesis . . .; it is . . . a whole cascade of revolutions.” 4 

From there on, the statements become more and more 
startling. Scholars permitted themselves to publish their con¬ 
victions as settled conclusions and their feelings as estab¬ 
lished facts. Journalists and sensationalists got into the act, 
and by quoting extreme statements of some scholars they gave 

iln the Biblical Archaeologist 11 (1948), p. 55. 

2 In W. H. Brownlee, The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline (BASOR Sup¬ 
plementary Studies 10-12) (New Haven: American Schools of Oriental Re¬ 
search, 1951), p. 58. 

3 From a review in the New York Herald Tribune book supplement, Tulv 
18, 1954. 

4A. Dupont-Sommer, The Dead Sea Scrolls (Oxford: Blackwell, 1952), 
p. 96. 
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an air of authority to writings that should have been dismissed 
without being taken seriously. Terms such as “the battle of 
the Scrolls” were used. Charges were hurled. Scholars who 
were hardly aqcustomed to such ways of “scholarship” began 
to exchange opinions in newspaper columns — perhaps it was 
quicker than waiting for scholarly publications, which some¬ 
times take a year to two before getting around to printing an 
article. Actually there was little venom in such exchanges of 
opinion, and I have seen scholars cheerfully chatting, perhaps 
hand on shoulder, even while their articles or broadcast state¬ 
ments were controverting each other in detached scholarly — 
or sometimes subscholarly — objectivity. 

The Big Question 

“Of all the questions raised by the study of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls,” wrote Professor H. H. Rowley of Manchester Univer¬ 
sity in England, “the most controversial is that of the influ¬ 
ence of the Qumran community on the Early Church, and the 
significance of the Scrolls for the understanding of Christian 
origins.” 3 

It is precisely in this area that the most extreme statements 
appeared. Dupont-Sommer, who for the first fifteen years was 
the most prolific writer on the Dead Sea Scrolls, wrote as 
follows: 


Everything in the Jewish New Covenant heralds and pre¬ 
pares the way for the Christian New Covenant. The Galilean 
Master, as He is presented to us in the writings of the New 
Testament, appears in many respects as an astonishing rein¬ 
carnation of the Teacher of Righteousness. Like the latter, He 
preached penitence, poverty, humility, love of one's neighbour, 
chastity. Like him, He prescribed the observance of the Law 
of Moses, the whole Law, but the Law finished and perfected, 
thanks to His own revelations. Like him, He was the Elect 
and the Messiah of God, the Messiah redeemer of the world. 
Like him, He was the object of the hostility of the priests, the 
party of the Sadducees. Like him, He was condemned and put 
to death. Like him. He pronounced judgement on Jerusalem, 
which was taken and destroyed by the Romans for having put 
Him to death. Like him, at the end of time, He will be the 
supreme judge. Like him, He founded a Church whose adher- 

5H. H. Rowley, “The Qumran Sect and Christian Origins,” Bulletin of 
the John Rylands Library 44 (1961), p. 119. 
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ents fervently awaited His glorious return. In the Christian 
Church, just as in the Essene Church, the essential rite is the 
sacred meal, whose ministers are the priests. Here and there, 
at the head of each community, there is the overseer, the “bish¬ 
op." And the ideal of both Churches is essentially that of 
unity, communion in love — even going so far as the sharing 
of common property. 

All these similarities — and here I only touch upon the 
subject — taken together, constitute a very impressive whole. 6 

This view, first expressed in the French edition in 1950, is 
essentially the same as that which is expressed in his most 
comprehensive work on the Scrolls: 

At the outset of Christianity, there was therefore a new 
Prophet, a new Messiah, whose existence or originality I, for 
one, have never dreamt of denying. But, this point established, 
the documents from Qumran make it plain that the primitive 
Christian Church was rooted in the Jewish sect of the New 
Covenant, the Essene sect, to a degree none would have sus¬ 
pected, and that it borrowed from it a large part of its organ¬ 
ization, rites, doctrines, “patterns of thought" and its mystical 
and ethical ideals. 7 

America Discovers the Scrolls 

The American continent, as is often the case in scholarly 
matters, was slow in discovering the Dead Sea Scrolls. In The 
New Yorker of May, 1955, the gifted journalist and author 
Edmund Wilson published an article on the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
The New Yorker is not the place one normally looks for schol¬ 
arly announcements — but the article was sufficiently accurate 
(and substantiated by some big names), and sufficiently sensa¬ 
tional, that America suddenly became aware that something 
big was happening. In a short time Wilson had revised and 
enlarged the article and it was published as a book by a major 
publishing house. 8 

Wilson reported the more sensational statements of Du- 
pont-Sommer and Professor David Flusser of Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem. This, of course, is good newswriting, but it 

6 Dupont-Sommer, The Dead Sea Scrolls, p. 99. 

7 A. Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1961), p. 373. 

8 E. Wilson, The Scrolls from the Dead Sea (New York: Oxford, 1955; 
121 PP .). 
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is not sound scholarship. In addition, Wilson protested against 
the fact that many of the men working on the Scrolls had 
“taken Christian orders or been trained in the rabbinical tradi¬ 
tion," and he felt that they may have therefore been “some¬ 
what inhibited in dealing with" the problems which in Wil¬ 
son’s opinion they had ignored. 9 This partial truth overlooks 
the complementary fact that scholars who have no religious 
faith are often committed to an antireligious a priori which 
can be at least as effective as a religious a priori in reducing 
objectivity. It also overlooks the fact that by far the overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of scholars trained to handle materials such as 
the Dead Sea Scrolls have gone into the pertinent areas of 
scholarship because of an interest in the Scriptures or some 
closely related field. Where was Wilson going to get five hun¬ 
dred — or even fifty — equally well-qualified scholars who had 
no religious convictions? 

Incidentally, when Wilson got around to specifying the 
men with “prejudices and preconceptions" he named only 
Professors Solomon Zeitlin and Joseph Reider, of Dropsie Col¬ 
lege, Philadelphia, and Professor G. R. Driver of Oxford Uni¬ 
versity — and with all due respect to these men and their 
splendid scholarship, it must be said that they were not rep¬ 
resentative of the direction in which Dead Sea scholarship was 
moving even when Wilson wrote his book. 

But Wilson’s most serious blunder —one that was echoed 
by others who were not as well versed in the subject or as 
well trained in journalism as he was — arose from his famous 
“boycott" charge. “New Testament scholars, it seems," wrote 
Wilson, “have almost without exception boycotted the whole 
matter of the scrolls." 10 “These new documents have thus 
loomed as a menace to a variety of rooted assumptions, from 
matters of tradition and dogma to hypotheses that are exploits 
of scholarship." 11 

These were serious charges. They not only attacked schol¬ 
arly ability or accuracy, they also attacked scholarly integrity. 
But far worse — they were grossly untrue. 

Even when Wilson was gathering the materials for his first 
draft New Testament scholars had already published many 

»1bid„ p. 98. 

10 Ibid., p. 99. 

11 Ibid., p. 100. 
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articles on the very subjects that Wilson thought were being 
“boycotted.” A hasty check of my Bibliography of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls 1948-1957 will reveal that through 1954, at least 
forty-three scholars had published articles on various questions 
concerning the originality of Jesus Christ, the early Church, 
doctrinal and organizational points of comparison, and many 
related subjects. These articles had appeared in French, Ger¬ 
man, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Spanish, Italian, Latin, and 
even a few in English. Many other scholars were at the same 
time collecting the material, doing the necessary checking and 
rechecking, and preparing articles and books for publication- 
articles and books that appeared in 1955 and 1956, when the 
ink on Wilson’s book was not yet dry. 

Of course we cannot expect a news reporter to have access 
to the details of scholarly activities scattered through a dozen 
and more countries. And we can suppose that to some extent 
Wilson was only reporting — probably with the necessary 
amount of distortion or exaggeration that inevitably gets into 
any account — what others were saying. 12 

Still the fact remains, that when a writer with the stature 
of Edmund Wilson makes a blanket statement, and when a 
publisher of established reputation publishes it, there are tens 
of thousands who will accept what is said as final truth, and 
no amount of explanation by scholars can alter these convic¬ 
tions. The arena was being filled for the Battle of the Scrolls. 

Enter the Sensationalists 

At this point the pulp writers took up their pens to enter 
the contest. A. Powell Davies published a paperback book 
that gave the appearance of some degree of respectability. 13 

12 In 1969 Edmund Wilson brought out an updated work. The Dead 
Sea Scrolls 1947-1969 (London: W. H. Allen, 1969; 320 pp.). The first 120 
pages of this book are “a slightly revised reprinting” of his earlier work 
(Preface, page not numbered). In the remainder of the work Wilson has 
at times interacted with statements that had been published concerning his 
views. There is no willingness, whatever, to retract any of his extreme 
statements. If anything, his position is even more intransigent — at times 
notably hostile to scholars who have ventured to differ with his groundless 
statements. At such points he is neither the objective reporter nor the 
qualified scholar. 

13A. Powell Davies, The Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls (New York: 
New American Library, 1956; 144 pp.). 
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Charles Francis Potter not long thereafter put out one that 
from front cover to last word was clearly sensationalism. 14 
Davies' work sounded as though his research had consisted of 
Wilson and perhaps Dupont-Sommer; Potter’s book sounded 
as though he had depended mostly on Davies. Both of them 
were writing with one obvious purpose: to attack historic 
Christianity. Neither of them could claim the slightest degree 
of Qumran scholarship. Under normal circumstances, their 
publications would not rate the paragraph just devoted to 
them. 

But those of us who were invited to speak at various college 
and university campuses soon found that the students were 
learning about the Dead Sea Scrolls only from these paper¬ 
backs. I was a member of a panel on which sat also the dean 
of a prominent law school and an author of historical fiction 
of world renown; and in the course of the discussion, the only 
source that these men referred to was Powell Davies’ book 
which lay on the table in front of the moderator of the panel. 
Up until that moment I had not known of its existence— and 
I had already published a book on the Scrolls and collected 
over 1,000 titles for my Bibliography! It was obvious that at 
the college level, at least, more people were reading Powell 
Davies than Millar Burrows. 

Davies echoed Wilson in stating that “until recently, the 
Dead Sea Scrolls have been largely ignored by the majority 
of New Testament scholars.” 15 He must have used the same 
source when he mentioned Zeitlin and Driver as though they 
were representative of the bulk of scholarship on the date of 
the Scrolls, and then said, “There were many who hoped that 
they [the Scrolls] did not go back before the beginnings of 
Christianity.” 16 But he went far beyond Wilson, and may have 
exceeded the limits of gentlemanly behavior, when he attacked 
scholars for something bordering on hypocrisy: 

When theological scholars say, as they have recently been 
saying, that the discovery of the Scrolls has brought them no 
information that obliges them to revise their view of 
Christian beginnings ... it can be for them the truth. But 
they should go on to tell the laity in what sense it is the 

14 C* F. Potter, The Lost Years of Jesus Revealed (Greenwich, Conn.: 
Fawcett, 1958; 128 pp.). 

15 A. P. Davies, The Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls, p. 23. 

i <Ubid., p. 92. 
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truth. What they mean, if they would express it more in¬ 
formatively is that they have known for a long time that the 
traditional view of Christian origins is not supported by his¬ 
tory so much as by theology. 11 

It could easily be pointed out that the scholars he refers to 
have not published in hieroglyphics or secret writing. Any lay¬ 
man who is interested can find all sorts of publications setting 
forth in plain language the whole range of scholarly opinion 
concerning Christian origins. And surely Powell Davies had 
heard of the long and bitter Fundamentalist-Modernist contro¬ 
versy, one result of which was to let the layman know full well 
what scholars were saying about Christian origins. 

It could also be pointed out that a scholar of recognized 
stature and unquestionable integrity has written these words: 

It is quite true that as a liberal Protestant I do not share 
all the beliefs of my more conservative brethren. It is my 
considered conclusion, however, that if one will go through 
any of the historic statements of the Christian faith he will 
find nothing that has been or can be disproved by the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 18 

Even today I frequently am asked about statements made 
by Davies. It is not my purpose, however, to enter the contest 
with Davies or any other individual who has written on the 
Scrolls. Davies, Wilson, Dupont-Sommer, and others who 
write with varying degrees of sensationalism, have served to 
turn the attention of many, in a way that those of us who plod 
more weary ways could never have done, to the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the problems that have been raised by their dis¬ 
covery. We intend to address ourselves to these problems. 

John Marco Allegro 

A different kind of sensationalist is John Marco Allegro. 
At the time of the first important studies of the Scrolls, Allegro 
was a young scholar studying under Professor Rowley. Allegro 
was fortunate enough to have the time and opportunity to 
serve on the international team of scholars who worked on the 
scrolls and fragments from the Qumran caves, and his schol¬ 
arly ability was quickly apparent. 

it Ibid., p. 84; italics his. 

18 Millar Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls (New York; 
Viking, 1958), p. 59. 
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Early in 1956, Allegro broadcast some fantastic claims over 
BBC to the effect that the crucifixion of the Teacher of Right¬ 
eousness was reported in a fragment of the Scrolls. The five 
remaining members of the international team immediately 
repudiated his claim in a letter which was published in the 
March 16, 1956, issue of the London Times. The letter was 
signed by R. de Vaux, J. T. Milik, P. Skehan, J. Starcky, and 
J. Strugnell — all prominent scholars whose names are well 
known to everyone working with the Dead Sea Scrolls. Even 
Allegro’s former teacher denied Allegro’s claims. 19 

Allegro, however, was not silenced by these scholarly re¬ 
bukes. He went on to greater sensationalism. Violating an 
agreement which gave first publication rights for the Copper 
Scroll (cu3Q15) to another scholar. Allegro rushed his own 
“first edition’’ into print. He was again rebuked. It is possible 
that he lost some of his privileges at that time; at any event, 
he made claims that there was an attempt to hold back certain 
publications. (I have never heard any other scholars speak of 
any restraint imposed on them in working on the Scrolls.) 
That Volume V of Discoveries in the Judaean Desert of 
Jordan 20 was published under his name would seem to belie 
his claim. 

In the August, 1966, issue of Harper’s Magazine , Allegro 
spun a story of falsifications, distortions, and innuendoes, the 
total effect of which was to belittle Jesus Christ, to discredit 
the New Testament, and to charge nearly all who have pub¬ 
lished anything on the Dead Sea Scrolls with being so biased 
that their works are not reliable. He said, “Scholars are 
afraid of what the scrolls reveal,’’ and claimed that “the main 
message of the scrolls remains hidden nearly twenty years after 
their discovery.’’ Echoing Edmund Wilson, he maintained that 
New Testament scholars boycotted the Scrolls, and complained 
that most of the scholars working on the Scrolls had “taken 
Christian orders or been trained in the rabbinical tradition.’’ 
In effect suggesting that he alone was capable of giving an 
unbiased report, since he had no religious commitment, he 
made a plea for money, so that “a new generation of uncom¬ 
mitted scholars’’ might have “the means of probing the signifi¬ 
es H. H. Rowley, The Dead Sea Scrolls and the New Testament (Lon¬ 
don: S.P.C.K., 1957), p. 6. 

20 Qumran Cave 4, 1, ed. John M. Allegro (Oxford: Clarendon, 1968; 

186 pp.). 
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cance [of the Scrolls] without fear or favor, undeterred by reli¬ 
gious or academic pressure/' 21 

A number of scholars, including myself, immediately pro¬ 
tested to Harper’s Magazine for publishing such a completely 
distorted and unscholarly article. The magazine refused to 
print all but one of these statements. 

Allegro went on to more fantastic theories, including his 
work on the “sacred mushroom" which seeks to propound the 
common denominator of all religions. 22 

We shall make no effort to guess the motivation of this 
young scholar. Certainly he was a scholar. Certainly he was 
aware that he had set himself in opposition to all but a very, 
very few of the nearly 1,000 scholars who have published on 
the Scrolls. Most of these men did (and do) have a religious 
commitment, as he claimed. But by what logic can Allegro 
maintain that a man “without commitment" is a more objec¬ 
tive scholar than a man with commitment to a religious voca¬ 
tion? It is a popular fallacy today, but false nevertheless, that 
a professor who has rejected a religious commitment is more 
reliable and “objective" in religious matters than one who has 
religious faith. G. R. Driver rightly speaks of this as a “strange 
delusion," which he further describes in these words: 

. . . that agnosticism per se confers a lack of bias, an absolute 
impartiality unattainable by other men, and that “only an 
independent scholar, not committed to any religion" can be 
trusted to give an unbiased and independent opinion where 
questions of religion are involved. . . . Those who hold such 
views are apparently unaware that unbelief is as much a 
praejudicium as belief, that suspended judgment may be due 
to nothing else than sloth, and that the tabula rasa of a mind 
which they admire as a guarantee of disinterested scholarship 
can hardly exist in a normal man. . . . 23 

21 J. M. Allegro, “The Untold Story of the Dead Sea Scrolls,” Harper's 
Magazine (August 1966), pp. 46-54. 

22 j. M. Allegro, The Sacred Mushroom and the Cross. A Study of the 
Nature and Origins of Christianity Within the Fertility Cults of the Ancient 
Near East (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1970; 349 pp.). This work is an 
almost unbelievable mixture of fantasy and scholarship, built on linguistic 
“equivalents” that deny all scientific philological rules and pervaded by 
an emphasis on the sex organs that borders on the neurotic. For a calmly 
written review, see W. H. C. Frend, “Worshipping the Red Mushroom,” 
The New York Review of Books 15,11 (Dec. 17, 1970), pp. 12-14. 

23 G. R. Driver, The Judaean Scrolls. The Problem and a Solution 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1965), p. 3. 
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What We Want to Do, and How 

Scholars sometimes arrive at different results or conclusions 
even though they have used exactly the same materials. This 
does not mean that someone has falsified his work. And it 
certainly does not mean that he is less competent in his field 
of specialization. Often it is simply a matter of method, for 
the method a man uses may possibly provide the result he 
desires. 

If, for example, I wish to demonstrate a close similarity 
between the Dead Sea Scrolls and the New Testament, I can 
go through both bodies of literature and select the statements 
that are most similar. The results will be impressive. 

On the other hand, if I wish to demonstrate that there is 
really no similarity between these two religious writings, then 
I can list all of the striking differences. Again the results will 
be impressive. 

Of course, it is not quite so simple. No true scholar sets 
out to prove a theory. Rather, he sets out in search of truth. 
But in the course of the search he develops a theory, and then 
he attempts to test that theory. In so doing he inclines to select 
material that proves the theory, and only by extraordinary 
effort will he impose the controls that are necessary to keep 
the results from being one-sided. Seldom are we human beings 
so completely objective that we can give as much weight to 
that which opposes our theory as we give to that which sup¬ 
ports it. 

To complicate the matter still further, no scholar comes to 
a new area of research with a completely blank mind. He has 
a number of unsolved problems lying around; he has accumu¬ 
lated a heterogeneous mass of material in the course of study; 
and he always has a few matters that he could solve if he could 
only find one or two more facts. Along comes a fantastic dis¬ 
covery such as the Dead Sea Scrolls, and the scholar pokes 
around the material hoping to find parts that will piece out 
the unfinished jigsaw puzzles in his mind. 

This is, of course, legitimate scholarship. Someone once 
pointed out to me that it is not vast knowledge of a single 
field that produces original scholarship: it is great knowledge 
of two or more fields. One scholar combines Zoroastrianism 
an d Qumranism; another Gnosticism and Qumranism; another 
Rabbinical Literature and Qumran Literature. From such 
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scholars come brilliant ideas. But once again, the necessity for 
rigid controls must be emphasized; otherwise we get a “proof- 
text” methodology that simply looks for statements to prove 
a theory. At the same time, those of us who are not expert in 
the areas under discussion may be swept off our feet by the 
brilliance of ideas that we are not qualified to test. 

A few years ago a “world-shaking” book appeared. Its schol¬ 
arship was beyond comprehension, and it “solved” most of the 
problems that others had been unable to solve in many years. 
It received extravagant reviews. Then geologists could be over¬ 
heard saying, “This man has colossal knowledge of many fields; 
but, of course, he doesn’t seem to know much about geology.” 
Assyriologists were commenting on his tremendous grasp of 
knowledge, while confessing that he was disappointing in 
Assyriology. Astronomers felt the same way about his astron¬ 
omy. And finally, when his publishers refused to allow their 
name to be used on his book any longer, it became obvious 
that the problems were still around to be solved. 

Sometimes we look at the staggering mass of scholarship 
that has been produced since the Dead Sea Scrolls were dis¬ 
covered, and we begin to wonder how anyone can have suffici¬ 
ent knowledge to evaluate objectively all the claims and coun¬ 
ter-claims that have been made. 

The matter of methodology, therefore, becomes increas¬ 
ingly important. It is absolutely essential that the material be 
presented in such a way that theories will have a minimum 
of distorting effect. How can this best be done? 

The best method, in my opinion, is not that of listing 
similarities and differences. There is already an anterior step 
hidden in that method, namely, the selection of the points 
under comparison. 

Rather, it is better to go through the two bodies of material 
- the Dead Sea Scrolls and the New Testament - and set down 
as much of the relevant material as possible concerning the 
two movements. 

First, then, I shall attempt to describe in detail, from the 
sources, the Qumran Community, its beliefs, and its Teacher 
of Righteousness. Whenever it seems advisable, in order to 
use the context as a control, I shall quote extensively from the 
sources, rather than merely giving the reference or quoting a 
few words. I shall then attempt to do the same with the New 
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Testament. After that I shall attempt to point up comparisons 
and differences — but I shall try to leave the reader to form his 
own opinions from what I hope will be a reasonable and re¬ 
liable basis. 

It is admitted that there is still an element of subjectivity. 
After all, I am not merely reprinting the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
the New Testament; rather, I am doing editorial work, arrang¬ 
ing, classifying, selecting, etc. Moreover, I am offering my 
own translations of the portions quoted — for such extensive 
quotation from other authors would involve all sorts of copy¬ 
right problems-and translators, too, are only human. But 
with these handicaps, it is still my conviction that there is 
less subjectivity in this methodology than in any other I have 
been able to devise. 

The objection might be made that by using this method- 
ology I have deliberately obscured some of the similarities 
that have been pointed out by other scholars. I shall therefore 
attempt to give all such points of comparison that have not 
already been noted in the method we are following, after we 
have gone through the two bodies of material. 

Another basic point of methodology should be stated. To 
do this, I shall quote from Dupont-Sommer, with whose con¬ 
clusions I may frequently be in disagreement. He says: 

The golden rule for the interpretation of these Essene 
texts must undoubtedly be the following: read the texts ex¬ 
actly as they stand; feel no surprise at any of their revela¬ 
tions; do not try to align them with doctrines current in 
Judaism . . . 

History is essentially constructed upon texts. 24 

It is my opinion that there has been entirely too much 
disregard of the texts as they stand. Philo, Josephus, and Pliny 
the Elder are being “interpreted” or “corrected” in the light 
of the Qumran materials. The Qumran materials are being 
interpreted in the light of Josephus and others, and also in 
the light of the New Testament. The New Testament is being 
reinterpreted in the light of the Qumran materials. And so it 
goes, around the circle. 

Now, I have no objection to critical study of texts. More¬ 
over, our ultimate goal certainly is to be able to understand 

24 Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran , pp. 15, 42. 
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each of these bodies of material better in the light of the others. 
But the trouble is that sometimes the interpreting has come 
first, and then the comparison is made on the basis of the 
reworked product. 

Let me give an example, chosen because it is much more 
obvious than some of the subtle ones of the same nature. 
Powell Davies, speaking of the meals of the Qumran sect, says 
(with no textual basis whatever) that the priest may have said, 
when blessing the bread, “This is my body.” Then Davies says 
that the members of the sect may have thought of the wine 
as the blood of the Messiah. Then he concludes, “This, then, 
was the Essenic sacred meal, so close as to be almost identical 
with the sacred meal of the early Christians.” 25 But notice that 
he first read into Qumran what he found in the New Testa¬ 
ment, and then he found that the Qumran document resembled 
the New Testament. This is circular logic of the most flagrant 
sort. 

Or take another example of this type of methodology. 
Dupont-Sommer is examining the thesis that the Wicked Priest 
was Hyrcanus II and the Teacher of Righteousness was Onias 
the Just. The theory, he points out, has some difficulties inas¬ 
much as “the place and method of execution of this Onias the 
Just, as reported by Josephus, do not correspond to the infor¬ 
mation which the biblical Commentaries from Qumran seem 
to give of the tragic end of the Teacher of Righteousness.” 
(It should be added at this point that most scholars do not 
agree that the information concerning the tragic end of the 
Teacher is clear either as to place or as to method.) Then Du¬ 
pont-Sommer leaps to this fantastic statement: “Is it possible 
that the Josephus account refers to a partly legendary tradi¬ 
tion substituted for the historically more exact tradition re¬ 
flected in the Qumran documents?” 26 

There is practically no historical material in the Qumran 
documents so far published: no names beyond dispute, no 
places beyond dispute, no dates except those based on hypothe¬ 
cated identifications of persons. In fact, there is nothing in 
the Qumran documents that even resembles historical writing. 
Josephus, for all his faults, was a historian and he did a rea¬ 
sonably good job. On the basis of Josephus, Dupont-Sommer 

25 A. P. Davies, The Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls, pp. lOOf. 

26Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran, p. 359 n. 3. 
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would have us arrive at a possible identification of the Wicked 
Priest and the Teacher of Righteousness in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Then, on the basis of the Scrolls as interpreted by 
Josephus we are to relegate Josephus' account to the realm of 
“partly legendary tradition" and replace it with the Qumran 
material as reconstructed by Dupont-Sommer. By no stretch 
of definition can this be called historical method! 

There is only one historical method, and Dupont-Sommer 
has himself defined it: “History is essentially constructed upon 
texts." “Read the texts exactly as they stand." 

I shall therefore set down the Qumran materials, without 
first interpreting them in the light of Josephus, or the New 
Testament, or any other non-Qumran materials. To avoid the 
criticism that I have ignored what is written of the Essenes, 
I shall present the pertinent material from Philo, Josephus, 
and Pliny the Elder. I shall then present the material from 
the New Testament, as it stands in the text. 

Due allowance will be given to critical methodology so far 
as texts are concerned, but I rule out as a violation of the 
historical method any prior alteration of texts based on non¬ 
textual hypotheses. 

When we have worked through this material, I shall at¬ 
tempt to gather together the remaining points that have not 
been included. Conclusions will be held to a minimum, for 
our purpose is to present the evidence. False conclusions based 
on faulty logic or improper handling of the text will be pointed 
out, not in order to coerce the reader, but to try to clarify the 
problems. 

Pointed difference of opinion and criticism is of course 
not to be looked upon as personal. Professor Dupont-Sommer, 
for example, I consider to be an honored colleague, a gifted 
scholar, and a friend of some years. I shall have occasion more 
than once to disagree with him quite markedly. He will doubt¬ 
less disagree with me quite as positively. That is scholarship, 
and if any of us is not willing to have his methods and con¬ 
clusions challenged and disputed, then he should not publish. 
I mention this not for the sake of scholars, who thoroughly 
understand the principle; I mention it because the layman 
often fails to understand what is going on. Sometimes he re¬ 
fers to this type of discussion as “argument." He thinks that 
scholars with “liberal" or “radical" views must have hidden 
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motives. Our problem is not with hidden motives, but with 
a priori convictions — and we all have them. Or else we have 
hypotheses that we have lived with for so long that we have 
come to think of them as established facts. It is the task of 
scholarship to discover such things, to challenge them, and so 
far as possible to correct them. 

Where Does It Lead Usf 

It should be understood that we wish to go wherever the 
facts lead us. We have nothing to fear from truth; only igno¬ 
rance can hurt us. 

We have already read a long passage from Dupont-Sommer 
comparing Qumran and Christianity. Supposing everything 
he says is true, where does that lead us? Strack and Billerbeck 
were able to fill four huge volumes with parallels between the 
Gospels and the Talmud and Midrash. Christianity was not 
thereby destroyed; rather it was enriched. The alleged parallels 
between the Dead Sea Scrolls and the entire New Testament 
fill only one rather modest-size volume — and even then only 
with considerable repetition and wandering into by-paths. 

We may have some difficulties with our convictions and 
interpretations. New truths always challenge old opinions. 
But new truths never destroy old truths; they merely separate 
truth from falsehood. 

We are interested only in following truth. But we are not 
willing to accept a statement as true simply because it is novel. 
There is no virtue in being clever, if by being clever we are 
merely being wrong. Some years ago a scholar, who had just 
published a very controversial theory, said to me, “It’s either 
an awfully good theory, or an awfully bad one." The sages 
long ago learned that truth is generally somewhere near the 
golden mean. Yet even the golden mean can sometimes be 
misleading: it is better to listen to the time signals than to 
take an average reading of the clocks in your house. But how¬ 
ever we accomplish it, we desire to find the truth. 

With this as our purpose, and with the methodology we 
have outlined, we turn to our subject. 



CHAPTER TWO 


WHAT ARE THE DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS? 


Before we go further with our discussion it is necessary to 
set down the facts about the Dead Sea Scrolls, their discovery, 
their contents, and other descriptive data. The story has been 
told many times, and there is a temptation to dismiss it by 
referring the reader to any of several good books and articles. 
However, to make this book as complete as possible within the 
limits of its declared purpose, and for the sake of those who 
have not previously read the story, we shall include the essen¬ 
tial facts. 

The First Dead Sea Scrolls 

The first “Dead Sea Scrolls” were brought to the attention 
of prospective buyers in 1947. Presumably they were found 
early that year, although there is a vague story, unconfirmed, 
that they were found as early as 1945. The details differ in 
various accounts. Two shepherds of the Ta'amira tribe — 
Muhammad ed-Di’b and Ahmad Muhammed — sought shelter 
in a cave, or threw a stone into a cave to chase out a straying 
goat, or — but what does it matter? The story has been told 
and retold so many times that there is little hope of getting 
absolute accuracy at this late date. Essential details of the 
story are not denied by variations in the unessential parts: 
this is a basic law of testimony. The Bedouin shepherds found 
a number of clay jars, and in or near the jars a number of 
bundles of what appeared to be rags but turned out to be 
manuscripts. 
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The Bedouin attempted to sell their find. The scrolls 
passed into the hands of a merchant, Khalil Iskandar Shahin, 
familiarly known as Kando. Other intermediaries were doubt¬ 
less m the transaction, but at last the scrolls came into the 
possession of Mar Athanasius Y. Samuel, then-Metropolitan of 
St. Mark's Syrian Orthodox Convent in Jerusalem, who in 
turn attempted to sell the scrolls to scholars. An occasional 
writer will confess that he saw one or more of the scrolls and 
declined to purchase out of fear of fraud. At last, some of the 
scrolls were bought by Eleazar L. Sukenik of the Hebrew Uni¬ 
versity on November 29, 1947. Others were photographed by 
John C. Trever at the American School of Oriental Research 
in Jerusalem, after he had seen them on February 18, 1948. 
This second group ultimately came into the possession of the 
Hebrew University in 1954, hence all of the original find of 
Scrolls (to the best of our knowledge - rumors of a missing 
scroll or scrolls are heard from time to time) are in the Shrine 
of the Book in the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 1 

The original Scrolls were promptly published and numer¬ 
ous editions and translations are available, in English and 
in several other languages. The list, with a brief description 
of each, is as follows: 

The St. Mark’s Monastery Isaiah Scroll (lQIs a ). 2 This is a 
complete copy of Isaiah, consisting of fifty-four columns of 
writing on seventeen sheets of leather sewn into a scroll approx¬ 
imately 24 feet long, and varying in width from about 9} to 
10£ inches. The writing is placed on the scroll with the long 
dimension of the scroll horizontal, as is customary, and the 


!For first-hand accounts, see John C. Trever, The Untold Stoiy of 
Qumran (Westwood, N.J.: Revell, 1965); Mar Athanasius Yeshue Samuel 
Treasure of Qumran: My Story of the Dead Sea Scrolls (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1966); and Yigael Yadin, The Message of the Scrolls (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1957)-the last named contains some details 
of the part played by Yadin's father, E. L. Sukenik. For a nearly complete 
list of the early reports, see W. S. LaSor, Bibliography of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls 1948-1957 (Pasadena, Calif.: Fuller Theological Seminary Library, 
1958), §§1000-1159, 1650-1688, particularly those entries marked with 
astensks. 


2The system of sigla used to identify the Scrolls is as follows: first, the 
provenance (IQ - Cave 1 Qumran, 2Q = Cave 2 Qumran, C = Cairo 
etc.); second, the document (Is=Isaiah; S=serek; pHab =pesher rcom¬ 
mentary] on Habakkuk, etc.); third, the exemplar (a = first copy found, 
- second, etc.). This system has been adopted all but universally by 
scholars working in the area of study. 
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sheets have been scribed (or ruled) horizontally with the 
writing hanging from the lines. Writing in Hebrew is from 
right to left, hence the columns have straight right-hand mar¬ 
gins. The number of lines per column varies from 28 to 32, 
and the number of columns per sheet of leather varies from 
two to four. The scribe made numerous errors, some of which 
he himself corrected, some of which were corrected in other 
handwriting. Paragraph divisions correspond almost exactly 
to those in the modern Hebrew Bible. There is no noticeable 
separation between chapter 39 and chapter 40 (the division 
between “First Isaiah” and “Second Isaiah”), but there is a 
noticeable space between chapters 33 and 34. 

The Hebrew University Isaiah Scroll (lQIs b ). The second 
scroll is a poorly preserved copy of Isaiah containing portions 
of chapters 10, 13, 16, 19-30, and 35-66. The text of this man¬ 
uscript is nearer to the Masoretic text — the traditional Hebrew 
text in use today — than is the first Isaiah scroll from Qumran; 
this is particularly so in spelling. 

The Habakkuk Commentary (lQpHab). This scroll con¬ 
tains the text of chapters 1 and 2 of Habakkuk with interspersed 
“interpretations” — actually the word pesher means something 
like “interpretation, application, and commentary.” 3 The 
scroll was made of two strips of leather sewn end to end, prob¬ 
ably about five feet long (some of the beginning is now miss¬ 
ing) and 1\ inches wide (from one to two inches irregularly 
is missing along the bottom edge), and is ruled both horizon¬ 
tally (lines) and vertically (columns). The writing is very 
neat and legible, and the divine name, YHWH (“Jehovah”), 
is always written in the ancient “Phoenician” script. The com¬ 
ments are important for historical purposes, although the 
language is enigmatic, and for religious purposes, showing how 
the Sect handled the Scriptures. 

The Manual of Discipline (IQS; S=serek, “rule, order”). 
One of the most important of all the discoveries, this scroll 
was originally longer; at present, eleven columns remain, about 
6£ feet long and ten inches wide, formed by sewing together 
five pieces of leather. The writing shows many corrections, 
erasures, and additions, and seems to have had much use — 
which is in keeping with its contents, for this scroll is in the 
nature of a book of rules, describing admission into and life 


3Yigael Yadin, The Message of the Scrolls, p. 90. 
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in the Community. From it we are able to reconstruct much 
of what we know about the Qumran Sect. 

The Thanksgiving Hymns (1QH; H= hodayot, “thanks¬ 
givings”). These “hymns” or liturgical compositions, much 
in the style of the Biblical Psalms, were doubtless the devo¬ 
tional hymns of the Community. Originally there were two 
parts, one consisting of three pieces of leather, each of four 
columns of writing and about 39 lines per column, the other 
consisting of about seventy fragments of varying sizes. It is 
estimated that the original scroll was at least ten feet long 
and about 12 inches wide. Two scribes can be distinguished, 
one who wrote the first ten and a half columns in beautiful 
script, and a second who wrote the balance in a markedly in¬ 
ferior kind of handwriting. The Hymns reveal rich insights 
into the religious and spiritual life of the Community. 

The Order of Warfare (1QM; M = milhdma, “war”), also 
known as the War of the Sons of Light against the Sons of 
Darkness, and the War Scroll. This work is unlike anything 
ever found in Jewish or Christian writings. It describes a war, 
real or spiritual, between the tribes of Levi, Judah, and Ben¬ 
jamin, on the one hand, and the Ammonites, Moabites, Edom¬ 
ites, and others, on the other hand. The scroll consists of five 
sheets of leather, nearly ten feet in length and six inches wide, 
containing twenty columns of text, averaging about twenty 
lines to a page. The bottom edge of the scroll had decomposed. 
The columns were ruled both horizontally and vertically, and 
the scribe wrote beautifully, hanging his letters, as was the 
custom, from the line. 4 The contents are important for at 
least two reasons: from this document we learn much of mil¬ 
itary life in the Jewish armies of the period; from it we also 
learn some of the details of the great and final war which ends 
the dominion of “Belial” and brings victory to the Sons of 
Light. 

The Genesis Apocryphon (lQApGen). This scroll was 
badly decomposed and at first could not be unrolled. On the 

4 Because the right margins are straight, whereas we are accustomed to 
straight left-hand margins, and also because the writing hangs from the 
line, whereas we are accustomed to writing above the line, the illustrations 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls are sometimes printed upside down in modern 
books. I have found publishers reluctant to believe that they could be mis¬ 
taken, even though any student of Hebrew script can readily recognize 
that the writing is upside down. 
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basis of a detached fragment it was tentatively called the 
Lantech Scroll, and the earlier writings refer to it as such. The 
scroll was subsequently unrolled with great difficulty, and 
although much of it was almost useless, the innermost portion 
was well preserved. Written in Aramaic, it tells in an apocry¬ 
phal manner the story of the birth of Noah, and the story of 
Abraham and Sarah from Genesis 12—15. Much legendary ma¬ 
terial, some of it fantastic, has been added to the Biblical 
account, and the style is reminiscent of Jubilees and Enoch. In 
addition to the legends which are preserved in the scroll, 
several details of geography have been recorded in the account 
of the battle of the kings (Gen. 14). From a linguistic point of 
view, the scroll is of great significance inasmuch as it preserves 
a specimen of Aramaic from Palestine from approximately the 
time of the beginning of the Christian era. 

These seven scrolls constituted the original “Dead Sea 
Scrolls/’ Three of them, the Hebrew University Isaiah Scroll , 
the Thanksgiving Hymns , and the Order of Warfare, were pur¬ 
chased by Professor Sukenik and subsequently published by 
him. The others (except the “Lantech Scroll”) were photo¬ 
graphed by Trever and subsequently published by the Amer¬ 
ican Schools of Oriental Research, edited by Millar Burrows, 
assisted by William H. Brownlee and John C. Trever. 5 

The Damascus Document or Zadokite Fragments 

One of the most important Qumran documents was not 
discovered at Qumran but in Cairo, and not in 1947 but in 
1897. It was published in 1910 under the title, the Zadokite 

5 Published editions of these scrolls, plus translations and commentaries, 
will be found listed in my Bibliography of the Dead Sea Scrolls 1948-1957, 
§§ 2020-2026 and under the particular scrolls in the sections that follow. 
A convenient volume containing the text, plus vowel points, has been edited 
by A. M. Habermann, m^gilldt midbar yehuda (Tel Aviv: Machbaroth Le- 
sifruth, 1959; 213 pp. text and notes; 175 pp. concordance; 20 plates; XVI 
pp. English summary). This includes lQpHab, IQS, CD, 1QM, 1QH, and 
many of the significant fragments from later discoveries. Habermann does 
not always indicate the extent of his editorial work. Somewhat more com¬ 
plete is Eduard Lohse, Die Texte aus Qumran, Hebraisch und Deutsch, mit 
masoretischer Punktation, Ubersetzung, Einfuhrung und Anmerkungen 
(Miinchen: Kosel, 1964, xii + 294 pp.). 
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Fragments, Q but today it is more widely known as the Damascus 
Document. 

The Damascus Document (CD for Cairo exemplar; 6QD, 
etc. for Qumran fragments of same work). The “Zadokite Frag¬ 
ments” were discovered in a Genizah in Cairo among a thou¬ 
sand manuscripts that were too worn to use and too sacred to 
destroy. The “Fragments” originally were not scrolls, but 
rather in codex or book form, and came from the tenth and 
eleventh centuries a.d. There were two exemplars: Manuscript 
“A” from the 10th century a.d. consisting of eight leaves of 
parchment (sixteen pages), and Manuscript “B” from the 11th 
or 12th century consisting of one leaf or two pages. When 
edited. Manuscript B was arbitrarily numbered columns 19 
and 20, columns 17 and 18 being omitted. Manuscript B (i.e., 
columns 19 and 20) is a different recension of columns 7 and 8 
of Manuscript A, and in some editions is integrated with the 
text of Manuscript A accordingly. 7 

The Damascus Document contains two parts, so different 
that some scholars think they originally were two distinct 
compositions: the first part is in the nature of an exhortation, 
with some historical background, some hints as to the origin 
of the Sect, and a sketch of the obligations of membership and 
the punishments for unfaithfulness; the second part is a code 
of laws governing many details of the life of the membership. 
As soon as the work was published, it aroused the interest of 
scholars, and a stream of articles began to appear and con¬ 
tinued right down to the time of the Qumran discoveries. The 
discussions in many ways were of the same type and concerned 
the same problems as the discussions of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Solomon Schechter, ed., Documents of Jewish Sectaries, Vol. I, Frag¬ 
ments of a Zadokite Work (Cambridge: University Press, 1910; lxiv + 20 
pp.). For bibliography up to the time of the Qumran discoveries, see L. 
Rost, Die Damaskusschrift (Berlin: Topelmann, 1933; 324 pp.); and H. H. 
Rowley, The Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls (Oxford: Black- 
well, 1952; 133 pp.). 

7The various systems of numbering are most confusing. Dupont-Som- 
mer makes a good case for using “B-l” and “B-2” instead of 19 and 20; 
but the other numbers are too thoroughly a part of the vast literature to 
be altered easily. Habermann has integrated the A and B texts with no 
indication whatever, and his numbering of column 8 therefore does not 
coincide with any other system of numbering. Rabin has integrated the 
two manuscripts, but gives both sets of numbering in the margin — a com¬ 
mendable system but bulky to use in quotation. The system ultimately to 
be used for the Qumran fragments can become positively frightening! 
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The scholarly world was able to immerse itself so quickly and 
so deeply in the problems of the Dead Sea Scrolls because the 
lines were staked out, the research was already done or well 
under way, and the interest was already developed by the 
Damascus Document. 

When the Dead Sea Scrolls were discovered, particularly 
the Manual of Discipline, scholars recognized at once a rela¬ 
tionship between the new discoveries and the Damascus Docu¬ 
ment, and interest in the manuscripts that had been found in 
the Cairo Genizah became even more keen. 8 Many were willing 
to say that the Damascus Document must have come from 
Qumran, because of the similarities in language, idea, and 
several specific details. A few, however, questioned the iden¬ 
tification. 

Any remaining doubt that the Damascus Document came 
originally from Qumran was dispelled when fragments of the 
Damascus Document were found in Cave Four and Cave Six. 
The Cave Four discoveries represent seven different manu¬ 
scripts, which have not yet been published. The Cave Six 
fragments which have been published correspond to CD 4:19- 
21; 5:13-14, 18; 6:2, 20; 7:1. 

The name “Damascus Document” was given to the compo¬ 
sition because it mentions a withdrawal of the members of 
the Covenant to Damascus (CD 6:5, 19; 7:19; 8:21= 19:34; 
20:12). Whether the word Damascus is to be interpreted liter¬ 
ally or figuratively is a matter of scholarly debate. The name 
“Zadokite Fragments” had been used because the members of 
the Sect referred to themselves as “the sons of Zadok” (CD 
4:3). Neither name is particularly appropriate. 

Exploration of the Caves 

When articles began to appear, a controversy over the age 
and the place of the discovery developed. There was nothing 
scholarly or scientific in a report that valuable manuscripts had 
been found in a cave by Bedouin, turned over to a merchant, 
sold to an archbishop, bought through a barbed-wire fence 
from an intermediary, or photographed while in temporary 
custody of a research fellow. Then fragments of similar ma- 

8 See my Bibliography of the Dead Sea Scrolls 1948-1957, §§2650-2667 
and cross-references listed there. 
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terial began to appear on the market, and it was apparent that 
systematic exploration was necessary. 

The first cave, “Cave One,” was excavated in 1949. Broken 
pieces of jars, pieces of cloth, and fragments of manuscripts 
were found, but because others who were not capable of doing 
scientific excavation had gotten there first and considerably 
disturbed the floor of the cave, the results were not acceptable 
to some critics and certainly not satisfactory to anyone. It was 
clear, however, that the scrolls were of the same type of docu¬ 
ments as the fragments found in the caves: the writing, the 
material, and the contents were unquestionably similar. 

More and more fragments of scrolls were appearing on the 
market, and it was urgent that the source be discovered prompt¬ 
ly. An all-out campaign to explore the region resulted in the 
finding of more than 200 caves, of which twenty-five contained 
pottery similar to that found in Cave One, and eleven con¬ 
tained fragments of manuscripts similar to the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. The term “Dead Sea Scrolls” therefore was expanded 
to include all the documentary materials found in the same 
vicinity. The term is not good, since only a small part of the 
finds were actually scrolls, and also since they were not recov¬ 
ered from the Dead Sea. Other terms have been used, such as 
“the Scrolls from the Judean Caves,” “the ‘Ain Feshkha 
Scrolls,” “the Hidden Scrolls,” and “Discoveries in the Judean 
Desert.” Perhaps the best term is “Qumran Literature,” or “the 
Ancient Library of Qumran.” But the term “Dead Sea Scrolls” 
is now part of our language, and probably will continue to be 
the term used for the discovery. 

Location of the Caves 

At this point, a bit of geographical description may be 
helpful. The Dead Sea is a body of salt water whose surface 
is 1,292 feet below sea level. Its northern end (N. Lat. 31°46') 
lies 16 miles due east of Jerusalem. Jerusalem is situated about 
2,600 feet above sea level, and the territory east of Jerusalem, 
called the Wilderness of Judea, is a rolling, arid region cut by 
numerous valleys and wadis (a wadi is a dry valley or a seasonal 
river, often dry). The elevation of the wilderness drops grad¬ 
ually to about 300 feet below sea level, and then ends abruptly 
in a line of cliffs running almost north-and-south near the 
western shore of the Dead Sea. At this point the elevation 
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drops precipitously to the shore, which then slopes gradually 
to the level of the sea. The cliffs are of marl, and in the face 
of the cliffs are numerous caves, almost entirely natural, so 
completely obscured by the rugged terrain that they cannot 
readily be seen except by climbing the cliffs — which is one 
reason why the contents of the caves had remained undiscov¬ 
ered for so many centuries. 

From a point about six miles south of the northern end of 
the Dead Sea, the western shoreline makes a sweeping curve 
northeastward. The cliffs reach the water's edge at the point 
mentioned, which is known as Ras Feshkha (“Cape of Fesh¬ 
kha”), and about a mile north there is a freshwater spring 
bubbling from the ground, known as ‘Ain Feshkha (“the 
spring of Feshkha"). The cliffs are unbroken except for two 
places: approximately opposite the northern end of the sea 
a valley leads westward to Jerusalem; and at a distance of 
about three miles north of Ras Feshkha, a very noticeable wadi 
known as Wadi Qumran slices its way through the cliffs. 

During the pluvial period at the end of the last Ice Age the 
waters of Wadi Qumran eroded the region above the cliffs, 
cut their way through the cliffs, and formed a plateau with 
the deposit. On the eastern part of this plateau, located nearly 
a mile from the shore of the sea, about 200 feet above the 
surface of the sea, are the ruins of a building compound, known 
by the Arabic name Khirbet Qumran (“the ruins of Qum¬ 
ran”). This was the building used by the people of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, whom we call, for want of a better name, the 
Qumranians. In the cliffs behind Khirbet Qumran, and also 
in the sides of a gorge which Wadi Qumran has subsequently 
cut through the plateau, are the caves of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Jericho is eight miles due north. 

The Discoveries 

In Cave One were found the seven scrolls which we have 
already described in detail, plus numerous fragments of Bib¬ 
lical and non-Biblical works. The more significant include: 
fragments of two works that were, thought to have been part 
of the Manual of Discipline, the Order of the Congregation 
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(lQSa or lQ28a), 9 and the Benedictions (lQSb or lQ28b); 
fragments of commentaries on Micah, Psalm 37, and Psalm 68; 
and fragments of the Book of Mysteries (IQMyst or 1Q27), 
the Sayings of Moses (1QDM or 1Q22), and the portion of 
Daniel where the language changes from Hebrew to Aramaic 
(Dan. 2:4; lQDan a ). 

Cave Two, discovered in February, 1951, yielded a small 
quantity of fragments of Biblical and non-Biblical works. 
Cave Three, discovered in March, 1952, yielded, in addition 
to the customary fragments, two copper scrolls listing a fabu¬ 
lous amount of hidden treasure (3QInv or 3Q15). 

Caves Four, Five, and Six were discovered in September, 
1952. By far the most important of the three, and perhaps 
the most important of all the caves, is Cave Four, which yielded 
tens of thousands of fragments. An international team of ex¬ 
perts worked for several years putting together this gigantic 
puzzle, and reports that 382 manuscripts are represented, about 
100 of them being Biblical manuscripts which include every 
book of the Old Testament with the exception of Esther. 
Fragments of Daniel where the language changes from Aramaic 
to Hebrew (Dan. 7:28—8:1; 4QDan u » b ) are of particular inter¬ 
est. The significance of these Biblical manuscripts for Old 
Testament Textual Criticism can hardly be overestimated. 

Among the non-Biblical documents recovered from Cave 
Four, the following are of special significance: a Florileginm 
or collection of messianic promises (4QFlor); a portion of 
Genesis 49 with commentary, known as the Patriarchal Bless¬ 
ings (4QPatrBless); a document which sheds some light on the 
messianic beliefs of the Qumran sectarians, known as the Tes - 
timonia (4QTest); a Commentary on Psalm 31 (4QpPs37); 
fragments of seven manuscripts of the Damascus Document 
(4QD a ~ g ); and fragments of the War Scroll (4QM). 

Among the significant discoveries from Cave Six might be 
mentioned fragments of the Damascus Document (6QD). 

Caves Seven, Eight, Nine, and Ten, excavated in the spring 
of 1955, yielded only a few fragments. 

Cave Eleven was discovered early in 1956, but detailed work 

9 The siglum lQSa indicates that it is a supplement to IQS (similarly 
lQSb). Many fragments were identified by numbers, particularly when the 
titles or appropriate descriptive names were not available; later, as titles 
have been suggested, the numbers have sometimes been retained to aid in 
identifying the work as used in earlier publications. 
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on the materials did not begin until the fall of 1961. The 
contents are of importance comparable to the discoveries of 
Caves One and Four. Cave Eleven is located in the cliff more 
than a mile north of Khirbet Qumran, only a short distance 
south of Cave Three (which is the most distant from the 
Community buildings). A scroll of Ezekiel (llQEz), three 
scrolls of Psalms (llQPs a , llQPs b , possibly llQPs e ), an Ara¬ 
maic Targum of Job (HQtgJob), and several other works 
were found. In some respects, the most important — and sur¬ 
prising—was the large Psalms Scroll (llQPs a ), which includes 
thirty-six canonical Psalms, Psalm 151 (previously known from 
the Septuagint, but not in the Hebrew Bible), and eight other 
Psalms not otherwise known. 10 

During the Six-Day War, a very large scroll was found in 
the possession of an unauthorized dealer. When opened, it 
proved to be the largest scroll yet found among the Qumran 
discoveries, over twenty-eight feet in length. Part of the 
beginning is missing, but a blank sheet at the end proves that 
that portion is intact. Parts of sixty-six columns have been 
preserved. Professor Yadin, who published the first reports, 
has provisionally named the manuscript the Temple Scroll 
It is believed that the scroll may have come from Cave Eleven. 
A large part of the contents describe how the Temple is to be 
built, in the style of the description of the Tabernacle in 
Exodus 35—38. 11 

Discoveries at Wadi Murabba'at, Wadi en-Nar (Khirbet 
Mird), and Nahal David (En Gedi) have not been included 
in this account since they do not belong to the Qumran Com¬ 
munity and have no place in our present study. 

The question is often asked, “Why were no New Testament 
documents found at Qumran?“ lla The answer is clear. First, 
the Qumran sectarians were not Christian, as we shall see in 

ioSee J. A. Sanders, “Cave 11 Surprises and the Question of Canon," in 
New Directions in Biblical Archaeology, ed. D. N. Freedman and J. C. 
Greenfield (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1971), pp. 113-130. 

11Y. Yadin, “The Temple Scroll," in New Directions in Biblical Archae¬ 
ology, pp. 156-166. Since both the provenance and the complete contents 
are unknown, no siglum has been assigned, to the best of my knowledge. 

I shall provisionally indicate it as IlQTemple. 

Ha After this statement was in type, news came that New Testament 
fragments from Cave 7 had been identified. Cf. Jose O’Callaghan, 
“VPapiros neotestamentarios en la cueva 7 de Qumran?” Biblica 53 (1972), 
pp. 91-100. It is too early to evaluate the suggestion. I have pointed out 
one possible weakness of the theory in a brief article to appear in the 
July 1972 issue of Eternity . 
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our study of the two bodies of literature, and there is no reason 
why Christian documents should have reached Qumran. Sec¬ 
ond, the Qumran Community was destroyed in a.d. 68, prob* 
ably by the advancing Roman Tenth Legion in its historic 
march on Jerusalem. 12 The earliest writings of the New Testa¬ 
ment — letters addressed to churches in the West (at Thessa- 
lonica and Galatia) and possibly written sources of the Gos¬ 
pels — were probably not written before a.d. 50. They were 
certainly written in Greek, with perhaps the exception of a 
hypothetical Aramaic original of Matthew. This leaves little 
time for the works to be translated into Hebrew or Aramaic 
and find their way back to Jerusalem or Qumran. 

The Ruins of the “Monastery” (Khirbet Qumran) 

The ruins on the plateau by Wadi Qumran had long been 
known but were never excavated — which probably was fortu¬ 
itous, for the excavation would have meant far less without 
the manuscripts to assist in interpreting the ruins. With the 
discovery of the Scrolls excavation of the ruins became advis¬ 
able, and the site was explored in 1949, and excavated in 1951, 
1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956. 13 

There was one large structure, approximately 100 by 122 
feet, with other buildings at the northwest, west, and south. 
Part of the compound was a two-story structure, and at the 
northwest corner was a massive tower. The building had been 
destroyed twice and rebuilt twice; in other words, there were 
three levels of occupation. The lowest and the second levels 
gave signs of occupation by the same group or by similar 
groups of persons. The presence of kitchen facilities and a 
pantry with the remains of nearly 1,100 plates and bowls, in¬ 
dicated that a large group met for eating. There was no pro¬ 
vision for sleeping, suggesting that the group found lodging 
either in tents or in the nearby caves. Remains of a pottery 
factory indicated that the group provided for its own needs 
in this respect. 

The remains of a plastered brick structure when recon¬ 
structed in the Archaeological Museum formed a low, narrow 
table, over sixteen feet long and about 20 inches high. It was 

12See Josephus War of the Jews 5.1-2 §§1-97. 

1J *The authoritative account is by Roland de Vaux, L’Archeologie et 
les manuscrits de la Mer Morte (London: Oxford, 1961). For other titles 
see my Bibliography of the Dead Sea Scrolls 1948-1957, §§1770-1803. 
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too far distant from the kitchen to be a dining-room table, and 
the presence of inkwells in the same room led to the sugges¬ 
tion that the room in which it was found was the scriptorium 
in which the scrolls were copied or composed. 

The discovery of a complex of tanks, cisterns, and aque¬ 
ducts led to a scholarly discussion of the purpose of this equip¬ 
ment. Pere Roland de Vaux, the principal authority on the 
archeology of Qumran, was convinced that two of the tanks 
were for ritual bathing —one at the extreme northwest, one 
at the southeast — and that the others were for water storage. 
The system is connected by an aqueduct with the Buqe'ah, or 
region above the cliffs, where the water was gathered during 
the rainy season. 

An earthquake fault runs through the eastern end of the 
building, approximately in a north-and-south line. There is 
evidence that the building was vacated either at the time of 
the earthquake or a few years earlier, and that it was rebuilt 
some years later and used for the same purposes. 

A layer of ash separating the middle from the upper level 
of occupation indicated that the building had been destroyed 
by fire at the end of its second period of occupation. Weapons 
in the ash further suggested that the fire was the result of 
military action. The third occupation was obviously of an 
entirely different kind. 

At this point, the results of the analysis of several hundred 
coins found in the ruins will help us interpret the occupation 
levels. The coins in the lowest level can be dated from 136 
b.c. to 37 b.c.; the coins in the middle level can be dated 
from 4 b.c. to a.d. 67 or 68; most of the coins in the third level 
belong to the time of the Second Revolt, a.d. 132-135, although 
there were a few from the period of the capture of Judea and 
the destruction of Jerusalem, or between a.d. 68 and a.d. 70. 

The first period of occupation, then, extended from about 
136 b.c. to the reign of Herod the Great. According to Jo¬ 
sephus, a great earthquake occurred in 31 b.c. killing 10,000 
or 30,000 persons. 14 It would seem that this was the earth¬ 
quake that destroyed the building at Qumran, and may have 
brought to an end the first occupation. 

The second period of occupation extended from some time 

14 Cf. Josephus Antiquities 15.5.2 §121 and War of the Jews 1.19.3 §370. 
Josephus gives both figures. 
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either toward the end of the reign of Herod the Great or just 
after that (i.e., 4 b.c.), to the invasion by the Romans in their 
march on Jerusalem, a.d. 68. The Scrolls were probably hidden 
for safety when it became obvious that the Romans were pre¬ 
paring to march; the Community was probably destroyed by 
the Roman legion and the building burned in the action that 
followed. 

Afterwards it seems that the building was repaired and 
used as a Roman outpost for a short time. It was used again 
for a brief period in the days of Bar Cochba’s rebellion, a.d. 
132-135. 

East of the building compound is a large cemetery with 
more than 1,000 graves. A number of graves were excavated, 
and the skeletons identified by competent scholarship. Several 
were female. 

The number of plates and bowls found in the ruins, and 
the number of graves found in the cemetery, suggest that the 
number of persons living in the Qumran Community at any 
one time was probably between two and four hundred. 

The Date of the Dead Sea Scrolls 

When the Scrolls were first described to the world, they 
were dated, on the basis of paleography (the study of ancient 
writing) and pottery chronology, to the second or first cen¬ 
tury b.c. Scholars who lack confidence in these methods of 
dating were openly critical of the dates obtained. 

Fragments of cloth obtained in Cave One were tested for 
residual radioactive carbon (“Carbon-14”). According to the 
established norms at that time, the results were announced as 

a. d. 33 zb 200 years; the half-life of Carbon-14 has since been 
revised, altering the date obtained to 20 b.c. ± 200 (220 b.c. 
to a.d. 180). Samples of palmwood from the ruins at Qumran 
have been tested by the same process, yielding a date between 
7 b.c. and a.d. 18, with an average date of a.d. 8 zb 40 years (32 

b. c. to a.d. 48). 

Linguistic studies of the Hebrew and the Aramaic of the 
Scrolls have led certain scholars to date the language of the 
Scrolls in the first centuries b.c.-a.d. 

The coins found at Khirbet Qumran likewise indicate a 
date between 140 b.c. and a.d. 68. 

It can therefore be stated that five independent lines of 
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evidence (pottery chronology, paleography, Carbon-14, lin¬ 
guistic analysis, and coins) lead to a common conclusion: The 
Community was occupied and the Scrolls were produced dur¬ 
ing the last century and a half b.c. and the first part of the first 
century a.d. 

The extremely small number of scholars who refuse to ac¬ 
cept this evidence — probably not more than one percent — 
have presented no comparable evidence to support their claims. 
Rather, they have been openly critical of all "scientific” 
methodology, and have insisted that internal evidence and 
logic alone are valid criteria — and internal evidence has 
largely been dominated by their a priori hypotheses. 15 

What Has Been Done with the Qumran Discoveries? 

The publication of the Dead Sea Scrolls proceeded with 
what in the scholarly world is amazing rapidity. All of the 
materials of Caves One, Two, Three, Five, Six, Seven, Eight, 
Nine, and Ten have been published. One volume of the frag¬ 
ments found in Cave Four has been published, but it is 
estimated that there will be eight or nine volumes on Cave 
Four when all the fragments have been published. One vol¬ 
ume on Cave Eleven has been published, and several other 
works are devoted to items from that cave which are not in¬ 
cluded in that volume. 16 

All of this work has required great technical skill in open¬ 
ing or unrolling scrolls, in cleaning fragments, in photograph¬ 
ing with ultraviolet and infrared light, and in many other 
areas. It has required great patience in identifying fragments, 
often as small as the nail on your little finger, and in locating 

15 An exception to this general statement is G. R. Driver, The Judaean 
Scrolls . This work is a tightly packed historical study, which by proposed 
identifications of persons and movements, seeks to identify the Qumranians 
with the “fourth of the philosophies” (Josephus Antiquities 18.1.6 §2S), 
set up by Judas the Galilean (pp. 252-259). Driver also traces relationships 
with the Zadokites and Boethusians (pp. 226-237), the Zealots, Assassins 
and Brigands (pp. 237-251), and with the Sadduceans (who are to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the New Testament Sadducees) (pp. 259-266). However, 
he completely sets aside the evidence of paleography, of the coins found at 
Qumran, of the Carbon-14 tests —in a word, all archeological evidence. 

16 For a convenient reference-work to the principal publications of these 
materials, see J. A. Sanders, “Palestinian Manuscripts 1947-1967,” in Journal 
of Biblical Literature 86 (1967), pp. 431-440. See also C. Burchard, Bibli¬ 
ographic zu den Handschriften vom Toten Meer, II (Berlin: Topelmann, 
1965), pp. 321-344. 
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passages of Biblical or non-Biblical writings. It has required 
great scholarship in translation and interpretation of the por¬ 
tions that have been found intact or that have been pieced 
together. It has required great amounts of money to buy the 
materials from the finders (the rate for a while was $2.80 
per square centimeter, or about $18.00 per square inch), to 
maintain the staff of experts working on the Scrolls, and to 
underwrite the cost of publication. Above all, it has required 
a vast amount of time. Hundreds of scholars have invested 
thousands of days and hours in the work. And there still 
remains much to be done. 

Some idea of the enormous amount of scholarly production 
can be gained, perhaps, from the following facts. My Bibli¬ 
ography of the Dead Sea Scrolls 1948-1957 contains well over 
2,000 titles of books and articles on the Dead Sea Scrolls that 
were published in the first ten years. In the international 
periodical Revue de Qximran, where this bibliographical effort 
continues, over one hundred titles are listed in each issue. In 
the second volume of Burchard's Bibliographic zu den Hand- 
schriften vom Toten Meer , //, which brings the list down to 
1962, 2,903 additional titles are listed. H. Stegemann in Zeil - 
schrift des Deutches Palastinavereins 83 (1967), pp. 95-101, 
adds many additional titles. It can be safely estimated that 
the total of all items, including books, articles, reviews, and 
brief notices, is around 6,000, written by about 1,000 scholars, 
in 25 or more languages. 

Summary 

The Dead Sea Scrolls are the literary remains of a Com¬ 
munity that lived at Qumran from c. 135 b.c. to a.d. 67 or 68. 
They include scrolls or fragments of scrolls of several hun¬ 
dred manuscripts, including Biblical and non-Biblical writings. 
The non-Biblical writings include documents that were pro¬ 
duced by the Community, some of which were previously 
known, some of which are completely new to us. 

From these Scrolls we are able to reconstruct something of 
the life of the Community, something of its religious beliefs, 
and something of its religious rites and practices. To describe 
this reconstruction, and to compare it with the life and teach¬ 
ings of Jesus and with the belief and life of the early Church, 
is our task in this work. 



CHAPTER THREE 


QUMRAN- 

“THE COMMUNITY OF GOD” 


How shall we reconstruct a community that has been ex¬ 
tinct for 1900 years? From its written records we can learn 
many details of its life: admission to the group, beliefs, prac¬ 
tices, attitudes toward non members, etc. From the archeolog¬ 
ical remains we can add other details: the kind of buildings 
used, the water cisterns, the materials of daily life (dishes, 
ovens, etc.), an estimate of the size of the community, and other 
data of significance. From external written sources, if any, we 
can add other points or fill in additional facts in the areas 
already mentioned. With the help of a gifted imagination we 
can clothe this skeleton with flesh and blood and bring the 
community to life. 

The order given is significant. The primary sources are 
the written materials; everything else must be controlled by 
documentary records. Archeological evidence is certainly to 
be put ahead of subjective reconstruction (or controlled imag¬ 
ination) — although it must be recognized that the interpreta¬ 
tion of archeological evidence, unless controlled by written 
sources, is frequently subjective. External documentary mate¬ 
rial, i.e. written material from outside the community, can be 
used with confidence only if the relationship to the group in 
question is clearly established. Finally, imagination that is 
not rigidly disciplined by these other items in the order given 
can produce only fantasy. 

In the case of the Qumran Community we have both writ¬ 
ten documents and archeological evidence. It may be that we 
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also have external source material concerning the Sect in the 
writings of Philo, Josephus, Pliny the Elder, et al concerning 
the Essenes. This, however, depends on two other questions: 
Were the Qumranians Essenes? and, if so, were the Essenes 
as described in the sources mentioned exactly the group at 
Qumran? Most scholars working in the area of Qumran 
studies are convinced that the Qumran sect was Essene, a^d 
these scholars use the material from Qumran and from ex¬ 
ternal sources interchangeably. However, the complete iden¬ 
tity of the two movements has not been established. There 
are important differences between what is written in the Qum¬ 
ran Literature about the Qumfan movement and what is 
written in the sources mentioned concerning the Essenes. 
Good methodology requires separating the two bodies of 
material. 1 

The Origin of the Qumran Sect 

It is not yet possible to trace in detail the historical rise 
and development of the Qumran movement, nor is this neces¬ 
sary for our study. Some minimal idea can be gained from 
the following passage in the Damascus Document. 

For in their disloyalty, when they left Him, He hid His face 
from Israel and from His Temple, and He gave them to the 
sword. Then when He remembered the covenant of the Pa¬ 
triarchs, He left a remnant to Israel and He did not give 
them up to annihilation. And in the end-time of anger — 
390 years after He gave them into the hand of Nebuchadrezzar 
king of Babylon — He visited them, and He caused to sprout 
from Israel and from Aaron a root of planting to> possess His 
land and to grow fat in the goodness of His earth. 

Then they understood their iniquity, and they knew that 
they were guilty men. But they were like blind men, like men 
groping their way, for twenty years. And God considered their 
deeds, that they sought Him with a whole heart, and He 
raised up for them a teacher of righteousness to guide them 
in the way of His heart, and He made known to the last 
generations what He did with the last generation, the con¬ 
gregation of traitors, those who had turned aside from the 
way. (CD 1:3-13) 

The Qumranians, then, thought of themselves as a Jewish 
iThe external source material will be presented in Chapter Ten. 
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remnant, living in the “end-time of anger,” a “root of plant¬ 
ing’’ who had recognized their sins, whom God had remem¬ 
bered and for whom He had raised up a “teacher of right¬ 
eousness.’’ If we take the figures literally, 390 years from the 
fall of Jerusalem in 586 b.c. would bring us to 197 b.c. for 
God’s “visitation,’’ and 20 years later (177 b.c.) for the raising 
up of the Teacher of Righteousness. Such literalism, how¬ 
ever, should not be pressed. 

Some development in official Judaism led to a schism, and 
the Qumran group withdrew to “Damascus.’’ 

And God remembered the covenant of the Patriarchs, and 
He raised up from Aaron men of understanding, and from 
Israel men of wisdom, and He will hear them. 

And they dug the well: “The well which the princes dug, 
the nobles of the people dug it with a rod.” The well is the 
Law, and those who dig it are the Penitents of Israel who 
go out from the Land of Judah, and they shall dwell in the 
land of Damascus, all of whom God called princes because 
they sought Him, and their honor was not returned (?) by 
the mouth of anyone. (CD 6:2-7) 

Whether “Aaron” and “Israel” are to be taken as synonymous 
— in which case “men of understanding” and “men of wis¬ 
dom” would also be synonymous — or whether the terms here 
refer to the priests and the laity, need not for the moment 
concern us overmuch. This group, the “Penitents of Israel,” 
withdrew from official Judaism. They went out from “the 
Land of Judah” to dwell “in the Land of Damascus.” Wheth¬ 
er “Damascus” is to be understood literally is a point of schol¬ 
arly difference; some think it simply means the place we know 
as Qumran. This sectarian group of Jews may have called 
itself “the men who entered into the New Covenant in the 
Land of Damascus” (CD 6:19; 8:21; 19:33-34; cf. CD 20:2). 

A further indication of their attitude toward themselves 
is given in the following passage: 

And God in His wonderful mysteries made atonement * for 
their iniquity and took away their rebellion, and He built 
for them a firm house in Israel and there never was one like 
it until now. Those who hold fast to it are for perpetual life 
and all the glory of man shall be theirs, even as God estab¬ 
lished for them by Ezekiel the prophet, saying, “The priests, 
and the Levites, and the sons of Zadok who guarded the care 
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of My Temple when the sons of Israel went astray from Me 
in their treacheries, they shall offer to Me fat and blood.” 

The priests are the penitents of Israel who go out from the 
land of Judah, and <the Levites> 2 are those who join them, 
and the sons of Zadok are the chosen ones of Israel, those 
called by name, who stand in the latter days. (CD 3:18—4:4) 

Their attitude toward the Jerusalem priesthood is illus¬ 
trated by these words: 

The priests of Jerusalem, who will heap up wealth and un¬ 
just gain from the plunder of the people. (lQpHab 9:4-5) 

Of the Holy City, they said: 

The city is Jerusalem in which the wicked priest did works 
of abominations and defiled the Temple of God. (lQpHab 
12:7-9) 

Works of this Wicked Priest are further described in the 
same commentary. Either the same person or some other — 
it makes no difference for the moment — was identified as “the 
man of the lie” (lQpHab 2:If.), and perhaps the same per¬ 
son is called “the preacher of the lie” (lQpHab 10:9). In the 
Damascus Document we read that there arose in the days of 
the Teacher of Righteousness a “man of mockery” (CD 1:14) 
who led Israel astray with waters of falsehood. 

During the time the sons of Zadok (i.e., the Qumranians) 
were in penitence in the desert, Belial was let loose on Israel 
(CD 4:13) to ensnare men in his nets. One of these nets is 
the profaning of the Temple (CD 4:18; 5:6-11). The men of 
mockery and the man of the lie are mentioned again in an¬ 
other passage (CD 20:11, 15). In the Manual of Discipline the 
same group, it would seem, is referred to as “the dominion of 
Belial” (IQS 1:18), the “men of Belial's lot” (IQS 2:4-5), 
“sons of perversion” (IQS 3:21), “men of the pit” (IQS 9:22), 
and other similar epithets. It would be easy to enlarge this 
list from other Qumran documents. 

The Names of the Qumran Sect 

Names are often given to groups by those outside, and un¬ 
less the Qumranians were the “Essenes” we do not know what 

2Apparently the word dropped due to its similarity to the following 
word: <hlwym> hnlwym. 
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they were called. They did use certain descriptive names for 
themselves. 

The Community (hayyahad). This term in its various 
forms occurs slightly over one hundred times in the texts, 
nearly always referring to the Sect. The basic meaning is “to 
be or have in common/' and various forms can have a range 
of meanings such as “together," “union," “to commune with,” 
"private," etc. The word occurs alone and in compound terms 
such as: 

The Community 

The Counsel of the Community (asat hayyahad ), used about 
20 times in IQS and lQSa. 

The Counsel of the Men of the Community 
The Men of the Community, used about 12 times, all but 
once in CD 

The Community of His Council 

The Community of the Ages, or Eternal Community 

The Counsel (ha‘esa). The basic meaning of this word is 
“to advise." The word can be translated “advice," and is used 
as a common noun in this sense. Compound terms are found: 

The Counsel of the Community (see above) 

The Counsel of Holiness, or Holy Counsel 

The Counsel of Truth 

The Counsel of the Torah 

The Counsel of God 

The Counsel of His Righteousness 

The Counsel of the Ages, or Eternal Counsel 

The Counsel of the Fellowship of Israel; used mostly in IQS 

The Congregation (ha‘eda). The basic meaning of this 
word is “to appoint, designate," and a derived form has the 
meaning of “appointed time, meeting, assembly." The form 
used for the Sect is difficult to translate exactly; I shall use 
“Congregation." It is found in compound terms, and is used 
for those outside the Sect as well as for those of the mem¬ 
bership: 

The Congregation of Israel 

The Holy Congregation 

The Congregation of the Men of the Name 

The Congregation of the Community 

The Congregation of God 

The Congregation of the Sons of Heaven 
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The Congregation of Belial 
The Congregation of Men of Unrighteousness 
The Congregation of Traitors 
The Congregation of Nothing 

Assembly ( qahal ). This term is also translated “Congrega¬ 
tion," but to avoid confusion I shall use “Assembly.” 3 It 
is also used for nonmembers as well as for members: 

The Assembly 
The Assembly of God 
The Assembly of the Wicked 
The Assembly of the Gentiles 

Council (sod). This word is difficult to translate; it also 
means “secret,” hence “secret council” might be a satisfactory 
translation. Names used, both for members and for nonmem¬ 
bers, are: 

The Council of the Community 

The Council of Men 

The Sons of an Eternal Council 

A Council of Truth and Understanding (?) (1QH 2:10) 

The Council of Violence 

The Council of Nothing and the Congregation of Belial 

Not all scholars translate these terms uniformly, nor is 
there agreement among scholars concerning the translation 
of any of the terms. Some scholars think certain terms may 
refer to subgroups within the larger group. For our purpose 
this is not a serious problem, but we should be aware of it. 

Aaron and Israel 

In the Qumran Literature, the expression “Israel and 
Aaron” (CD 1:7) or “Aaron and Israel” (QS 9:11) seems to 
mean “the Community.” As I understand the expression, it 
indicates that the Sect was composed'of priests (“Aaron”) and 
laymen (“Israel”). The members of the Sect were to be sep¬ 
arated into “a house of holiness for Aaron . . . and a house 
of community for Israel” (IQS 9:6). Immediately following 
this statement we read: 

3This word does not occur in IQS; it occurs 7x in 1QM, and 3x each 
in lQSa, 1QH, and CD. 
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Only the sons of Aaron shall rule in justice and in wealth, 
and according to their mouth shall go forth the lot for every 
regulation of the men of the Community. (IQS 9:7) 

The members of the Community volunteered 

... to be separated from the congregation of the men of un¬ 
righteousness to become a community in the Torah and in 
wealth, and being restored according to the authority of the 
sons of Zadok, the priests who keep the covenant, and ac¬ 
cording to the majority of the men of the Community who 
maintain the covenant. (IQS 5:1-5) 

When new members came into the Community, the priests 
and Levites pronounced the blessing (IQS 1:18-19). The Com¬ 
munity is described as consisting of priests, Levites, and ‘‘all 
the people” (IQS 2:19-21), or “Israel and Levi and Aaron” 
(1QM 5:1), or priests, Levites, sons of Israel, and proselytes 
(CD 14:5-6). 

This seems to rule out the suggestion that the Community 
looked upon itself as “an idealized priesthood.” 

The Many 

One possible name of the Sect, about which there is serious 
difference of opinion, is The Many ( harabhim ). 4 The word, 
a common noun in the plural, can simply mean “the many (in 
number),” or it can also mean “the great ones, the chiefs.” It 
could therefore mean (a) the entire Community, or (b) the 
majority in any given action, or (c) a ruling body in the Com¬ 
munity. The word occurs about 56 times in the Qumran 
documents, about 54 times in columns 6-8 of the Manual of 
Discipline. In columns 15-15 of the Damascus Document there 
is also significant use of the word. The following passage is 
instructive: 

This is the order for the Session of the Many: 

Each man in his position: the priests shall sit first, and the 
elders second, and all the rest of the people shall sit, each in 
his position. In this manner they shall make request with 
regard to judgment and to every counsel and matter which 

4C. Daniel thinks that Josephus refers to the Essenes (= Qumranians) 
as “the Many" in War 2.8.9 §159; he also finds the same term in 2 Cor. 2:17, 
and suggests it refers to the Essenes. Cf. “Mention Paulinienne des Ess£- 
niens de Qumran," Revue de Qumran 5,20 (July 1966), pp. 554f. 
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belongs to the Many, and each one shall reply (by giving) 
his knowledge to the counsel of the Community. 

Let no one speak in the midst of the words of his fellow, 
before his brother has finished speaking. Likewise let him not 
speak before his position which is written before him. The 
man who is asked shall speak in his turn, and in the session 
of the Many let no man speak anything which is not at the 
wish of the Many. 

And when the man who is the Examiner over the Many, 
or any man who has a matter to speak to the Many who is 
not in the standing of the man who is asking the counsel of 
the Community (has something to say), the man shall stand 
on his feet and say, “I have a matter to speak to the Many.” 
If they shall say to him, “Let him speak,” <then he may 
speak>. 5 (IQS 6:8-13) 

Order of Precedence 

In the passage we have just read, we note an insistence on 
“position” or “turn" in the Community. The following pas¬ 
sages indicate the order of precedence both regarding new 
members and also with reference to the entire Community. 

And when he shall enter into the covenant to do according 
to all these statutes, to be united to the Congregation of 
Holiness, then they shall investigate his spirit in community 
between man and his fellow according to the measure of 
his prudence and his deeds in the Torah, according to the 
sons of Aaron who volunteer in community to raise up His 
covenant and to attend to all His statutes which He com¬ 
manded (them) to do, and according to the majority of Israel 
who volunteer to return in community to His covenant; and 
to write them in order, each before his neighbor, according 
to the measure of his prudence and his deeds and the per¬ 
fection of his way, so every man can be heard by his fellow, 
the small by the great; and to be mustering them, their spirit 
and their deeds, year by year, to elevate a man according to 
the measure of his prudence and perfection of way, or to 
retard him according to his perversity; to admonish each 
his neighbor in t[ruth] and humility and love of mercy for 
each. (IQS 5:20-25) 

And the order of the session of all the camps: 

They shall be mustered all of them by their names (= 
reputation?), the priests first, and the Levites second, and 

51 assume that a word was dropped: lw ydbr <wydbr>. It makes 
sense, however, without emendation. 
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the sons of Israel third, and the stranger fourth. And they 
shall be written by their names, each after his brother, the 
priests first, and the Levites second, and the sons of Israel 
third, and the stranger fourth. And thus they shall sit, and 
thus they shall ask questions concerning everything. (CD 
14:3-6) 

A similar passage in the Manual of Discipline lists priests, 
Levites, and all the people, and continues: 

... so every man of Israel will know each one the house 
(= place) of his standing in the Community of God for the 
Counsel of the Ages. And a man shall not go lower than the 
house of his standing, and he shall not rise above the place 
of his lot. (IQS 2:22-23) 

This arrangement according to rank extended to the smallest 
meeting: 

And in any place where there shall be ten men from the 
Counsel of the Community, let there not be lacking there a 
man, a priest; and each according to his position shall sit 
before him; and in this manner they shall ask for their 
counsel on any matter. (IQS 6:3-4) 

It seems clear that rank or precedence represented a spirit¬ 
ual and moral position and was not merely social or hereditary. 
From the statements of Jesus in the Gospels we might come 
to the conclusion that there was a love of position and prom¬ 
inence among the religious men of His day. 6 The regulations 
at Qumran may have been an attempt at partially correcting 
this attitude by giving it a spiritual value — or they may have 
been merely an adaptation by the Qumranians of an existing 
custom. 

Admission to the Sect 

Details of admission to the Qumran Community are spelled 
out in the Manual of Discipline. 

And anyone who volunteers from Israel to be added to 
the Counsel of the Community, let the man who is appointed 
at the head of the Many examine him as to his understand¬ 
ing and his works. And if he comprehends the instruction, he 
(the official) shall bring him into the covenant to return to 

6Cf. Matt. 23:6; Luke 11:43; 20:46. 
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truth and to turn away from all unrighteousness, and he shall 
cause him to understand all the judgments of the Community. 

And afterwards, when he comes to stand before the Many, 
they shall be asked everything about the affairs. And when 
the lot shall go forth according to the counsel of the Many, 
he shall draw near or he shall depart. 

And when he draws near to the counsel of the Community, 
he shall not touch the Purity of the Many until they investi¬ 
gate him as to his spirit and his work, to the fulfilling of a 
complete year. Also he himself shall not mingle (his wealth) 
with the wealth of the Many. 

And when he has fulfilled a year in the midst of the Com¬ 
munity, the Many shall ask concerning his affairs according 
to the measure of his understanding and his works in the 
Torah. And if the lot shall go out to him to draw near to 
the secret council of the Community, according to the mouth 
of the priests and the majority of the men of their covenant, 
let them bring near also his wealth and his work into the 
hand of the man who is the Examiner. To the property of 
the Many he shall write it in the account in his own hand, 
but for the Many he shall not expend it. 

Let him not touch the Drink of the Many until he 
has fulfilled a second year in the midst of the men of the 
Community. 

And when he has fulfilled the second year, they shall 
muster him according to the mouth of the Many. And if the 
lot shall go forth to him to draw near to the Community, 
they shall write him in the order of his position in the midst 
of his brothers, for Torah, and for judgment, and for purity, 
and for mingling his wealth, and let his counsel belong to 
the Community and his judgment. (IQS 6:13-23) 

The following provisions are found in the Rule of the 
Congregation, and seem to indicate certain restrictions on 
membership. 

And any man (who is) simple, let him not enter into the 
lot to be stationed over the Congregation of Israel for 
contention and judgmjent 7 to take up the burden of the 

7 Additions in (parentheses) are simply for clarity. Additions in [square 
brackets], on the other hand, are translations based on restorations of bro¬ 
ken texts. I have tried to indicate, by the number of letters outside the 
brackets, the position and amount of text remaining, hence “contention 
and judgment” indicates that the first two letters of the Hebrew word 
translated “contention" and the last three letters of the word translated 
“judgment” remain. Furthermore, I have tried to figure the amount to 
be restored by the available space in the manuscript. 
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Congregation or to be stationed in the war to subdue the 
gentiles. (lQSa 1:19-21) 

And any man (who is) smitten in any one of the defile¬ 
ments of humanity let him not enter into the Assembly of 
God. And any man who is smitten with these so that he can¬ 
not hold a position (or standing) in the midst of the Con¬ 
gregation, and anyone smitten in his flesh, afflicted in the 
feet or hands, lame or blind or deaf or dumb, or smitten with 
a blemish in his flesh visible to the eyes, or a stumbling old 
man so that he cannot hold himself up in the midst of the 
Congregation, let these not en[ter] to be stationed [in] the 
midst of the Congregation of the Men of the Name, for holy 
angels are [in] their [congregatio] n. (lQSa 2:3-9) 

It is of course possible that the “Assembly" and the “Con¬ 
gregation" are not identical, and that these restrictions are 
for a select group within the Community. However, I have 
been unable to discover any clear evidence to support such 
a view. 

Organization of the Community 

Details of organization can be pointed out, but the organ¬ 
izational structure is not entirely clear. 

The Priest . Authority was committed to the priests (the 
“sons of Zadok" or “the sons of Aaroriy),. One priest appar¬ 
ently was above the others, quite possibly the one who is re¬ 
ferred to in the War Scroll as the “Chief Priest." In the 
Damascus Document, a section headed “rule of the session of 
all the camps" (CD 14:3) contains a description of the Priest, 
followed by a description of the Examiner; the order is prob¬ 
ably significant. The statement concerning the Priest is as 
follows: 

And the priest who shall muster the Many (shall be) from 
thirty to fifty years of age, instructed in the Book of [the 
Hagu and] in all the judgments of the Law to speak them 
according to their judgment. (CD 14:6-8) 

In the War Scroll, “[the] chief priest and his second (or alter¬ 
nate, lieutenant)" are mentioned, and after them twelve “Chiefs 
of the priests" (1QM 2:1-2). All other references in the War 
Scroll simply describe the priestly duties of the Chief Priest 
during the eschatological war (1QM 15:4; 16:13; 18:5; 19:11). 
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The Examiner . An individual of significance was the 
“Examiner” ( m e baqqer), a word that can be translated also 
“supervisor, superintendent, overseer, visitor,” etc. The word 
occurs fifteen times — twice in the Manual of Discipline, the 
rest of the occurrences in the Damascus Document — always 
in passages where the “Many” are under discussion. 8 

The qualifications of the Examiner are as follows: 

And the Examiner, who belongs to all the camps, shall be 
from thirty to fifty years old, possessed of every secret of 
men and of every language by their numbers. By his authority 
shall enter all who come into the Congregation, each in his 
turn. And to every matter which anyone shall have to speak 
about, to the Examiner he shall speak relevant to any con¬ 
troversy or judgment. (CD 14:7-11) 

And this is the order for the Examiner for the camp: 

He shall instruct the Many in the works of God, and he 
shall cause them to understand His wonderful mighty acts, 
and he shall recount before them what was done in former 
times in —?—. 9 

And he shall pity them as a father his sons, and he shall 
restore their wandering ones as a shepherd his flock. He shall 
loose all the bonds that bind them so th[ere will n]ot be any 
oppressed and broken in his Congregation. 

And everyone who is added to his Congregation he shall 
examine as [to his wojrks, his understanding, his strength, his 
might, and his wealth, and he shall write him in his place 
according to the measure of his right in the lot of t[ruth]. 

And no man from the sons of the camp shall have authority 
to bring a man into the Congregation [without] the authority 
of the Examiner who belongs to the camp. 

And of all who come into the covenant of God, no one 
shall give [to] the sons of the pit [ex]cept hand to hand. 
And no one shall do a thing to b[uy] or to s[e]ll [ex]cept 
[he has told] the Examiner who is in the camp and he has 
acted [in good fai]th. (CD 13:7-16) 

8 Some distinguish between the “Examiner” and the “Examiner who is 
over all the camps.” 

9 Dupont-Sommer reads bprtyh, n *in Parthia” (Essene Writings from 
Qumran, p. 157 n.2), but this seems out of keeping with the rest of the 
document. 
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Other duties of the Examiner are: hearing witnesses in 
serious offenses (CD 9:16-22), advising the priest in case of 
disease in the camp (CD 13:5-6), arbitrating disputes between 
members (CD 14:10-11), and taking the oath of the Covenant 
(CD 15:7-18). 

The Twelve and the Three. The following passage de¬ 
scribes a body of men with important responsibilities. It is 
not certain whether the Counsel of the Community is the 
group of twelve or the entire Community. 

In the Counsel of the Community (there shall be) twelve 
men and priests three, perfect in all that which is revealed 
from all the Law to do truth and righteousness and judgment 
and love of mercy and modesty, each with his fellow, to 
guard faith on the earth with firm impulse and a broken 
spirit, and to make satisfaction for iniquity with deeds (?) 
of justice and the distress of refining, and to walk with all 
in the measure of truth and in the plan of the time. 10 
(IQS 8:1-4) 

The Judges of the Congregation. The body of Judges re¬ 
sembles the Twelve and the Three, and one may have devel¬ 
oped from the other. The description is found in the Damas¬ 
cus Document. 

And this is [the] order for the Judges of the Congregation: 
Up to ten men selected from the Congregation by the measure 
of the time, four to the tribe of Levi and Aaron, and from 
Israel six, instructed in the Book of the Hagu and in the 
foundations of the covenant, from twenty-five to sixty years 
old. (CD 10:4-7) 

In each case the number of laymen is greater than the num¬ 
ber of priests. 

The Fathers of the Congregation and the Heads of the 
Courses. In the War Scroll, fifty-two “Fathers of the Congre¬ 
gation" are mentioned (1QM 2:1), and twenty-six “Heads of 
the Courses," that is, priests who rotate in the service, are 
specified (1QM 2:2, 4). The Fathers of the Congregation 
chose the fighting men for the eschatological battle (1QM 2:7). 

10 This passage is not without difficulties. Some scholars believe that 
the “Twelve” included the “Three.” Reicke finds difficulty in the fact 
that laymen seem to outnumber priests; cf. B. Reicke, in The Scrolls and 
the New Testament, ed. K. Stendahl (New York: Harper, 1957), p. 151. 
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The Heads of the Courses were to be responsible for the burnt 
offerings and sacrifices and other priestly functions (1QM 
2:4-6). The “Heads of the Fathers of the Congregation” are 
mentioned in the Rule of the Congregation. They hold a place 
of honor and responsibility below the priests, the Messiah of 
Israel, and the heads of the tribes (cf. lQSa 1:16, 23f., 25; 2:16). 
Other details are not given. 

The Prince of All the Congregation. In a passage in the 
Damascus Document based on the star-and-sceptre prophecy 
(Num. 24:17), we read, “The sceptre is the Prince of all the 
Congregation, and when he arises he will destroy all the sons of 
Seth” (CD 7:20f.). The passage is in the nature of a prophecy, 
hence the Prince seems to belong to the future. The same title, 
the Prince of All the Congregation, occurs on the shield (?) of 
this person in the eschatological battle (1QM 5:1), and in the 
Benedictions (lQSb 5:20), 11 but in neither case is anything 
recorded concerning the Prince. 

Summary 

The Qumran Community was a sectarian or schismatic 
movement of Judaism that developed, almost certainly, in the 
second century b.c., repudiating the Jerusalem priesthood and 
withdrawing from Jerusalem. It moved to the “desert” and 
“Damascus,” which may designate the location at Qumran. 
The members believed they were the “Penitents,” obedient 
to God’s will and keeping His covenant. More details of this 
will be considered in the chapter following. 

Admission to the group was a long process, covering two 
years and divided into two stages, with rigid examination at 
the beginning and also at the end of each stage. All property 
or wealth was handed over to the Community. Within the 
Sect there was an order of precedence or rank and each mem¬ 
ber had an assigned place. Annually there was an examination, 
and members were advanced or set back in precedence. Rigid 
discipline was maintained by an Examiner or Superintendent. 

Organizational details are not entirely clear. The Sect 
was composed of both priests and laymen, and authority rested 
chiefly, but not exclusively, in the hands of the priests. The 
Chief Priest seems to have been the highest official, followed 

11 In Habermann, megilldt midbar yehuda , line 82 (p. 163). 
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by the Examiner. A body of fifteen men was responsible for 
the faith and life of the Community; whether this group was 
the same as the “Judges of the Congregation/' mentioned in 
the Damascus Document, is not clear. The Community ex¬ 
pected the Prince to arise at the end of days. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


DAILY LIFE IN QUMRAN- 
“THE PENITENTS OF ISRAEL” 


From the manuscripts we know that the Qumranians had 
withdrawn from Jerusalem Judaism and established a sectar¬ 
ian community. From the archeological discoveries we know 
that this community, or at least one “camp,” was located at 
Qumran. But do we know anything of their daily life? Were 
they a group of monks? Did they have a religious regimen? 
To answer these and similar questions we turn again to their 
literature. 


Separation from the World 

Separation from evil and perverse men, we have seen, 1 was 
basic to the concept of the Community. The member was to 
continue to walk in the ways of the truth. 


And all who enter into the order of the Community shall 
pass over into the covenant before God, to do according to 
all which He commanded, and not to turn back from fol¬ 
lowing Him because of any fear or terror or refining fire 
brought into being by the dominion of Belial. (IQS 1:16-18) 

p i ,* f vjl> r i -b - 

A~strong sense-of cultic separation pervades theTedlowing-prtra- 
graph: 


. . . [to] do the good and the right before Him as He com¬ 
manded by Moses and by all His servants the prophets; and 
to love all that He has chosen, and to hate all that He has 
rejected; to keep distant from all evil and to cling to all who 

iCf. IQS 5:1-2, p. 50 above. 
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do good; .to d^tmth^aiid Tighteousness^and- justiee^-iR-the 
ea^tlir a^^ot' ^cr^v^rHc any more i n -stub b orrrn ess o f a guilty 
heaflrand-eyes-ofTo™ to derail wilr and ^ 

who~¥el«flteer'^o^d€)--tfee^atmes“of God-iir'tiTe'T^^naTLt'iJf 
iovmgki ndness^to-^be—uni ted in the Counsel -of God--OTd to 
walk before Him perfectly (according to) all that which is 
j revealed with reference to the appointed times of their testi- 
i moniesjj and to love all the sons of light, each according to his 

lot in the Counsel of God, and to hate all the sons of dark¬ 
ness each according to his guilt in the revenge of God. (IQS 
1 : 2 - 11 ) 

Community of Goods 

When a “volunteer” entered the Community, he turned 
over his wealth to the Sect (IQS 6:17, 22, p. 53 above). In 
another passage, knowledge, strength, and wealth all belonged 
to the Community: 

And all the volunteers for His truth shall bring all their 
knowledge and their strength and their wealth into the Com¬ 
munity of God, to purify their knowledge in the truth of 
the laws of God, and to regulate their strength according to 
the perfection of His ways, and all their wealth in the coun¬ 
sel of His righteousness. (IQS 1:11-13) 

Community life extended to other activities, such as eating: 

And they shall listen, the small to the great, with respect to 
work and to wealth; and together they shall eat and together 
they shall bless and together they shall be counselled. (IQS 
6:2-3) 

Some of these points, together with the isolated location of 
the Community, have led to the suggestion that the Qumran 
Sect was a monastic group, renouncing wealth, marriage, and 
other pleasures of the world. 

Poverty ^ 

For example, it is sometimes said thar^he Community re¬ 
ferred to itself as “the Poor.’H Two words used-in the texts 
require study in order to evaluate this statement. 

The Poor (’ebyon). This word occurs about fifteen times 
in the Qumran writings. In the Habakkuk Commentary it is 
used three times, and in each case seems to refer to the Sect 
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(lQpH a b 12:3, 6, 10). It occurs in the Commentary on Psalm 
37 in a form that appears to be a title, “Its interpretation, con¬ 
cerning the Congregation of the Poor . . .” (4QpPs37 2:10 
[Habermann, gimel 29]). Once in the Thanksgiving Hymns, the 
term may refer to the Sect (1QH 5:22), where we read of “the 
poor ones of grace/' The preceding lines, however, refer to 
the orphan and the needy, and the passage is therefore not 
convincing. In the War Scroll the word is used once (1QM 
11:9) in a manner that may refer to the Sect, “the poor ones 
of Thy redemption/' In all other cases it simply refers in 
general to those in poverty. Except for the usage in the Com¬ 
mentaries on Habakkuk and Psalm 37, then, there is no strong- 
evidence that this was a name for the Sect. 

The Afflicted , or humble ani ), or humility (' anawa ). 
The former word is used six times only, each time referring in 
general to the needy or afflicted man, without any implied 
reference to the Sect. 2 The second word occurs eight times in 
the Manual of Discipline (never with reference to the Sect), 
three times in the Thanksgiving Hymns, and once in the War 
Scroll. 3 Two of these passages call for study. 

In the Hymns, Dupont-Sommer finds an allusion to Isaiah 
61:1-2 in the expression “the humble of spirit,” and refers to 
Luke 4:16-22. The text is broken, but can be restored approx¬ 
imately as follows: 

to [be] according to Thy truth one preaching good news [ ] 

Thy goodness, to preach good news to the humble according 
to the multitude of Thy mercies .... (1QH 18:14) 

There seems to be an overtone of the Isaiah prophecy, but 
the only verbal parallel is found in the words “to preach the 
good news to the humble.” The context seems to be autobio¬ 
graphical and could refer to the Teacher of Righteousness. It 
does not necessarily follow that the name “humble” was used 
of the Community. 

In the War Scroll, the words, “and by the humble ones 
of spirit [ ] heart of hardness . . .” (1QM 14:7), have been 
compared to the words of Jesus, “Blessed are the poor in 
Spirit” (Matt. 5:3). The phrase in the War Scroll is in the 
midst of a section that refers to “the melted heart,” “the 

2 CD 6:16, 21; 14:14; 1QH 2:34; 5:13,14. 

3 IQS 2:24; 3:8 (2x); 4:3; 5:3, 25; 9:22; 11:1; 1QH 5:22; 18:14 and a 
fragment identified by Habermann as Frag. 18:4; 1QM 14:7. 
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mouth of the dumb/' “weak [hands]/’ “shaken of knees,” “the 
wounded of shoulder,” and “the perfect of way.” The context 
seems to relate to the Community, but it does not follow that 
anv of these terms were used as names of the Community. 

\The Community was opposed to greed. Wealth was one 
of the three nets of Belial (CD 4:17). The Wicked Priest was 
denounced because he “stole the goods of the Poor” (lQpHab 
12:10). Poverty and oppression were probably looked upon 
as signs of blessedness as they sometimes are in the Biblical 
PsalmsTj It is perhaps somewhat misleading, however, to speak 
of a vow of poverty, of “charismatic poverty,” or of the readi¬ 
ness to accept poverty as “a state of grace”; these ideas seem 
rather to be read into Qumran from Christian monasticism. 

Celibacy and Marriage 

The ruins at Qumran are often referred to as the “Monas¬ 
tery,” and the Qumranians as the “monks of Qumran.” The 
following passages, specifically the references to women- and 
children, are relevant to the problem: 

When they enter they shall assemble all who are entering, 
from tiny tot to women, and they shall read in [their] e[ars] 
[a]ll the statutes of the covenant and to instruct them in all 
their judgments, lest they stray in [ ]. 

This is the Order for all the hosts of the Congregation for 
every citizen in Israel: 

And from [his] yo[uth to tea]ch him in the Book of the 
Hagu, and as the measure of his days (i.e., according to age) 
to instruct him in the statutes of the covenant and to [receive] 
his [instruction in their judgments, ten years [from] entering 
with the tots (?). And at the age of twenty ye[ars he shall 
pass over among] the mustered ones to enter into the lot in 
the midst of his fam[il]y to be united in the Congregation] 
of Holiness. And he shall not [approach] a woman to know 
her sexually un[le]ss there is fulfilled to him tw[ent]y years 
in the knowledge of [good] and evil. And then she shall re¬ 
ceive (the privilege) of testifying against him the judgments 
of the Torah and to st[ati]on (herself) in the hearing of the 
judgments and in the fulfilling of them. (lQSa 1:4-12) 

And if (they live in) camps, they shall dwell according to the 
order of the earth, and they shall take women and they shall 
beget sons and they shall walk according to the Torah and 
according to the judgment of admonitions, according to the 
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order of the Torah even as He said, “Between a man and 
his wife, and between a father and his daughter.” (CD 7:6-9) 

That the Qumranians condemned the sins of the flesh 
there is no doubt: lust was the first of the three nets of Belial 
(CD 4:17). But this imposes chastity, not celibacy. That the 
location of Qumran was not well suited for normal family 
life is clearly apparent, yet, as the presence of female skele¬ 
tons in the cemetery testifies, there were some women at Qum¬ 
ran. There is therefore no objective basis for finding obligatory 
celibacy as a condition of membership at Qumran. 

The Study of the Law 

{The withdrawal of the Sect to the wilderness, according v 
to the Manual of Discipline, was for the purpose of studying 
the Law: 

And when these become a community in Israel, by these 
arrangements they shall be separated from the midst of the 
dwelling of the men of unrighteousness, to go to the wilder¬ 
ness to prepare there the way of Hu’ha’, 4 as it is written, “In 
the wilderness prepare a way, . . . make straight in the desert 
a highway for our God.” This is the study of the Law [which] 

He commanded by Moses, to do according to all that was 
revealed from time to time, and according to that which the 
prophets revealed by His Holy Spirit. (IQS 8:13-16) 

Similarly, in the Damascus Document, the Law is associated ; 
with the very origin of the Sect (cf. CD 6:4)Jp. 46 above). * 
The Books of the Law and the Searcher of the Law are found 
figuratively in a prophecy from Amos and applied to the Sect 
(CD 7:15-18). Stress upon the Law, the obligation to walk 
according to the Law and not to deviate to the right or to 
the left, and similar ideas are found throughout the Qumran 
Literature. 

The “Man of Understanding" (IQS 9:12-26) may be one 
particular person in the Community charged with keeping the 
knowledge of the truth and the judgment of righteousness 
(perhaps the “Examiner”?), or this may be a description of 
the ideal Qumranian. 

4 This cryptic word is obviously a surrogate for the divine Name which 
was unutterable. Possibly it is an abbreviation of the words h& ha’eldhim, 

“He is God." 
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What is meant by “the Law” (or Torah) in the Qumran 
writings? The term may include ethical behavior, ritual acts 
and ceremonies, and other concepts. 

Good Conduct. The positive virtues of the Mosaic Law 
are stressed in the Qumran writings: truth, righteousness, 
kindness or covenant love ( hesed ), justice, chasity, honesty, 
humility, and the like. These virtues and the opposite vices 
are mentioned repeatedly throughout the literature, but per¬ 
haps in the most concentrated expression in a passage where 
the “two spirits” are described (IQS 3:13 — 4:26). We shall 
return to this when we are considering the theological con¬ 
cepts of Qumran (see pp. 79f. below). 

The spiritual concept of the Law was certainly present in 
Judaism; had it not been, Paul could never have argued suc¬ 
cessfully against rigid legalism. Something of the conflict be¬ 
tween the more spiritual and the more legalistic views can 
also be seen reflected in the teachings of Hillel and Shammai. 
It is now clear that the Qumran sect also recognized the more 
positive application of the Law. Perhaps something of this 
is reflected in the expressions “well” and “wall”: the first 
members of the covenant (those before the time of Qumran) 
“dug a well” (CD 3:16) —“the well is the Law” (CD 6:4). 
They also built a wall (CD 4:12), and “in His hating the 
builders of the wall, God’s wrath was kindled” (CD 8:18). 
The aptness of this figure is obvious. The well was supposed 
to be a source of life, but access to it had been barred by those 
who erected all sorts of restrictions. 

We should not hastily conclude, however, that the Qum- 
ranians had moved beyond all legalism. 

Legalism. Some of the proscriptive attitude toward the 
Law is spelled out in the Damascus Document. 

(Woe to them) if they do not take care to do according to 
the interpretation of the Law for the evil end-time; and to 
separate themselves from the sons of the pit; and to abstain 
from the unclean wealth of wickedness (which has been 
acquired) by vow and by devoting and by the wealth of the 
Temple, and by (sic) robbing the poor of His people, to 
make widows their spoil and orphans they murder; and to 
separate between the unclean and the clean; and to make 
known (the difference) between the holy and the profane; 
and to keep the Sabbath day according to its interpretation 
and the appointed seasons and the day of fasting according 
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to the commandment of those entering into the New Cove¬ 
nant in the land of Damascus. (CD 6:14-19) 

Columns 9-16 of the Damascus Document set forth the 
specific interpretations of the Sect on the following general 
subjects: vengeance (CD 9:2-8); the oath concerning lost prop¬ 
erty (9:9-15); offenses against the Law and witnesses thereto 
(9:16—10:3); judges (10:4-10); water purification (10:10-13); 
the Sabbath (10:14-11:18); defiling the Holy Place (11:18— 
12:2); exceptions in the case of persons possessed by demons 
or acting inadvertently (12:2-6); relationship with Gentiles 
(12:6-11); unclean food and objects (12:11-22); organization 
of the camps (12:22—13:7); duties of the Examiner (13:7-16); 
[broken section]; the order of rank (14:3-12); the common 
fund (14:12 [broken]); the oath of the covenant (15:1-16:2 
[? broken toward the end]); the calendar (16:2-6); oaths and 
vows (16:6-[end broken away]). 

It is obvious that there is no careful organization of the 
material. Dupont-Sommer observes, ‘'This Code is essentially 
composite: it is a compilation, a digest, a collection of deci¬ 
sions which may date from different epochs/’ 5 

The Sabbath 

The study of the Qumran application of the Sabbath laws 
will be of particular interest, and will provide an important 
basis for comparison with the teachings of Jesus on the same 
subject. 

Concerning the Sa[bba]th, to keep it according to its right: 

Let no man do on the sixth day any work from the time 
when the orb of the sun is distant from the gate its fullness 
(i.e., one diameter above the horizon), for He is the One 
who said, “Keep the Sabbath day to sanctify it.” 

And on the Sabbath day let no man speak a bad or empty 
word. 

Let him not exact any payment whatever from his fellow. 
Let him not judge concerning wealth or profit. Let him not 
speak with words of the occupation or the labor to be done 
in the morning. 

Let no man walk about in the field to do the work of the 
desires of the Sabbath. Let a man walk outside his city no 
further than a thousand cubits. 

5 Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran , p. 142. 
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Let a man eat on the Sabbath day nothing except that 
which was prepared (previously); and what is perishing in 
the field he shall not eat. And let him not drink except 
(what) was in the camp; on the road, if he has gone down to 
wash, he may drink where he stands. And let him not draw 
with any vessel whatever. 

Let him not send the son of a stranger to do his desire on 
the Sabbath day. 

Let a man not take on him soiled clothing or (what was) 
brought on the back, except it be washed in water or rubbed 
with frankincense. 

Let no man mingle any of his good will (with strangers) 
on the Sabbath day. 

Let no man go after cattle to pasture it outside his city, 
except two thousand cubits. Let him not raise his hand to 
strike it with the fist. If it is rebellious, let him not take 
it out of his house. 

Let no man take (anything) from his house outside, or 
bring (anything) outside into it. Let him not [o]pen a plas¬ 
tered vessel on the Sabbath. Let no man carry on him spices 
(or perfumes) to go out or to come in on the Sabbath. Let 
him not pick up a rock or dust in the house where he lives. 
Let no one tending an infant carry him to go out or to come 
in on the Sabbath. Let no man make his manservant or maid¬ 
servant or hireling refuse (to do anything) on the Sabbath. 

Let no man cause (assist) his cattle to bear or the Sab¬ 
bath; and if it shall fall into a cistern or into a pit, let him 
not raise it on the Sabbath. 

Let no man keep Sabbath in a place near gentiles on the 
Sabbath. 

Let no man profane the Sabbath for the sake of wealth 
and profit on the Sabbath. 

And every human being that shall fall into a source of 
water or into a reservoir, let no man go up with a ladder 
or a rope or a tool. 

Let no man offer up a burnt offering on the altar on the 
Sabbath, except the Sabbath burnt offering, for thus it is 
written, “Besides the Sabbath [ . . . ].” (CD 10:14—11:18) 

Again it is clear that there is no careful organization of 
material. Rather, it seems that the Sabbath code grew as the 
occasion presented new problems. 

Sacrifices 

Did the Qumranians repudiate the sacrificial system when 
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they migrated from Jerusalem? 6 Or did they maintain some 
kind of sacrifice in the wilderness location? The discussion of 
this problem is not new, for it was thoroughly debated when 
the Damascus Document was first published (then known as 
the Zadokite fragments). With the discovery of the Qumran 
manuscripts, the discussion has been renewed. 

A number of scholars, using questionable methodology, 
incline to the view that the Qumranians offered sacrifices. 
Josephus, in a statement that is admittedly obscure, is adduced 
to show “explicitly that the Essenes practiced separate sacrifice 
away from the Jerusalem Temple, in other words, at another 
geographic centre... .” 7 Feldman's handling of Josephus in this 
same passage is influenced by the interpretation of Qumran 
materials, “since . . . the Qumran texts and archaeological evi¬ 
dence suggest that the sacrifice was practised... .” 8 Our study 
must be based on the texts, exactly as they stand, without 
emendation to fit a priori convictions. We shall discuss the 
Josephus passage later, but here we turn to the Qumran ma¬ 
terials. The archeological evidence must be interpreted by 
the textual evidence, if possible, and not the reverse. 

The Qumran Sect did not object to the sacrificial system 
as such. The War Scroll, indeed, pictures the resumption of 
the Temple worship including sacrifices at the end of time. 
The regular service of the priests is described as follows: 

And the heads of the priests shall take their place in order 
after the chief priest and his alternate, twelve heads to be 
ministering perpetually before God, and twenty-six heads 
of the courses shall serve in their courses. . . . These shall 
station themselves over the burnt offerings and over the 
sacrifices, to arrange a censer of sweet odor for the pleasure 
of God, to make atonement on behalf of all His Congrega¬ 
tion, and to grow fat before Him perpetually at the table 
of glory. (1QM 2:1-6) 

tfOne novel theory suggests that the Qumran sect originated in Egypt 
and migrated from there to the “city of the Sanctuary" which is identi¬ 
fied by the protagonist as Qumran. Cf. S. H. Steckoll, “Qumran and the 
Temple of Leontopolis,” Revue de Qumran 6,21 (Feb. 1967), p. 68. The 
theory is ingenious if not fantastic. 

7S. H. Steckoll, art. cit., p. 65, referring to Josephus Antiquities 18.1.5 
§19. 

SJosephus, Jewish Antiquities, Books XVUI-XX, translated by L. H. 
Feldman (Loeh Classical Library; 1965), pp. 16-17, note a. 
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The “ram of the sin-offering” (cf. Num. 5:8) is mentioned 
in the Damascus Document as an offering to atone for any 
object obtained unlawfully (CD 9:14). Two columns later 
we read: 

Let no man otter up a burnt ottering on the altar on the 
Sabbath, except the Sabbath burnt offering. . . . 

Let no man send to the altar a burnt offering or a cereal 
offering or frankincense or wood by a man defiled by one 
of the defilements to let him defile the altar. (CD 11:17-20) 

Let no man sell clean cattle or fowl to gentiles in order 
that they may not sacrifice them. (CD 12:8-9) 

The meaning of this last provision is not clear; perhaps it 
was enacted because of attempts to avoid sacrificing. A few 
columns later we read another provision concerning sacrifices: 

Let no man vow to the altar anything taken by force. (CD 
16:13) 

According to the first archeological reports, no altar had 
been found at Qumran. A quantity of burnt or partially burnt 
animal bones which had been buried in earthenware jars was 
announced, 9 and upon examination proved to be the fore¬ 
quarters of sheep, lambs, goats, calves, and a few cows — mostly 
sheep and goats. 10 According to Steckoll, these are precisely 
the animals sacrificed at the “extremely rare ceremony of the 
consecration of a Temple.” 11 Steckoll, however, takes no note 
of de Vaux’ evidence that the bones were from different per¬ 
iods—which would certainly be fatal to any theory of the 
consecration of a Temple! 12 It is generally agreed that the 
bones were from some sacred meals. We shall discuss the 
sacred meal (lQSa 2:17-22; IQS 6:3-5) in connection with the 
messianic beliefs of the Community (pp. lOOf. below). 

The Manual of Discipline makes no mention of sacrifices. 
Some scholars are therefore inclined to date the Manual of 
Discipline later, and to date the Damascus Document prior to 

9R. de Vaux, “Fouilles de Khirbet Qumran,” Revue Biblique 60 (1956), 
pp. 549f. 

10 F. E. Zeuner, "Notes on Qumr£n,” Palestine Exploration Quarterly 
(1960), pp. 27-36. 

11 Steckoll, art. cit., p. 56. 

12R. de Vaux, VArcheologie et les manuscrits de la Mer Morte (1961), 
pp. lOf. 
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the migration of the Sect from Jerusalem. Such a theory needs 
confirmatory evidence. 

The discovery of an altar at Qumran has been announced 
by Steckoll. 13 De Vaux promptly denied that this was a new 
discovery, stated that it was found by him in 1955, and added 
“this stone is surely not an altar." 14 We must again insist that 
the interpretation of an archeological discovery is properly 
made by the texts when texts are present. 

Spiritual Sacrifices 

It seems clear from the Manual of Discipline that a spiritual 
view of sacrifices was also found, and perhaps was prevailing, 
at Qumran. The following passage is significant. 

When these things happen in Israel according to all these 
regulations, to found a spirit of holiness according to eternal 
truth, to make atonement for the guilt of rebellion and the 
infidelity of sin, and to (establish) good will on earth apart 
from the flesh of burnt offerings and apart from the fat of 
sacrifice, and the offering of the lips for judgment as a sweet 
savor of righteousness, and perfection of way as the volun¬ 
tary gift of a cereal offering of good will. (IQS 9:3-5) 

The passage is not without its difficulties. The word trans¬ 
lated “apart from" (min) can also be translated “some" or 
“part of." Accordingly the sentence could be translated, “to 
(establish) good will on earth (by means of) some flesh of 
burnt offerings and some fat of sacrifice." The context, how¬ 
ever, seems to indicate a contrast, and the “offering of the lips" 
and the “perfection of way" are intended to take the place of 
animal and cereal sacrifices. 

This would be entirely in keeping with the teaching of 
the Old Testament. 15 With the Dispersion the Jews were able 
to accommodate their religion to the Synagogue and to learn 

13 He refers to the announcement in Mada\ January 1956, pp. 246f., to 
which I have not had access. He describes the altar, gives an isometric 
sketch, and publishes a photograph of the altar in the article to which I 
have referred (n. 6 above). 

14 R. de Vaux, “Post-Scriptum,” Revue Biblique 75 (1968), pp. 204f. 
Steckoll’s reply, rather contentious, is found in “Marginal Notes on the 
Qumran Excavations," Revue de Qumran 7,25 (Dec. 1969), pp. 36f. 

15 Cf. Amos 5:21-22; Hosea 6:6; Micah 6:6-8; Isaiah 1:11-20; and Psalm 
51:16-17. There is no need of a Zoroastrian or Pythagorean explanation; 
cf. Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran , p. 93 n. 1. 
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to live without the perpetual sacrifice of the Temple. This 
process, sometimes regarded as part of the “Hellenization” of 
the Jews, helped to prepare the Jewish people for the time 
when the Temple would no longer be standing and sacrifices 
would no longer be possible. At the same time it prepared 
the way for the more spiritual attitude of the “Hellenists” in 
the early Christian Church and ultimately for the attitude of 
Paul and of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Not only in the Dispersion, but even in the shadow of the 
Temple in Jerusalem, the Jews lived without sacrifices (cf. 
Acts 6:9; 9:29). Moreover, it is almost impossible to under¬ 
stand the development of rabbinical Judaism, unless we recog¬ 
nize the presence of a spiritualizing tendency in Pharisaic 
Judaism. Qumran helps us understand this development. 

Ritual Washing or Baptism 

The discovery of Khirbet Qumran with its complex sys¬ 
tem of aqueducts and water reservoirs serves to focus attention 
on the question, Were the Qumranians a baptist sect? Unfor¬ 
tunately, the literature from Qumran provides little help in 
answering the question, and most of that has to be gotten 
from negative statements. 

Let him (i.e. the perverse man who has not entered into the 
covenant) not enter into the water to touch the Purity of 
the men of holiness, for they shall not be pure except they 
have repented of their wickedness, for uncleanness (is) in 
all who transgress His word. (IQS 5:13-14) 

The man who despises to enter the Community, 

shall not be reckoned with the upright, and his knowledge 
and his strength and his wealth shall not come into the Con¬ 
gregation of the Community. ... He shall not be declared 
innocent by atonement, and he shall not be cleansed by wa¬ 
ters of impurity, and he shall not be sanctified by seas and 
rivers, and he shall not be cleansed by all the waters of 
washing. Unclean, unclean he shall be all the days of his 
despising the judgments of God in order not to be disciplined 
in the Community of His Counsel. (IQS 3:1-6) 

However the waters of cleansing, or ritual bathing, were 
not in themselves able to cleanse man from sin; the rite was 
not sacramental in the sense that it worked apart from the con¬ 
scious will of the man. 
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For in the spirit of the Counsel of the Truth of God the 
ways of man shall receive atonement for all his iniquities to 
look on the Light of life, and with a holy spirit to be united 
in His truth he shall be cleansed from all his iniquities, and 
with a spirit of uprightness and humility his sin shall be 
atoned, and in the humility of his soul toward all the stat¬ 
utes of God his flesh shall be cleansed, to be sprinkled with 
waters of impurity and to be cleansed with waters of pound¬ 
ing (= washing?). (IQS 3:6-9) 

A passage in the Damascus Document may shed additional 
light on ritual bathing. 

Concerning purification in water: 

Let no man wash in filthy water or in too little to cover a 
man. Let him not cleanse a vessel in it. And any pool in a rock 
in which there is not enough to cover (a man) and which an 
unclean person has touched, it is unclean: its waters are like 
the waters of a vessel. (CD 10:10-13) 

On the basis of this passage, Allegro thinks it “more likely 
that the sectarians would have preferred the running water of 
the Jordan ... or even of ‘Ain Feshkha to the south, to the 
static tanks in the Settlement.” 16 

The Purity 

The passage concerning admission to the Community con¬ 
tains references to “the Purity of the Many” and “the Drink 
of the Many." 17 The precise identification of these items or 
qualities is not yet possible. The word tohora in rabbinical 
usage refers to ritually clean articles such as vessels, utensils, 
garments, and particularly food. It seems reasonable to sug¬ 
gest that the Purity and the Drink were parts of a sacred meal, 
sacred food and sacred drink, from which novices and mem¬ 
bers under discipline for serious violations were barred. 

Holy Days of the Calendar 

Both in the Old Testament and in the Qumran writings 
the observance of holy days is part of the religious life. Sab¬ 
baths, new moons, holy days, years, and exact epochs are men- 

16 J. M. Allegro, The Dead Sea Scrolls (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 
1956), p. 90. 

17 IQS 6:16-17, 20-21, p. 53 above. Other references are found in IQS 
7:3, 10-20; 8:17-18, 24-25; and CD 9:21-23. For a more detailed study see 
my Amazing Dead Sea Scrolls, pp. 86-90. 
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tioned in the Dead Sea Scrolls. The Day of Atonement was 
important in the history of the Sect (cf. lQpHab 11:7). Other 
holy days of the Jewish year were observed, as is now clear 
from the Mishmaroth texts. 

One of the vows of admission was “not to advance the 
times and not to retard (them) from any of their appointed 
seasons" (IQS 1:14-15). In the Habukkuk Commentary there 
is a reference to the Wicked Priest who persecuted the Teacher 
of Righteousness, and then 

at the end of the appointed time of the resting on the Day of 
Atonement he appeared unto them to swallow them up and 
to cause them to stumble on the day of the fast, the Sabbath 
of their rest. (lQpHab 11:4-7) 

This statement makes sense only if the Day of Atonement 
was observed by the Qumranians at a different time than it 
was by official Judaism. 

The most extensive studies have been published by Mile 
A. Jaubert. 18 For our purposes we need only point out that 
the Qumranians apparently used a lunar calendar (354 days 
in the year, with intercalary months as needed to keep the 
year in phase with the sun) and a solar calendar (364 days, 
with an intercalary day). 18a The lunar calendar was the calendar 
of normative Judaism; the solar calendar was preserved in the 
Book of Jubilees. The Mishmaroth texts from Cave Four con¬ 
tain a synchronization of the two calendars and the twenty- 
six priestly courses (cf. 1QM 2:2) through a complete six-year 
cycle. The same texts mention the annual feasts: Passover, 
Feast of Wave Offering, Feast of Weeks, Day of Remembrance 
(and not New Year’s Day), Day of Expiations, and Feast of 
Tabernacles. 19 

The Ceremony of Passing Over into the Covenant 

The opening columns of the Manual of Discipline describe 

18 A. Jaubert, La date de la Cine (Paris: Lecoffre, 1957; 159 pp.). Eugen 
Ruckstuhl, Chronology of the Last Days of Jesus (New York: Desclde, 
1965), has built on this work in a study that deserves careful reading, es¬ 
pecially pp. 72-140. For other titles on the subject, see my Bibliography of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls 1948-1957, §§3356-3367. 

18aThere is no indication of any attempt to harmonize this solar calen¬ 
dar with the actual solar year. 

19 Cf. J. T. Milik, Ten Years of Discovery in the Wilderness of Judaea 
(Studies in Biblical Theology, No. 26; London: SCM, 1959), pp. 107-113. 
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a ceremony that could be called, using Qumranian termi¬ 
nology, “entering” or “passing over into the Covenant” (IQS 
1:16, 18, 23; 2:10, 12, 18). The ceremony was an annual 
occasion, if we have interpreted it correctly: “Thus they shall 
do year by year all the days of the dominion of Belial” (IQS 
2:19). 

There was also an annual examination (IQS 5:24, p. 51 
above) with promotion or demotion. The postulant, likewise, 
was examined for a year, and the novice for a second year 
(IQS 6:13-23, p. 53 above). It is possible that these exami¬ 
nations were held, together with the ceremony of passing over 
into the Covenant, at the same time. One scholar has sug¬ 
gested that it was in connection with the Feast of Weeks — a 
suggestion that commends itself the more since Pentecost (or 
Weeks) is the festival commemorating the giving of the Law 
at Sinai. The Day of Atonement might equally well be con¬ 
sidered, for in Jewish thought this is the day when the heavenly 
books of good and evil deeds are balanced, and man receives 
God’s gracious atonement for another year. 

Punishment and Excommunication 

A detailed list of punishments and fines for offenses against 
the Community is given in the Manual of Discipline (IQS 
6:24—7:25). It covers such matters as: lying concerning prop¬ 
erty, answering disrespectfully, using the divine name, inter¬ 
rupting a fellow, sleeping during sessions of the Many or 
leaving without permission, going naked, spitting in the ses¬ 
sion of the Many, laughing stupidly and loudly, etc. Fines are 
expressed in terms of days or tnonths; the exact meaning is 
not clear, but it may refer to exclusion from the sessions or 
from the sacred meals. 

For more serious offenses there was banishment from the 
Community. Murmuring against a brother or slandering him 
brought temporary exclusion, but the same offense against the 
Many or the Community was punished by permanent exclu¬ 
sion: “they shall send him away and he shall not return again” 
(IQS 7:17). A member who betrayed the truth and walked 
in stubbornness of heart was sent away for two years, and the 
process of his readmission sounds similar to the admission of 
a new member: 

If he returns (or repents), he shall be punished two years; in 
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the first he shall not touch the Purity of the Many, and in the 
second he shall not touch the Drink of the Many, and after 
all the men of the Community he shall sit. And when two 
years of days are fulfilled, the Many shall ask concerning his 
affairs, and if they shall cause him to approach, then he shall 
be written in his position, and afterwards he may ask concern¬ 
ing his judgment. (IQS 7:19-21) 

However, if the man had been a member of the Council of 
the Community for more than ten years and had become guilty 
of the same crime, he was banished permanently, and 

any man from the men of the Cofmmunity who shall minjgle 
with him in his purity or in his wealth, whfich is not by au¬ 
thority of] the Many, his judgment (or case) shall be like him, 
to [be sent away . . . ]. (IQS 7:24-25) 

Summary 

The Qumranians were men who voluntarily separated 
themselves from the world. They turned their property over 
to the Community and had all things, including their mind 
and strength, in common. It is perhaps not accurate to call 
them a monastic order, since there were no vows of poverty 
or celibacy. In fact, provision is made in the literature for the 
presence of women and children in the camp and for the in¬ 
struction of youths from early childhood. 

They were devoted to the study of the Law of Moses. For 
them the Law meant a way of life, including the positive vir¬ 
tues as well as the negative prohibitions. Their literature con¬ 
tains many legalistic details, particularly with reference to 
the Sabbath, and in some points their Sabbatarian laws are 
more rigid than any known from any other Jewish source. 

They did not stress the sacrifices of the altar, although pro¬ 
vision is made in the literature for limited participation. The 
development of spiritual sacrifices is noteworthy. Ritual wash¬ 
ing may have partly taken the place of the sacrificial system, 
and it is possible that a sacred meal also was a substitute for 
animal sacrifices. 

They observed the calendar of the Book of Jubilees, syn¬ 
chronizing it with the official calendar to keep their priestly 
courses functioning properly. 

Annual examinations, punishments, and even exclusion 
from the Sect, underscore the serious application of their dis¬ 
cipline to their life in the Community. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE QUMRAN DOCTRINE OF GOD- 
“THE GOD OF KNOWLEDGE” 


Beliefs develop slowly. Even those of us who speak of “re¬ 
vealed religion” do not think that it was delivered all at one 
time in nicely bound volumes arranged according to theolog¬ 
ical subjects. Man learns slowly, and as he learns he is able 
to progress to the next stage. When we say that God revealed 
truth to man, we recognize that God was fitting His revela¬ 
tions to this learning process. Theology develops as man seeks 
to arrange the scattered details in some orderly manner. 

To speak of the “theology of Qumran” is therefore ideal¬ 
istic. We have found no systematic theologies, and the texts 
we have found suggest that the Qumranians had not yet de¬ 
veloped any systematic theologians. Therefore when we at¬ 
tempt to arrange their beliefs in some semblance of system, we 
are imposing to a certain extent our own thought categories. 

The customary divisions of theology are: the doctrine of 
God (Theology proper), the nature of man (Anthropology), 
and the relationship between God and man, or salvation 
(Soteriology). We shall follow in general this outline. 

The Qumran Doctrine of God 

The Qumran Covenanters were Jews; therefore they be¬ 
lieved in the God of the Old Testament, the God who had re¬ 
vealed Himself and His will through the prophets to Israel. 
On this is based the Qumran “argument from history” found 
in the Damascus Document (cf. CD 2:14—3:12). The Qum- 
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ranians were moreover a sect that had separated from Jerusa¬ 
lem, gone into the desert (or to Damascus), and “entered the 
New Covenant”; therefore we should find points at which the 
Qumranians deviate from the beliefs of normative Judaism. 
This is “sectarian Judaism.” 

The following extended passage from the War Scroll gives 
us a fairly comprehensive idea of the Qumran doctrine of God. 
He is the God of Israel: 

Who is there like Thee, O God of Israel, in H[eave]n and 
on earth, who shall do according to Thy great deeds and Thy 
mighty heroism? And who is there like Thy people Israel whom 
Thou hast chosen for Thyself from all the peoples of the lands: 
a people of holy ones of the Covenant and instructed in the 
Statute, of enlightened ones of understanding and knowl¬ 
edge] who both hear an honored voice and see angels of holi¬ 
ness, whose ear has been opened and who hear deep things? 
(1QM 10:8-11) 

He is the Lord of creation: 

[For Thou hast spread] the sail of the clouds, the host of 
luminaries, and the burden of the winds (or spirits) and the 
dominion of the holy ones, storehouses of [Thy] glfory]. 
[Thou art the One forming] forests, and creating earth and 
the statutes of its divisions into wilderness and the land of 
the Arabah and all its produce with [its] frfuit and] its 
[...], the circle of seas and the reservoirs of the rivers and 
the valley of the deeps, the deeds of beasts and winged ones, 
the model of man and [his] hisftory and] his [see]d, the mix¬ 
ture of language and the scattering of peoples, the dwelling 
place of families and the inheritance of lands [...], the 
appointed times of holiness and the seasons of the years and 
the end-times of eternity. [About 3 lines too fragmentary for 
translation.] (1QM 10:11-15) 

He is the God of history: 

But to Thee is the war, and in the strength of Thy hand 
have their corpses been eviscerated so there is no burying 
(them). And Goliath the Gittite, a mighty hero, Thou didst 
deliver into the hand of David Thy Servant; for he trusted in 
Thy great name and not in sword and spear. 

For to Thee is the war, and the Philistines he sufbdued] 
many times in Thy holy name. And also by the hand of our 
kings Thou didst save us many times for Thy mercy’s sake, 
and not according to our deeds which we made evil, nor (ac¬ 
cording to) our rebellious actions. (1QM 11:1-4) 
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He is the God of the Qumran covenanters: 

To Thee is the war and from [Thee] the power, and not 
ours; and not our strength and the might of our hands have 
done valor, but in Thy strength and in the might of Thy 
great valor. 

A[s] Thou didst declare to us formerly, saying, "A star shall 
proceed from Jacob, a sceptre shall rise from Israel, and he 
shall crush the temples (of the foreheads) of Moab and he shall 
destroy all the sons of Seth; and he shall go down from Jacob 
and cause the survivor [from the] city to perish, and the enemy 
shall be a possession, and Israel shall do valiantly.” And by 
the hands of Thine anointed ones w r ho see Thy testimonies 
Thou hast declared to us the [en]d of the wars of Thy hands, 
to be glorified by our enemies, to cause the troops of Belial to 
fall, seven nations of vanity, by the hand of Thy redeemed 
poor, in [... ] and in peace by marvellous might. (1QM 11:4-9) 

And the melted heart (has become) a doorway of hope. And 
Thou wilt do to them as Pharaoh and as the officers of his char¬ 
iots in the [R]ed Sea. And the smitten in spirit Thou wilt 
cause to pass by like a torch of fire in the sheaves consuming 
(the) wicked, and not turning back until finishing (the) guilty. 

And formerly [Thou didst] cause to liefar the appointed 
seas]on of the strength of Thy hand on the Kittim, saying, 
“Asshur shall fall by the sword that is not of man, and a sword 
that is not human shall devour him.” For by the hand of the 
poor Thou wilt deliver up the [enem]ies of all the lands and 
by the hand of those who are bowed in dust, to bring low the 
mighty ones of the peoples, and to bring back the recompense 
of the wicked on [ . . . ], to justify the judgment of Thy truth 
on all the sons of men, and to make for Thyself an eternal 
name on the people of [ . . . ] the wars, and to be exalted and 
sanctified in the eyes of the rest of the nations, to know [about 
4 lines too broken for translation]. (1QM 11:9-15) 

A passage with numerous similarities will be found in the 
Thanksgiving Hymns (1QH 1:6-20). Material for reconstruct¬ 
ing the Qumran doctrine of God will be found throughout the 
literature. 

Qumran Dualism 

The term “Dualism" is used in many ways: in philosophy, 
it is used of the matter-spirit dualism of the universe; in reli¬ 
gion, of the ethical good-evil dualism, and also of the cosmo- 
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logical dualism of a supreme Good Being versus an equal Evil 
Being. Ethical dualism is found in the Bible: the two ways 
set before man (Prov. 2:13-15), the conflict between light and 
darkness (John 1:5), etc. Cosmological dualism is found in 
its classical form in Zoroastrianism, a religion that originated 
in Persia: Angra Mainyu (later Ahriman), the creator of evil, 
is opposed by Ahura Mazda (Ormuzd), the creator of good. 
But Zoroastrianism is not a perfect dualism, for whereas the 
two Spirits are coeval - that is, they have both existed from 
the beginning — they are not both eternal, for Ormuzd shall 
in the end triumph over Ahriman. 

Elements of cosmological dualism, at least in modified 
form, are found in the Biblical doctrine of Satan, who is 
struggling against God much as Ahriman opposes Ormuzd. 
There is an important difference, however, for whereas 
Ormuzd is coeval with Ahriman, Satan is a creature of God. 

Frequently a part of dualism, but not necessarily so, is the 
concept of lesser beings — spirits, angels, demons — who serve 
the supreme Being. Spirits and angels are mentioned in the 
Old Testament; angels, demons, and other spiritual beings 
are mentioned in the New Testament. 

The struggle between these two hosts of beings can take 
place in the heavens; or it can take place on earth, with the 
subjugation or deliverance of man as its object; or man can 
be portrayed as entering into the conflict, to aid the forces of 
good or the forces of evil as he wills. 

Against this brief background, the following passage from 
the Manual of Discipline is illuminating. First there is a 
statement of purpose: 

For the enlightened man, to understand and to teach all the 
sons of light in the generations of all the sons of man as to 
all kinds of their spirits in their signs, as to their deeds in 
their generations, and as to the visitation of their afflictions 
with the end-times of their reward. (IQS 3:13-15) 

God is supreme over all: 

From the God of knowledge (comes) all that is and that is 
to be; and before their being He established all their purpose, 
and when they came into being for their testimony as the pur¬ 
pose of His glory, they fulfill their work and there is no chang¬ 
ing. In His hand are the judgments of all, and it is He who 
shall provide for them in all their desires. (IQS 3:15-17) 
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God created two spirits: 

And it is He who created man to have dominion over the 
planet, and He appointed to him two spirits to walk in them 
until the appointed time of His visitation: they are the spirits 
of truth and unrighteousness (or error). 

In the abode of light are the generations of truth, and from 
the wellspring of darkness are the generations of unrighteous¬ 
ness. And in the hand of the Prince of Lights is the dominion 
of all the sons of unrighteousness, and in the ways of dark¬ 
ness they shall walk. (IQS 3:17-21) 

The Angel of Darkness opposes God and is opposed by Him: 

And by the Angel of Darkness is the misleading (or straying) 
of all the sons of righteousness, and all their sins and their 
iniquities and their guilt and their rebellious deeds are in his 
dominion, according to the mysteries of God, until His end- 
time. And all their afflictions and the appointed times of their 
anguish are in the dominion of His adversary (or Mastema); 
and all the spirits of his lot (exist) to cause the sons of light 
to stumble, but the God of Israel and the angel of His truth 
(are) a help to all the sons of light. 

And it is He who created the spirits of light and darkness, 
and upon them He founded all His deeds, [and on] their 
[ways] every work [and on their ways every visitation. 

One (spirit) God has loved for all the ages of eternity, and 
in all its actions He will be pleased for ever. One (spirit), 
He has loathed its secret council, and all its ways He hates in 
perpetuity. (IQS 3:21—4:1) 

The way of the spirit of truth is described: 

And these are their ways in the world: to give light in the 
heart of man, and to make straight before him all the ways 
of true righteousness; and to put his heart in fear of the judg¬ 
ments; and a spirit of humility, and slowness to anger, and 
breadth of mercy, and eternal goodness, and enlightenment 
and understanding and mighty wisdom trusting in all the 
works of God and leaning on the multitude of His mercy, and 
a spirit of knowledge in all the purpose of doing, and zeal of 
the judgments of righteousness, and the purpose of holiness 
with firm purpose, and greatness of mercy unto all the sons 
of truth, and glorious purity loathing all the idols of impurity, 
and modesty to walk in all prudence; and to hide for truth the 
mysteries of knowledge. (IQS 4:2-6) 

These are the secret councils of the spirit for the sons of 
truth in the world. And the visitation of all who walk in it 
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for healing, and abundance of peace in length of days, to yield 
seed with all the blessing of eternity, and eternal rejoicing in 
perpetual life, and perfection of glory with a garment of 
splendor in eternal light. (IQS 4:6-8) 

The way of the spirit of unrighteousness is also described: 

And to the spirit of unrighteousness, greediness and negli¬ 
gence in the work of righteousness, wickedness and falsehood, 
pride and haughty heart, lying and deceit, cruelty and much 
hypocrisy, quickness of anger and much stupidity and pre¬ 
sumptuous zeal, loathesome works in the spirit of fornication 
and ways of impurity in deeds of uncleanness, and a tongue 
of insults, blindness of eyes and heaviness of ear, stiffness of 
neck and hardness of heart, to walk in all the ways of darkness 
and the cunningness of wickedness. (IQS 4:9-11) 

The two spirits influence all of this life: 

In these (two spirits) are the generations of all the sons of 
men, and in their divisions are all the hosts (of men) for their 
generations. And in their ways they shall walk, and every effect 
of their deeds (shall be) in their (i.e. the spirits’) divisions 
according to the inheritance of a man, between much and little, 
for all the times of eternity. For God appointed them (i.e. the 
spirits) in equal parts until the final end, and He set eternal 
enmity between their divisions. Loathing of truth are the 
actions of unrighteousness, and loathing of unrighteousness are 
all the ways of truth: and a contending zeal is upon all their 
judgments, for they do not walk in unity. 

But God in the mysteries of His enlightenment and in the 
wisdom of His glory has appointed an end to the existence of 
unrighteousness, and in the time/of visitation He will destroy 
it forever. (IQS 4:15-19) 

To this moment the spirits of truth and unrighteousness con¬ 
tend in the heart of man: they walk in wisdom and folly. And 
according to the inheritance of a man in truth and righteous¬ 
ness, so he hates unrighteousness; and according to his posses¬ 
sion in the lot of unrighteousness, he does wickedness in it and 
so he loathes truth. (IQS 4:23-25) 

But God has decreed their times and their works: 

For in equal measure God appointed them (the spirits) until 
the end He has decreed, and to make new. It is He who knew 
the effect of their deeds for all the times of [their appointment] 
and He shall cause them to inherit the sons of man, to know 
good [and evil. And it is He who c]ast the lots for every 
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living thing, according to his spirit in [the day of! visitation. 

(IQS 4:25-26) 

There are a number of important observations to make on 
this passage. 

First and foremost is the rigid monism that pervades the 
entire section. God is supreme. There is never any question 
but that God has created all things and God will finish all 
things according to His own plan. Several scholars have sug¬ 
gested that there is marked Zoroastrian influence on Qumran 
theology, particularly in the dualism of the two spirits. But 
this is not Zoroastrian dualism. If there is in the Scrolls other 
evidence of Zoroastrian influence — in my opinion quite in¬ 
direct and removed —it has certainly been refined by the mo¬ 
nism of the Old Testament. If the Qumranians received cer¬ 
tain peculiar doctrines from Zoroastrian sources, then this 
passage seems to be a polemic against Zoroastrian dualism. 

Second, both spirits are created beings, created by God. 
The two Spirits of Zoroastrianism are uncreated. “Light" and 
“darkness" are, to be sure, found in Zoroastrianism, and Ahura 
Mazda is associated with light (has he not given us the word 
for the mazda lamp?) — but it takes more than this to prove 
derivation or even relationship. The contrast between light 
and darkness is so obvious to anyone who can see, that many 
have drawn upon these terms to express their ideas. 

The resulting works of these two spirits upon men can be 
compared to the “deeds of the flesh" and the “fruits of the 
Spirit in Paul s writings; we shall return to this when we 
consider the relationship between Paul and Qumran. Like¬ 
wise the idea of light and darkness will be considered when 
we discuss the relationship between the Johannine writings 
and Qumran. ° 

The doctrine of man in this passage is very important; we 
shall return to it when we turn to the Qumran concept of man. 

Satan, Belial, Mastema, and the Angels 

In the Old Testament, the passages referring to Satan and 
angels are usually dated to the period after the Exile, and the 
doctrines are traced to Zoroastrian influence. In the inter- 
testamental period there was an elaboration of the doctrines. 
We therefore are prepared to find an elaborate doctrine of 
these spiritual beings in Qumran writings. 
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The word “Satan” is found only in a fragment of a hymn, 
where it seems to be a common noun: “you shall rebuke every 
destroying adversary (Satan).” 1 

A more common name for the adversary of God is “Belial,” 
which occurs nearly forty times, mostly in the War Scroll 
(16x) and the Thanksgiving Hymns (13x). In the Damascus 
Document, Belial is opposed to “the Prince of Lights”: 

For formerly Moses and Aaron stood by the hand of the Prince 
of Lights, and Belial raised Jannes and his brother by his 
craftiness. (CD 5:17-19)- 

In the passage quoted above (IQS 3:20-21, p. 79) the Prince of 
Lights is opposed by the Angel of Darkness; it therefore seems 
reasonable to identify the Angel of Darkness with Belial. 

God’s adversary is also called “Mastema,” a word which, 
like “Satan,” can be used either as a common noun or a proper 
noun: 

And all their afflictions and the appointed times of their an¬ 
guish are in the dominion of His adversary (or Mastema). 
(IQS 3:23) 

And on the day when man sets it on his soul to return to the 
Law of Moses the angel of the adversary (the Mastema) will 
turn away from him, if he establishes his words. (CD 16:5) 3 

“Mastema” and “Belial” seem to used in a parallelism in the 
War Scroll, in a passage which presents a problem of transla¬ 
tion: 


And Thou hast made Belial for destruction (or, to destroy?) 
the angel Mastema wbhr [ ]. (1QM 13:10-11) 

Unfortunately, the break in the following word makes transla¬ 
tion uncertain. In my opinion the sentence ends after the 
word Mastema — which makes a parallelism impossible and 
favors the translation, “Thou hast made Belial to destroy the 
angel Mastema.” I admit that this does not seem to be con¬ 
sistent with the usage of Mastema in other passages, especially 
IQS 3:23 quoted above (cf. also p. 79). 

1 1QH fragment 4:6 (Habermann, megilldt midbar yehdda , p. 136); cf. 
Zech. 3:2. 

“ Cf. the reference to Jannes and Jambres in 2 Tim. 3:8. 

3 Cf. the expression “the angel Satan” in 2 Cor. 12:7. The word Mastema 
occurs also in 1QM 13:4, 11. 
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The following passages contain information concerning 
the doctrine of angels. They serve God in Heaven: 

For the multitude of [the]se holy ones in Heaven and the hosts 
of angels in Thy holy habitation of pfraise] Thy [name], and 
the elect of a holy people Thou hast appointed for Thyself in 
[ . . . and the numbjer of the names of all their hosts with 
Thee in Thy holy dwelling, and the afngels of heavjen in Thy 
holy habitation, and the favors of [Thy] ble[ssing] and the cov¬ 
enant of Thy peace, Thou hast engraved them with the stylus 
of life, to rule [over them] in all the appointed times of eter¬ 
nity, and to muster the hfosts of] Thine [ele]ct by thousands 
and tens of thousands, together with their holy ones and [the 
host] of Thine angels, and for a possession of (Thy?) hand in 
the war [ . . . ] those who rise from earth, the covenant of Thy 
judgment and with the elect of heaven [Thy] blefssings.] (1QM 
12:1-5) 

They also serve the Covenanters: 

And Thou, God, art established] in the glory of Thy Kingdom 
and the congregation of Thy holy ones is in our midst for an 
eternfal] help. [Before] us contempt for kings, derision and 
mockery for the mighty ones. The Holy One, the Lord and 
the King of glory is with us, the people of (or, together with) 
the holy ones. The migfhty ones of] the host of angels are in 
our muster, and the hero of the wa[r] in our congregation, and 
the host of his spirits with our marching men, and [ou]r horses 
are [like] clouds and like the thickness of dew to cover the 
earth, and like a flood of showers to water (with) judgment 
all its produce. (1QM 12:6-9) 

God is Ruler over all angels and spirits: 

Th[ou O God] hast [redeemed] us for Thyself, an eternal peo¬ 
ple, and in the lot of light Thou hast cast us for Thy truth. 
And the Prince of Light formerly Thou didst muster to help 
us, and [Thou hast] chofsen the sons of righteousnes]s and all 
the spirits of truth in his dominion. And Thou hast made 
Belial for destruction, the angel Mastema. And [Thou hast] 
chosen [with] his [help] and with his counsel to make wicked¬ 
ness and to make guilt. And all the spirits of his lot, the 
angels of woe, in the statutes of darkness they shall walk, and 
unto him shall be their [desi]re together. And we in the lot 
of Thy truth shall be glad in Thy strength, and we shall re¬ 
joice in Thy salvation, and we shall exult in [Thy] he[lp and 
we shall — ?— in] Thy [p]eace. (1QM 13:9-13) 
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The angels Michael the prince, Gabriel, Sariel, and Ra¬ 
phael are mentioned in the War Scroll (1QM 9:15-16). In the 
final battle, the outcome is secured by Michael: 

And He shall send an eternal help to the lot of His 
[redemption in the strength of the mighty angel Michael in 
eternal light, to illumine with gladness the hfouse of Is]rael, 
peace and blessing to the lot of God, to exalt among the gods 
( = angels?) the ministry of Michael and the dominion of 
Israel over all flesh. (1QM 17:6-8) 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE QUMRAN DOCTRINE OF MAN- 
“A SLICE OF CLAY” 

Man feels the need of “salvation.” He may not use this 
word, but every effort he makes to improve his lot, whether 
it be education, science, or construction, is a way of saying, 
“Things are not yet perfect; they could be better.” 

There are three, and it would seem only three ways of sal¬ 
vation. Man can save himself: this is Humanism. He can 
work with God for his salvation: this is sometimes called syn¬ 
ergism. Or he must depend entirely upon God to bring in 
the “golden age”: this is salvation by grace. The Bible, Old 
and New Testaments, Jews and Christians, Protestants and 
Catholics, Eastern and Western Catholicism — all have always 
unanimously repudiated Humanism as a possible option. 
Events of recent decades tend to confirm the belief that man 
must have help from God if he is to achieve a perfect order. 
The choice between some form of synergism and pure grace 
has not been so clearly defined: both Judaism and Christianity 
have long debated it without a final answer. 

If man must depend upon God, whether for part or all of 
his salvation, how can he know what God expects of him? 
This is the problem of the knowledge of God. Does God speak 
through dreams, or angels, or specially selected men? This is 
revelation in its broadest sense. Is the knowledge communi¬ 
cated to all men, or just to a chosen number? This intro¬ 
duces the matter of election. Is it secret, hidden from all 
except a select few? This is esoteric knowledge. So develops 
the complex problem of the knowledge of God. 
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And if man's salvation depends entirely upon God’s grace, 
then all of these questions must be asked, and in addition 
still others. Is man a free agent, able to make his own deci¬ 
sions, or is he “elect” or “reprobate” solely by the will of 
God? The question of determinism enters, and with it the 
correlate of free will. Is the choice anterior to man’s actions, 
or does it involve his moral behavior? Are good works the 
response to God’s election or are they the work of God’s re¬ 
demption in him? Each question leads in turn to others. 

The men of Qumran, like men of all places and ages, 
asked these questions. Their answers are not always unequivo¬ 
cal, and to us they may not always be satisfactory, but they are 
interesting and important. 

The Qumran Doctrine of Man 

The most extensive passages are found in the devotional 
portions of the Qumran writings: the hymn at the end of the 
Manual of Discipline, and the scroll of Thanksgiving Hymns. 

In the Manual of Discipline we find the following passage: 

As for me, to man is wickedness and to the secret council 
of flesh is unrighteousness; my iniquities, my rebellions, my 
sins, along with the perversions of my heart (belong) to the 
secret council of vermin and those who walk in darkness. For 
to man is his way, and the frail being cannot establish his steps; 
but to God is judgment, and from His hand is perfection of 
the way. And by His knowledge everything has come into ex¬ 
istence, and everything exists by His purpose. He shall estab¬ 
lish it, and without Him it shall not be done. 

As for me, if I stagger, the mercies of God are my salvation 
for ever. And if I stumble by the iniquity of flesh, my judg¬ 
ment is in the righteousness of God: it shall stand perpetually. 
And if He shall unloose my distress, then from destruction He 
will rescue my soul, and He will establish my steps on the 
way. By His tender mercies He has caused me to approach, 
and by His covenant love He will bring in my judgment. By 
His true righteousness [He] will judge me, and in the abun¬ 
dance of His goodness He will make atonement on behalf of 
all my iniquities, and by His righteousness He will cleanse me 
from the impurity of man and the sin of humankind. (IQS 
11:9-15) 

Similar to it is the following passage from the Thanksgiving 
Hymns: 
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And what then is man — even earth is he, and from clay he 
has been sliced, and to dust is his return — that Thou shouldst 
enlighten him with wonders like these, and by the secret of 
G[od] Thou shouldst inform him? 

As for me, (I am) dust and ash; what shall I plan (?) if Thou 
hast not desired it, and what shall I consider if it is not Thy 
will? How shall I take strength if Thou hast not made me to 
stand? And how shall I have understanding if Thou hast not 
formed (it) for me? And how shall I speak if Thou hast not 
opened my mouth? And how shall I reply if Thou hast not 
enlightened me? . . . What therefore is he who returns to his 
dust that he should retain [strengt]h? Only for Thy glory hast 
Thou made all these. (1QH 10:3-8, 12) 

Similar ideas are found in other hymns (cf. 1QH 4:29-37; 
9:14-18; 13:13-21; 18:21-29). 

This is devotional literature, and man always tends to be 
more humble in the presence of Deity. If we had a scientific 
or philosophical treatise on the human being from Qumran 
we might find a different approach. But in the extant liter¬ 
ature, man is the creature of God, with nothing in himself that 
God has not graciously given him. Man is not the master of 
his own way. In fact, something quite similar to “double pre¬ 
destination” is found in one passage: 

Only Thou hast [created] the righteous, and from the womb 
Thou hast established him for the appointed time of (Thy) 
will, to be kept in Thy covenant and to walk in all (Thy way), 
[and to have p]ity upon him in the multitude of Thy tender 
mercies, and to unloose all the anguish of his soul, for age¬ 
long salvation and eternal peace, and without any lack. And 
Thou hast raised up from flesh his glory. 

And the wicked men Thou hast created for [the end-times 
of] Thine [ang]er, and from the womb Thou hast sanctified 
them for the day of slaughter. For they walk in the way of 
no good and they despise [Thy] cfovenant. Thy word] their 
spirit loathes, and they have not delighted in anything Thou 
hast commanded, and they have chosen what Thou hast hated. 
(1QM 15:14-19) 

We have already read the passage concerning the “two 
spirits” in connection with the Qumran doctrine of God. 1 It 
will repay reading again, this time noting the doctrine of man. 
There is an “enlightened” man; all he has, he received from 

lCf. IQS 3:13-4:26, pp. 78-80 above. 
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God; he is to have dominion over the earth. Man in general 
is led by two spirits; the blessings and virtues are from the 
spirit of light, the evils from the spirit of unrighteousness. 
Finally, God purifies the enlightened man who has been led 
by the spirit of truth. 

The utter sinfulness of man is brought out in a passage 
in the Manual of Discipline. He cannot be cleansed by any 
means as long as he scorns the ordinances of God and refuses 
to be taught by the Community. When he accepts the truth 
from the Community, then he can be cleansed: 

And he shall establish his steps to walk perfectly in all the 
ways of God, as He commanded with reference to the ap¬ 
pointed times of His testimonies. And he shall not turn aside 
to the right or to the left, and he is not permitted to step one 
step from all His ways. Then he will be favored with atone¬ 
ments of sweet savor before God, and the covenant of an 
eternal Community shall be his (?). (IQS 3:9-12) 2 

Salvation, Justification, and Good Works 

Man’s salvation depends upon God’s willingness to forgive: 
this was the lesson of history and the remnant of Israel (CD 
1:4). It is also the lesson of human experience. 

As for me, I know that not to man is righteousness nor to the 
son of man is perfection of way. To God most high are all 
the works of righteousness, and the way of man is not estab¬ 
lished except by the spirit God fashioned for him, to perfect 
a way for the sons of men, that they may know all His works 
in the might of His power and in the multitude of His mercies 
unto all the sons of His pleasure. (1QH 4:30-33) 

At the same time, human responsibility is not absent. There 
is strong emphasis on good works and on repentance through¬ 
out the Qumran documents. The following passage from the 
Manual of Discipline is representative: 

For they are not reckoned in His covenant, for they did not 
seek and they did not inquire after His statutes to know the 
hidden things in which they have strayed with resulting guilt, 
while the revealed things they have done high-handedly .... 
(IQS 5:11-12) 

2 For the preceding lines, see p. 71 above. The last clause here is diffi¬ 
cult; the author seems to have changed his intended subject to an indirect 
object. 
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Is there a doctrine of justification in Qumran theology 
like the Pauline doctrine? A number of scholars believe they 
have found it. One scholar does so by translating mtipal 
“justification” in several passages; but the contexts do not 
require such translation, and the history of the word in He¬ 
brew usage does not support it. Others point to the passage 
in the Habakkuk Commentary, where the same verse which 
Paul uses to support his doctrine is used by the Qumranians: 

Its interpretation: concerning all doers of the Law in the 
house of Judah whom God will deliver from the house of 
judgment for the sake of their toil and their faith in the 
teacher of righteousness. (lQpHab 8:1-3) 

We shall discuss this at greater length when we study the 
relationship of Paul with Qumran writings. For the moment 
let us note that forgiveness in Qumran seems to be God’s 
willingness to grant to man the spirit by which man is able 
to keep God’s Law; it does not seem to be God’s willingness to 
look upon man as “righteous” apart from good works. Even 
in the passage just quoted we note that it concerns “all doers 
of the Law.” 

The requirements of those who entered the New Covenant 
are set forth in several places in the Scrolls. We have already 
examined the complicated legal system, particularly the Sab¬ 
bath laws. A summary of the essential obligations is quoted 
on pp. 64f. above (CD 6:14-19). 

Gnosis and Gnosticism 

In a number of the passages cited there are repeated refer¬ 
ences to “knowledge,” “mysteries,” “truth,” and similar terms. 
Several scholars refer to this as “Gnosticism,” and some have 
traced it to Zoroastrianism. K. G. Kuhn says, “This Gnostic 
structure of the new text can scarcely have sprung up from 
Jewish tradition.” 3 Dupont-Sommer remarks, “As a matter 
of fact, the idea of Knowledge, Gnosis, impregnates the whole 
of Qumran thought and mysticism . . . .” 4 

First, we need a clear idea of what Gnosticism is; then we 
can evaluate these statements. 

3K. G. Kuhn, "Die in Palastina gefundenen hebraischen Texte und 
das Neue Testament,” Zeitschrijt fur Theologie und Kirche 47 (1950), 

p. 211. 

■* Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran, p. 332. 
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Gnosticism is in the first place a philosophical dualism 
(see pp. 77f.) with an added ethical concept. It starts with the 
idea that the universe is composed of matter and spirit, and 
usually adds the belief that matter is evil and only spirit is 
good. The supreme spiritual power or being of the Universe 
— let us call him or it “God” for convenience — is essentially 
good, and therefore could have had no part in the creation of 
matter which is evil. Creation therefore took place through 
a series of “emanations” and a Demiurge; thus “God” is re¬ 
moved from matter by these intermediaries. 

Secondly, Gnosticism, as the name implies, claims a secret 
or esoteric knowledge by which man is able to achieve “salva¬ 
tion” from the material world of evil and enter the spiritual 
realm of good. This knowledge is not communicated to any 
except those who are duly initiated into the system. 

Both elements are necessary if the system is properly to be 
labelled “Gnosticism.” The secret or esoteric knowledge seems 
to be part of Qumran belief; but what of philosophical 
dualism? 

God is called “the God of Knowledge” (IQS 3:15). There 
is a body of hidden knowledge that is revealed to those who 
enter into the covenant: 

When these are established in the foundation of the Com¬ 
munity two years of days in perfection of way, they shall be 
separated (as) holiness in the midst of the Counsel of the 
men of the Community. And every matter (or word) which 
is hidden from Israel which has (!) been found by the man 
who is seeking, let him not hide it from these out of fear of 
a spirit of backsliding. (IQS 8:11-12) 

This true knowledge is to be kept from the men of unright¬ 
eousness and revealed only to those chosen of the way (IQS 
9:17-18). God has opened the ears of the Covenanters to 
wonderful mysteries (1QH 1:21). 

If the Thanksgiving Hymns are the work of the Teacher 
of Righteousness, or even if they represent the convictions of 
some other individual, then someone was made an interpreter 
of knowledge concerning the wonderful mysteries (1QH 2:13), 
and it was through his mouth that God opened the fountain 
of knowledge to those who were enlightened (1QH 2:17-18; 
cf. 1QH 4:27-29). It is of course possible that this was the 
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conviction of every member of the Community in ideal, and 
that the Hymns were the devotional expression of all members. 

In the Book of Mysteries the nature of this mystery is 
spelled out a bit more clearly: 

And this is for you the sign that it shall be: when those born 
of unrighteousness are shut up, wickedness shall depart before 
righteousness as the departing of darknesjs before light; and 
as smoke vanishes and i[s no] more, so shall wickedness van¬ 
ish for ever and righteousness shall be revealed like the su[n], 
the fixed position of the world. And all those who hold the 
marvelous mysteries (without the right to do so) shall be no 
more. And knowledge shall fill the world, and folly is not 
there for e[ver]. (lQMyst [= lQ27]:5-8) 

The Secret Knowledge of Qumran 

It is not difficult to learn the secrets of the mysteries of 
God revealed to Qumran: they are written throughout the 
literature. For example, we read in the Habakkuk Commen¬ 
tary: 

And God told Habakkuk to write the things which are going 
to come on the last generation, but the conclusion of the 
end-time He did not make known to him. And where He said, 
“That the one who reads it shall run" — its interpretation (is) 
about the teacher of righteousness to whom God made known 
all the mysteries of the words of His servants the prophets. 
“For there is yet another vision pertaining to the appointed 
time; it shall speak of the end and it will not deceive" — its 
interpretation (is) that the final end-time will be lengthened 
and it will exceed everything that the prophets told, for the 
mysteries of God are marvelous. (lQpHab 7:1-8) 

In the Manual of Discipline, the "mysteries of His (God's) 
enlightenment" and the "wisdom of His glory" are similarly 
defined: 

God . . . has appointed an end to the existence of unright¬ 
eousness, and in the time of visitation He will destroy it for¬ 
ever. And then shall go forth perpetually the truth of the 
world .... (IQS 4:18-19) 

In the Thanksgiving Hymns, there is an extended passage, 
beginning with the words, "And what am I, that Thou [hast 
made known] to me the secret of Thy truth and hast enlight¬ 
ened me with Thy marvelous works?" (1QH 11:3-4). It con- 
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tinues to speak about “knowledge,” the “secret of Thy truth,” 
and “marvelous mysteries,” and then immediately goes on 
to say, 

and because of Thy glory Thou hast cleansed man from re¬ 
bellion to be sanctified for Thee from all unclean abomina¬ 
tions and from the guilt of disloyalty, to be united [with] the 
sons of Thy truth and in the lot with Thy holy ones. (1QH 
11 : 10 - 12 ) 

Repeated reading of the Qumran texts will show, I am 
convinced, that the secret knowledge almost always has to do 
with the salvation of the Qumranians in the end-time. In 
some cases, however, it seems to pertain to the calendar of 
Qumran (cf. IQS 10:1-8). 

I can find nothing like philosophical (matter-spirit) dual¬ 
ism in the Dead Sea Scrolls, hence I believe it can only lead 
to confusion to use the term “Gnosticism.” 5 


51 have previously expressed an objection to further watering-down of 
the term “Gnosticism,” and suggested that we need new terminology. To 
call pre-Gnostic non-Hellenistic Gnosticism by the name “Gnosticism” sim¬ 
ply confuses the matter. Cf. my Amazing Dead Sea Scrolls , pp. 139-150, for 
fuller discussion. For more recent literature cf. R. M. Grant, ed.. Gnosti¬ 
cism: An Anthology (London: Collins, 1961; 254 pp.), and H. W. Huppen- 
bauer, Der Mensch zwischen zwei Welten . Der Dualism us der Texte von 
Qumran (Hohle I) und der Damaskusfragmente . Ein Beitrag zur Vorge- 
schichte der Evangelien (Zurich: Zwingli, 1959; 132 pp.). 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


QUMRAN ESCHATOLOGY - 
“THE LAST GENERATION” 


It is always of interest to know “how the story comes out" 
— and this is true also of religious systems. Is there a paradise 
of bright-eyed maidens? or a happy hunting ground? or a 
garden with vines and fig trees? or the exquisite delight of 
sheer nothingness? or the mystic bliss of oneness with God? 
Each religion has its particular doctrine of the end (or Es¬ 
chatology). Sometimes they seem weird to us, and often we get 
the impression that man is building his own heaven out of 
the fondest of his unrealized hopes and dreams. But life is 
largely determined by dreams and ambitions, and once hope 
is taken from a man he quickly degenerates to the animal 
level. 

The End-Time Community 

The Qumranians believed that they were the last genera¬ 
tion, living on the very edge of the end of the world. 1 The 
Rule of the Congregation begins with the words, 

lThe expression, “the end of the world,” is probably misleading. More 
accurate would be “the end of the age,” which is based on the view that 
there is a succession of ages in the course of redemption-history. See the 
article by J. Carmignac, “La notion d’eschatologie dans la Bible et & Qum- 
r&n,” Revue de Qumran 7,25 (Dec. 1969), pp. 17-32. While Carmignac has 
given us a very helpful study of the Hebrew expressions ' ah&rdn , ' ah^rit, 
and *ah&rit hayyamim, and the Greek term eschaton, he has failed to take 
up the Greek term aidn, “a segment of time, an age,” which seems to be 
precisely the term for which he is groping. 
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This is the order for all the Congregation of Israel in the last 
days when they are [gathered [into Community to wa]lk ac¬ 
cording to the judgment of the sons of Zadok and the men of 
their covenant. (lQSa 1:1-2) 

At the beginning of the Damascus Document we find the 
words, “he will make known to the last generations what He 
has done in the last generation with the Congregation of trait¬ 
ors” (CD 1:10-13). Similar expressions will be found in other 
documents. 

The most sustained and extensive picture, however, is given 
in the War Scroll, 2 which is essentially a description of the 
final war at the end of the age. The judgment can be summa¬ 
rized in a brief sentence: the final destruction of the gentile 
nations and the triumph of the people of the New Covenant 
(i.e. the Qumranians). 

One of the features of the end-time Community, as we have 
already seen, was the knowledge which God had revealed to 
them through their teacher. In a later chapter we shall con¬ 
sider this figure, the Teacher of Righteousness. 

The Judgment 

The Qumran writings speak of a “Day of Vengeance” (IQS 
10:19), a “Day of Slaughter” (1QH 15:17), a “Day of Judg¬ 
ment” (lQpHab 13:2-3), and an hour of subjecting the enemy 
(1QM 17:5-6). The purpose is God's glory: “For the sake of 
Thy being glorified in the judgment of the wicked” (1QH 
2:24). The wicked have been set apart from their mother's 
womb for the Day of Slaughter (1QH 15:17-21). This is the 
end of an “age,” the age when the wicked tread upon God’s 
people. 

The time of judgment will be a time of distress for Israel, 
a time of war against all the nations (or Gentiles), and a time 

2Until IlQTemple is published, we cannot speculate on whether it will 
prove to be more significant than 1QM. According to Yadin, who is pre¬ 
paring the manuscript for publication, “The scroll's temple is not, strictly 
speaking, the eschatological, ‘ready-made,’ God-built temple which is the 
subject among other things of the Qumran pesharim (‘that is the house 
which He will make thee in the end of the days’). At the same time, it 
can be assumed that the sect believed that the future God-built temple 
would take the same plan.” Y. Yadin, “The Temple Scroll," in D. N. Freed¬ 
man and J. C. Greenfield, eds.. New Directions in Biblical Archaeology , 
p. 163. 
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of destruction for the wicked (1QM 15:1-2). The war is de¬ 
scribed in outline in a portion of the Hymns that is too broken 
to translate in full; it begins, 

And then the sword of God shall hasten in the end-time of 
judgment, and all the sons of His t[rut]h shall rise up to finish 
[the sons of] sin, and all the sons of guilt shall not be any 
more. And the Hero shall bend his bow, and He shall open 
(= raise) the siege .... (1QH 6:29-30) 

After a description of the course of battle it concludes, 

They shall completely trample (them), and there is no 
rem[nant] ...[..] to all the mighty men of the wars there 
is no refuge; for to God Most High [...]. (1QH 6:31-33) 

The curses of God are pronounced on the ungodly in vig¬ 
orous terms: 

Cursed be thou in all thy guilty works of wickedness! May God 
appoint thee fright by the hand of all the avengers of ven¬ 
geance! May He visit upon thee annihilation by the hand of 
all who pay recompense of rewards! Cursed be thou without 
mercies as the darkness of thy deeds, and damned be thou as 
the gloom of eternal fire! May God not be gracious to thee 
when thou callest, and may He not forgive, making atonement 
for thine iniquity! May He lift the face of His wrath for ven¬ 
geance upon thee, and may there be for thee no peace on the 
mouth of all who hold to (the promise of) the Fathers! (IQS 
2:5-9) 

More of the same kind of language follows several lines later 
(IQS 2:14-17). The description in the passage concerning the 
two spirits summarizes the significant details of final judgment: 

And the visitation of all who walk in it (i.e. the spirit of un¬ 
righteousness) is for the multitude of afflictions by all the angels 
of woe, for eternal destruction by the anger of the fury of the 
God of vengeance, for perpetual fright and eternal shame with 
complete disgrace in the fire of dark regions, and all their 
times for all their generations in sorrowful mourning and bit¬ 
ter misfortune, existence in darkness until their annihilation, 
without remnant or escape to them. (IQS 4:11-14) 

The most graphic description of the destruction by fire is 
given in the following passage from the Thanksgiving Hymns: 

And the rivers of Belial shall go over all (the) high banks, like 
fire eating in all their canals (?), to destroy every tree, green 
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or dry, from their channels; and it goes about with sparks of 
fire until all who drink them are nothing. In the pits of bitu¬ 
men (?) it eats, and in the expanse of dry land; the founda¬ 
tions of the mountains (are given) to the conflagration and 
the roots of flint to rivers of pitch. And it consumes unto the 
great deep, and the rivers of Belial break through to Abaddon, 
and the dark places 3 of earth roars on account of the calamity 
which has happened to the planet, and all its beings cry out, 
and all who are on it riot, and they melt in g[re]at calamity. 
For God thunders with the tumult of His power, and His 
holy habitation resounds with His glorious truth, and the host 
of Heaven give their voice, [and] the eternal depths (?) melt 
and tremble. And the war of the mighty ones of Heaven goes 
about the world, and it does not return until the finish; and it 
is decreed for ever, and nothing (is) like it. (1QM 3:29-36) 

The actual destruction of the wicked seems to be accom¬ 
plished by the sons of light, or the Community, according to 
some passages (cf. 1QM 1:1-13; 11:9-11); in other passages it 
is attributed to Belial (cf. CD 8:2) or to the angels of de¬ 
struction (CD 2:6). 

The reason for the final judgment, mentioned in the War 
Scroll, is “to recompense for their evil all the nations of van¬ 
ity” (1QM 6:6). 

The Rewards of the Righteous 

For the people of God, the time of the end will be a time 
of salvation: 

[Th]is shall be a time of salvation for the people of God, and 
the end-time of dominion for all the men of His lot and the 
ages of annihilation for all the lot of Belial. (1QM 1:5) 

It will be a time of “peace and blessing to the lot of God” 
(1QM 17:7). The man of Qumran could sing, 

Thou hast helped my spirit, Thou hast lifted up my horn on 
high, and I shall shine in seven-fold l[ight]. (1QH 7:23-24) 4 

3 Emending mhsby to read mhsky. However, the same word occurs in 
the next line where the context requires some meaning such as “thinking 
beings.” Millar Burrows translates “sentient beings” in both lines. 

4 Dupont-Sommer refers this passage to the Teacher of Righteousness, 
saying that he “announces his luminous transfiguration,” and comparing it 
with the Transfiguration of Jesus. Cf. The Essene Writings from Qumran, 
p. 224 n. 5. 
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It will be a time of purification: 

And then shall go forth perpetually the truth of the world, for 
it has wallowed in the ways of wickedness in the dominion of 
unrighteousness until/the time of the judgment decreed. But 
then God will purify with His truth all the deeds of man, and 
He will refine for Himself some of the sons of man to make 
perfect every spirit of unrighteousness from the depths of (?)/ 
his flesh, and to cleanse him with a spirit of holiness from all 
the actions of wickedness. And He will sprinkle upon him a 
spirit of truth as waters of impurity (to cleanse him) from all 
false loathing and wallowing/in a spirit of impurity, to make 
the upright understand with the knowledge of the Most High 
and the wisdom of the sons of Heaven, to give enlightenment 
to those who are perfect in the way. For God has chosen them 
for an eternal covenant,/and to them is all the glory of man, 
and there is no unrighteousness, and all the deeds of deceit 
have become shame. (IQS 4:19-23) 

Man was made to rule over the earth (IQS 3:17-18), and 
this seems to be the ultimate hope of the Qumranian, accord¬ 
ing to a portion of the War Scroll: 

Arise, Mighty One; lead captive Thy captivity, Man of glory; 
take Thy plunder, Thou doer of valor! Put Thy hand on the 
neck of Thine enemies, and Thy foot on the mountains of 
(the) slain! Smite the gentiles Thine adversaries, and let Thy 
sword consume the flesh of the guilty. 

Fill Thy land with glory and Thine inheritance with bless¬ 
ing: a multitude of cattle in Thy fields, silver and gold and 
precious stones in Thy pala[c]es! O Zion, rejoice greatly! Make 
thine appearance with singing, O Jerusalem! Exult, all you 
cities of Judah! Open [Thy] gatfes] continually, to bring in 
the wealth of the gentiles unto Thee, and their kings shall 
serve Thee and all who oppress Thee shall bow down before 
Thee; and the dust [of Thy feet they shall lick. O Daughters] 
of My people, shout with the sound of singing, adorn your¬ 
selves with ornaments of glory, and rule over the [kin]g[dom 
until the King of I]srael [shall appear] to reign for ever. flQM 
12:9-15)"’ V X 

Man will live a thousand generations (CD 7:6). The redeemed 
will be an eternal house: 

5 Some of the restoration is based on the parallel passage, 1QM 19:1-8; 
the balance follows Habermann, megilldt midbar yehuda, p. 104. I have 
reservations about the restoration of the final line quoted. 
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This is the house which [the Lord will build in the lajtter 
days as it it written in the Book, “[In the temple, O Lord, 
which] Thy hands [have established, the Lord will reign for 
ever and ever.” This is the house where no [ . . . ] shall enter, 
nor the Ammonite, nor the Moabite, nor the bastard, nor the 
son of a stranger, from that time and for ever; but the holy 
ones of the Name sh[all b]e [ . . . ] for ever, 6 continually He 
shall be seen above it. And strangers shall no more lay it waste, 
as in former times they laid waste the Temfple of Is]rael in 
their sin. And He said to build for Him a temple of man, 
to be burning incense in it to Him in the presence of those 
who do the Law. 7 (4QFlor 1:2-7) 


The Messiah 

One of the most important and most frequently discussed 
subjects in Dead Sea Scroll eschatology is the messianic be¬ 
lief. Unfortunately, the term “messiah” has become quite 
indefinite, and we find included in the discussion messianic 
forerunners, eschatological personalities, and sometimes even 
a person who has none other than a priestly office. 8 

The development of the messianic idea has been traced by 
several writers, and their works should be studied by anyone 
who desires a better understanding of the origins and com¬ 
plexities of messianism 9 The following terms may help in this 
respect: 

6The passage is difficult. It would make better sense to restore yh[w]h 
rather than yh[y]h, and read “the Lord will dwell there forever . . . but 
the sacred name seems never to be used in the Qumran texts outside of 
actual quotations from Scripture. 

7 It is necessary to read lw > = lw, and bw' = bw in order to get a 
meaningful translation. The meaning of “a temple of man" is debatable: 
does it mean man-made, or does it mean a temple consisting of men rather 
than one built of stones? The latter idea seems to me to be too advanced 
for Qumran theology. The former, however, is redundant. 

81 have attempted a clarification of the problem in a study, “The 
Messianic Idea in Qumran,” in Studies and Essays in Honor of Abraham A. 
Neuman (Leiden: Brill, 1962), pp. 343-364. A number of the following 
points have been drawn from that study, with the kind permission of the 
copyright owners. 

*>Cf. J. Klausner, The Messianic Idea in Israel (New York: Macmillan, 
1955; 543 pp.); S. Mowinckel, He That Cometh (New York: Abingdon, 
1954; 528 pp.); H. Ringgren, The Messiah in the Old Testament (London: 
SCM, 1956; 71 pp.); and E. O’Doherty, “The Organic Development of 
Messianic Revelation," Catholic Biblical Quarterly 19 (1957), pp. 16-25. 
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The soteriological hope: the constant hope of the Lord’s re¬ 
demptive activity in the various phases of history; 

The eschatological hope: the hope of a final intervention by 
which the Kingdom of God is established; 

The messianic hope: the expectation of a specific person, the 
“Anointed” (or “Messiah”) of the Lord, who is to serve as the 
ideal King. 10 

It may be well to make a finer distinction in the category of 
the eschatological hope, by limiting the messianic hope to the 
ideal King who is to rise up within Israel, and by using the 
term apocalyptic to describe the irruption into history of a 
heavenly “Son of Man.” 11 

Normative Judaism, it is generally admitted, developed 
from a general soteriological hope - found as early as there 
was an Israelite faith - to an eschatological hope. The es¬ 
chatological hope is certainly found as early as the eighth- 
century prophets (cf. Isa. 11:1-10; 9:67, etc.). This developed 
into a messianic hope in the intertestamental period or per¬ 
haps somewhat earlier. The Son of Man or apocalyptic con¬ 
cept did not come into normative Judaism, but developed in 
sectarian Judaism. 12 

Where does Qumran eschatology fit into this complex 
development? The Community believed that it was living in 
the end of days, hence it certainly had developed an “es¬ 
chatological hope — but was it “messianic” or “apocalyptic” or 
both? And if it was messianic, what kind of Messiah did the 
Qumranians expect? For among sectarian Jews in the late 
intertestamental period the messianic idea had further devel- 

iOFrom J. Coppens, in UAttente du Messie (Paris: Desctee de Brouwer, 
1954), pp. 35-38. 

11 This distinction is blurred in Christianity, where Jesus is looked upon 
as both Lord and Christ — i.e., as the divine Redeemer sent from Heaven 
and as the Son of David who grew up in Israel. Sometimes an attempt is 
made to distinguish between these two figures by referring one to the first 
and the other to the second Advent of Christ. But this certainly will not 
hold, for (I) doctrinally the Christian Church has always maintained that 
both the divine and the human natures were found in Jesus from the time 
of the incarnation in Mary’s womb, and (2) the “Son of David” aspect of 
Christ’s messianic kingship will certainly not be realized until after His 
appearance as Son of Man” on the clouds at the Second Advent. 

12 This last point may be debated, depending on how much the develop¬ 
ment of the idea is found in Daniel. I think we have to admit that the 
foundations of the New Testament Son of Man concept, at least, can be 
traced to Daniel — but the New Testament represents sectarian Judaism! 
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oped to include a Messiah son of David, a Messiah son of 
Joseph, and a Messiah from the tribe of Levi. 

The Messiah of Aaron 

A number of scholars find two Messiahs in the Qumran 
texts: the Messiah of Israel, or Davidic Messiah, which is the 
familiar messianic figure, and a Messiah of Aaron, or priestly 
Messiah, who seems to have the priority over the Davidic 
Messiah. 

The theory was advanced when the Zadokite Fragments — 
now the Damascus Document — were first published, and with 
the discovery of the Manual of Discipline among the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, the theory was repeated with a new emphasis. 
The basis in the Damascus Document had been the expression 
“the Messiah of Aaron and Israel,” which certain scholars 
emended to read “the Messiah? of Aaron and Israel.” When 
the Manual of Discipline was published, the expression “the 
Messiahs (sic) of Aaron and Israel” was found (IQS 9:11), con¬ 
firming (so scholars concluded) the emendation that had long 
ago been suggested^ for the Damascus Document. The “Mes¬ 
siah of Aaron,” according to this view, was the priestly Mes¬ 
siah, and the “Messiah of Israel” was the lay (or Davidic) 
Messiah. 

The theory of a priestly Messiah does not rest merely on 
the passage in the Manual of Discipline and the emended pas¬ 
sages in the Damascus Document. The “Chief Priest and his 
second” are mentioned in the War Scroll (1QM 2:1). How¬ 
ever, a list of other “chiefs” is found in the following lines, 
none of whom is an eschatological figure. Later in the same 
scroll a war is described in which the anointed priests (in the 
plural!) perform priestly functions, but nothing “messianic.” 
And still later, when the people are finally delivered from their 
enemies, the priests are praying, but it is Michael who de¬ 
livers the people (cf. 1QM 15:4-5; 17:6). 

Much more important is a passage in the Order of the 
Congregation, referring to what is sometimes called “the mes¬ 
sianic banquet.” Two principal persons are present at the 
meal, one called the “Chief Priest,” and the other the “Mes¬ 
siah of Israel.” The Chief Priest seems to have the place of 
priority. The text in full is as follows: 
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[This is the session of the men of the name, [the called ones 
of the] appointed time to the Counsel of the Community: If 
(or when) [God (?)] shall beget the Messiah with them, (then) 
shall enter [the] chief [priest], all of the Congregation of Israel, 
and all the fathers of the sons of Aaron the priests, [those 
called to] the appointed time of the men of the name, and they 
shall sit bfefore him, each] according to his glory (rank or im¬ 
portance). 

And after (wards) shall [enter the Messijah of Israel, and 
there shall sit before him the head[s] of the thousands of 
Israel, eac]h according to his glory according to [their] stand¬ 
ing] in their camps and in their journeyings, and all the chiefs 
of the f[athers of the Congregation with the wise men of [the 
Congregation of Holiness] shall sit before them, each accord¬ 
ing to his glory. 

And if to the table of Community (or, to a common table) 
[they] shall be assembled [or to drink the new] wine, he (?) 
shall arrange the common table. [When they pour the] new 
wine to drink, [let no] one [stretch forth] his hand on the first 
(?) of the bread and [the new wine] before the priest, fo[r he 
shall] bless the first of the bread and the new win[e, and he 
shall stretch forth] his hand on the bread of the presence (?). 

And after (wards) the Messiah of Israel shall stretch forth his 
hand on the bread, [and after] they [shall bles]s, all the Con¬ 
gregation of the Community, e[ach according to] his glory. 

And according to this statute [they] shall do for every 
arrangement when] they [shall be assembled up to ten 
me[n]. (lQSa 2:11-23) 

It is obvious that there are many broken places in the text, 
some of them at crucial points. There are also several words 
of doubtful meaning or difficult to interpret, and at two or 
three places the syntax presents problems. This is not the 
place to go into the details. 13 Certain facts, however, can be 
pointed out: (1) the Priest plays a prominent part; (2) the 
“Messiah of Aaron" is not mentioned, at least not by this 
title, here or anywhere else in the Qumran texts; (3) the Mes¬ 
siah (or anointed) of Israel is present and seems to rank after 
the Priest; (4) bread and new (sweet) wine are mentioned 
specifically and solely; (5) the ritual applies to every occasion 

131 have discussed various problems in this connection in the following 
writings: Amazing Dead Sea Scrolls, pp. 157-162; “ ‘The Messiahs of Aaron 
and Israel,’” in Vetus Testarnentum 6 (1956), pp. 425-429; and “The 
Messianic Idea in Qumran,” in Studies and Essays in Honor of Abraham 
A . Neuman, pp. 354-356. 
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when ten men are assembled. One other fact can be added, 
not apparent in this passage: the entire fragment is “the Order 
for all the Congregation of Israel” — including women and 
children (lQSa 1:4) — for any meeting of significance, whether 
for judgment or advice or military mission (lQSa 1:25-26). 

The marked similarity between the passage just quoted and 
a passage in the Manual of Discipline (IQS 6:2-8) should be 
pointed out. In each case the meeting is called a “session.” 
In each case there is mention of “stretching forth of the hand” 
to bless, and also mention of the bread, the wine, the arrang¬ 
ing of the table, the presence of a priest, and a quorum of 
ten. There seems to be no convincing reason to call it a 
“messianic banquet.” Yet, as Burrows has pointed out, what 
is the Messiah of Israel doing there? 

So we come back to the expression “the Messiahs of Aaron 
and Israel.” The expression “the Messiah of Aaron” has not 
been found in the Qumran texts. The expression “the Mes¬ 
siahs of Aaron and Israel” has been found in only one place, 
IQS 9:11. It can be found in the Damascus Document (three 
times) only by emending the text. These facts must now be 
placed beside additional facts. 

A fragment of the Damascus Document from Cave Four 
(4QD b = CD 14:19) clearly reads in the singular, “the Messiah 
of Aaron and Israel,” exactly as the Cairo exemplar. This ex¬ 
plodes once and for all the theory of a medieval scribal emen¬ 
dation of the Damascus Document from a plural to a singular, 
and therefore destroys the basis for a modern emendation of 
the singular to a plural. In my opinion this holds not only 
for CD 14:19 but for the other passages as well — for if one 
reading had not been emended, then likewise the others had 
not been emended. 

This leaves us with the passage in the Manual of Disci¬ 
pline (IQS 9:11), where we have the plural reading, “the 
Messiahs of Aaron and Israel.” A fragment of this document 
also was found in Cave Four (4QS e ) - and this omits the pas¬ 
sage entirely, going from the words in IQS 8:16 immediately 
to the words in IQS 9:12. This does not destroy the evidence 
from IQS 9:11 — but by suggesting that there is a textual prob¬ 
lem at this point it raises a question as to its value as evidence. 

There is, in my opinion, no sufficient basis to find a “Mes¬ 
siah of Aaron,” or priestly Messiah, in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
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The Messiah of Israel 

The “Messiah of Israel” is mentioned in the Order of 
the Congregation (lQSa 2:14, 27, and “Messiah” in 2:12; see 
p. 101 above). If the suggested restoration in the same passage 
is valid, “If (or when) [God] begets the Messiah,” we may 
consider it to be a reference to Psalm 2:6 (Masoretic Text 
2:7), which was commonly applied to the Davidic Messiah. 

In a fragment from Qumran known as the Patriarchal 
Blessings, which is a commentary on Genesis 49:10, we read, 

A ruler shall [not] depart from the tribe of Judah while Israel 
has dominion (?), [ . . . ] —?- not to David. For “the staff” 
is the covenant of kingship, [and the thousands of Israel they 
are “the feet,” until the coming of the Messiah of Righteous¬ 
ness, the sprout of David, for to him and to his seed has been 
given the covenant of kingship unto the generations of eter¬ 
nity. . . . (4QPatrBless 2-5) 

In another fragment known as the Florilegium the Davidic 
descent is again indicated: 

This is the sprout of David, the one standing with the Seeker 
of the Law who [shall arise] in Zi[on in the lajtter days, as it 
is written, “And I will raise up the tabernacle of David which 
is falling”—that is the tabernacle of David which is fallfing and 
whi]ch shall stand to save Israel. (4QFlor 1:11-13) 

These and other brief references show that the Messiah of 
Israel was the Messiah of David, not different, so far as we 
can reconstruct the Qumran picture, from the Messiah of 
normative Judaism. 

The War Scroll is generally interpreted as describing the 
eschatological war; it is therefore remarkable that there is in 
it no mention of a Messiah. 

The Son of Man 

One very important fact to be noted is that there is no “Son 
of Man” concept in the Dead Sea Scrolls so far published. This 
is the more remarkable in view of two facts: the Son of Man 
concept belongs to the apocalyptic movement in Judaism, and 
Qumran is usually placed within this movement; again, the 
Son of Man, or Heavenly Redeemer, concept is usually traced 
to Zoroastrian sources, and Qumran likewise has been con¬ 
nected with Zoroastrianism. Yet Qumran does not refer to the 
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Son of Man. Eleven different manuscripts of the Book of 
Enoch are represented in the fragments from the Qumran 
caves. These fragments represent all parts of Enoch except 
Book II (the Similitudes) — and it is only in Book II that the 
Son of Man doctrine is set forth. It would appear then either 
that Book II was not yet part of the Book of Enoch or that 
the Qumran Community excised Book II from its documents. 

From this it appears that Qumran eschatology was mes¬ 
sianic but not apocalyptic — at least so far as the Son of Man 
concept is concerned. We have already seen that in the last 
great battle, Michael the archangel appears as the deliverer 
(1QM 17:6). 

Other Eschatological Persons 

A prophet like Moses is mentioned in Deuteronomy 18:18, 
and according to Malachi 4:5 Elijah was to appear before the 
Day of the Lord. Around these two figures some literature and 
much tradition developed, some of which is reflected in the 
questions which were asked of John the Baptist (John 1:21). 
It is possible that these two eschatological figures are repre¬ 
sented in the “two anointed ones” of Zechariah 4:12-14, and 
further possible that the two-Messiah theory developed from 
the passage in Zechariah. 

Something of this complex development probably was 
found at Qumran, although it is difficult to work out the de¬ 
tails from the extant literature. The “Teacher of Righteous¬ 
ness” is one of the eschatological figures, and to him we shall 
devote a separate chapter. Other names or terms that are 
found include: the “Seeker (or Interpreter) of the Law,” the 
“Star,” the “Scepter,” the “Staff (or Commander or Law¬ 
giver),” the “Prince of the Congregation,” and others. 

Scholars have attempted to identify these figures with the 
eschatological characters found in Judaism of the intertesta- 
mental period, but there is no general agreement. Dupont- 
Sommer seems to compress all the figures except the Messiah 
of Israel into the Teacher of Righteousness, 14 and by finding 
three “antichrists” in Qumran, he is even able to impose upon 
the Teacher of Righteousness the triple quality “of Prophet, 
lay Messiah and priestly Messiah.” 15 The theory seems to de¬ 
stroy itself. 

14 Cf. Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran , pp. 358-367. 

15 Ibid., p. 318. 
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The eschatology of Qumran is complex and not well worked 
out. But then, what system of eschatology is? Certainly Chris¬ 
tianity has its share of divergent interpretations, as does Juda¬ 
ism. We Christians do well to remind ourselves that those 
who had worked out elaborate messianic systems completely 
failed to recognize Jesus when He came — and yet some of 
us go on working out our own detailed eschatologies. So far 
as Qumran eschatology is concerned, I am willing to admit 
that I have not yet fit it into a neat system. 

Summary 

Qumran theology is not well worked out but it is possible 
to make several observations. The Qumran doctrine of God 
is basically that of the Old Testament. There is a more de¬ 
veloped concept of dualism, but this is basically consistent 
with the Old Testament and does not need to be explained 
by referring it to a non-Jewish source such as Zoroastrianism. 

The doctrine of the Adversary (Belial or Mastema) and 
the doctrine of angels are more thoroughly developed than 
anything we find in the Old Testament. They are in keeping, 
however, with the development of the concepts in the inter- 
testamental period. 

The concept of man is basically that of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Salvation is centered in the covenant grace of God, 
and this is specifically referred to the Sect; this, however, is 
developed from the Old Testament concept of the “remnant.” 
Knowledge of the mysteries as found in Qumran writings has 
to do almost exclusively with the mystery of the Community 
and the salvation which comes to those who belong to its fel¬ 
lowship. The fundamental elements of Gnosticism are not 
present, and only by stretching the definition can we call 
Qumran a Gnostic group. 

The Community had a strong sense of living in the end- 
time. Its messianic concepts, however, were not well developed. 
The Messiah, to the extent that he is described in the texts, is 
the Davidic Messiah, developing out of the Old Testament 
prophecies. The presence of a Priestly Messiah (or Messiah 
of Aaron) in Qumran theology is all but impossible to demon¬ 
strate. The final punishment is to be by fire, and the final 
blessings of the righteous appear to be earthly and materialistic. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE TEACHER OF 
RIGHTEOUSNESS IN 
THE QUMRAN TEXTS 

Of the Teacher of Righteousness, Dupont-Sommer says: 
he is “without doubt the most astonishing of the revelations 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls”; “the interpreter par excellence, the 
supreme Hierophant of divine Gnosis”; “as it were a new 
Moses” who was not only “to restore the true covenant of 
Israel, but also to bring salvation to the nations; the “Saviour- 
Messiah . . . bom in distress”; “the man of sorrows,” who in 
these sorrows “should build his glorious Church,” of which 
“he is the sap, the very life of the Church—his Church.” “The 
place he occupies in the writings of Qumran is such that in 
almost every chapter I have had occasion to speak of him. . . 

In the face of such all-embracing claims, it is necessary for 
us to devote a full study to the Teacher of Righteousness in 
the Qumran Literature. 

The Teacher of Righteousness in the 
Hahakkuk Commentary 

Much of the material concerning the Teacher of Right¬ 
eousness is derived from the Habakkuk Commentary. There 
the expression more hassedeq (“the teacher of righteousness” 
or perhaps “the righteous teacher”) occurs seven times. Be¬ 
cause of the importance of these texts we shall give them in 
context. 

l Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran , pp. 262, 358-368, 
passim . 
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The Teacher was a priest who received from God under¬ 
standing to interpret the words of the prophets: 

[ . . . ] the traitors with the Man of Falsehood, for [they have] 
not [believed the interpretation of] the Teacher of Righteous¬ 
ness from the mouth of God; . . . who will not believe when 
they hear all that is cfoming on] the last generation from the 
mouth of the priest to whom God gave in [his heart under¬ 
standing to interpret all the words of His servants the proph¬ 
ets. (lQpHab 2:1-3, 6-9) 

Its interpretation, concerning the Teacher of Righteousness 
whom God caused to know all the mysteries of the words of 
His servants the prophets. (lQpHab 7:4-5) 

Doers of the Law in the house of Judah, almost certainly 
meaning the members of the Community, will be delivered 
from judgment because of their work and their faith in the 
Teacher: 

Its interpretation, concerning all the doers of the Law in the 
house of Judah whom God will deliver from the house of judg¬ 
ment for the sake of their toil and their faith in the Teacher 
of Righteousness. (lQpHab 8:1-3) 

The Teacher of Righteousness was opposed, persecuted, 
pursued, and probably “swallowed up” by the Wicked Priest: 

Its interpretation, concerning the Wicked Priest who pursued 
the Teacher of Righteousness to swallow him up in the anger 
of his wrath at the house of his exile, and in the end of the 
appointed time (= feast) of rest of the day of Atonement he 
appeared unto them to swallow them up and to cause them to 
stumble on the day of fasting, the Sabbath of their rest. 
(lQpHab 11:4-8) 

[“The wicked” is the Wicked Priest, and “the righteous”] is the 
Teacher of Righteousness [...]. (lQpHab 1:12) 

The “house of Absalom” — the meaning is in question — 
did not help the Teacher: 

Its interpretation, concerning the house of Absalom and the 
men of their counsel who were silent at the rebuke of the 
Teacher of Righteousness, and who did not help him against 
the Man of Falsehood who despised the Law in the midst of 
all their congregation]. (lQpHab 5:9-12) 

God allowed the Wicked Priest to be punished: 

Its interpretation, concerning the [Wick]ed Priest whom, in 
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the iniquity of (= because of the iniquity done to) the Teacher 
of Righteousness and the men of his counsel, God gave unto 
the hfands of] his [ene]mies to humble him .... (lQpHab 
9:9-10) 

The Teacher of Righteousness 
in the Damascus Document 

In the Damascus Document, there is no common form of 
the expression; rather we find the following expressions: more 
sedeq (“a teacher of righteousness''), more hayydhid (“the 
unique teacher" or perhaps “the teacher of the Community"), 
yore hassedeq (“the one teaching (?) righteousness"), yore 
hayydhid (“the one teaching (?) the Community (?)" or “the 
unique teacher"), and more (“a teacher"). Again, we print 
the passages in context. 

In former times men did not listen to their Teacher — but 
in the light of the context this surely means God Himself: 

And they did not listen to the voice of their Maker, the com¬ 
mandment of their Teacher. (CD 3:7-8) 

Then God remembered His covenant and raised up a rem¬ 
nant of them, a sprout from Israel and from Aaron (cf. CD 
1:3-7): 

Then they understood their iniquity, and they knew that they 
were guilty men. But they were like blind men, like men grop¬ 
ing their way, for twenty years. And God considered their 
deeds — that they sought Him with a whole heart — and He 
raised up for them a teacher of righteousness to guide them 
in the way of His heart. (CD 1:8-11) 

The men of the Community heeded the teachings of the 
Teacher: 

All who cling to these judgments to go out and come in ac¬ 
cording to the Law, and have listened to the voice of a teacher, 
and have confessed before God, “We have [sinned] . . . 
(CD 20:27-28 [Habermann 8:50-51]) 

. . . and they have been chastened by the first judgments by 
which the men of the unique (one) (or, men of the Commu¬ 
nity?) were judged, and they gave ear to the voice of the 
teacher of righteousness and they did not leave the statutes 
of righteousness .... (CD 20:31-32 [Habermann 8:54-56]) 

The unique teacher, probably to be identified with the 
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Teacher of Righteousness, was “gathered in,” probably mean¬ 
ing that he died: 

All the men who entered the New Covenant in the land of 
Damascus, then turned back and acted treacherously and 
turned away from the well of living water, they shall not be 
reckoned in the secret council of the people, and in its writing 
they shall not be written, from the day of the gathering of the 
unique teacher (or, teacher of the Community?) until the ris¬ 
ing of a messiah from Aaron and Israel. (CD 19:33—20:1 
[Habermann 8:21-24]) 

And from the day of the gathering of the one teaching the 
Community (?) (or, the unique teacher?) until the completion 
of all the men of war who went with the Man of Falsehood, 
about forty years. (CD 20:13-15 [Habermann 8:36-38]) 

The rising of the Teacher of Righteousness was anticipated. 
It is not clear whether this means the resurrection of the one 
who died, or the rising up of another, particularly since the 
title in this case is not more hassedeq but yore hassedeq (“one 
teaching [?] righteousness”): 

... to walk in them in all the end-time of wickedness, and 
without them they will not attain to the rising of the Teacher 
of Righteousness in the last days. (CD 6:10-11) 

The Remaining Texts Containing the Expression 

A fragment of a commentary on Psalm 37 indicates that 
the Teacher was a priest, confirming the interpretation of 
lQpHab 2:1-3, 6-9 given above (p. 107), and also indicates that 
the Teacher was chosen by God to build the Community: 

Its interpretation, concerning the priest, the Teacher of [Right¬ 
eousness whom] [ . . . ] He established him to build for Him 
the Congregation of His elect .... (4QpPs37 [on 37:23-24; 
Habermann 3:34-35; Dupont-Sommer 1:15-16]) 

The name is found in a fragment of a commentary on Mi- 
cah, without context and therefore of no value: 

[... concerning the Teacher of Righteousness, he is [...]. 
(lQpMic 16) 

This represents the full body of material in the Scrolls on 
the Teacher of Righteousness. That some scholars have been 
able to find so exceedingly much more about the Teacher is 
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due to two facts: (1) they identify the Teacher with one or 
more of the other figures, such as the “priest,” the “seeker of 
the Law,” the “star,” and the “lawgiver”; (2) they accept many 
of the Thanksgiving Hymns as autobiographical compositions 
of the Teacher. Sound methodology requires that we work 
first from the clearly identifiable passages. Having set these 
down, we may now turn to other passages in which the Teacher 
may be intended. 

The Teacher of Righteousness 
in the War Scroll 

The Teacher of Righteousness is not mentioned by name 
in the War Scroll. Dupont-Sommer finds a reference to him 
in the expression, “the venerated (Being)”: 

And who is like Thy people Israel . . . who hear the voice of 
the venerated (Being) and see the angels of holiness; of those 
whose ear is opened and who hear profound things? (1QM 
10:10, translation by Dupont-Sommer) 

In a note he says, “Who is this ‘venerated Being? Obviously 
the expression is applicable to God; but in the sect it is also 
applicable to the Teacher of Righteousness.” Then on the 
basis of passages in the Damascus Document which speak of 
heeding or hearing the voice of the Teacher (CD 20:28, 32), 
he continues, “The parallelism seems to me to suggest that in 
the present text the ‘venerated Being' is the Teacher of Right¬ 
eousness.” 2 

The passage, however, says considerably less than the 
French savant finds in it. The Hebrew is simply $dm‘e qol 
nikbddj hearers of an honored voice”; there is no definite 
article and no reason to understand nikbad as a noun, much 
less a proper noun. The parallel stichos says w'rd’e mal’ake 
qodeS, “and seers of angels of holiness (=holy angels)” — and 
according to the rules of Hebrew parallelism we should inter¬ 
pret honored voice and “holy angels” in parallel categories. 
It is highly probable that “honored voice” refers to a heavenly 
voice. The passages in the Damascus Document (see p. 108 
above) can hardly be used to control this passage since the 
contexts are entirely different. My own translation is given 

2 Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran , p. 184 ri. 5. 
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above in its full context (p. 76) and can be studied at this 
point. 

This is the only passage in the War Scroll that Dupont- 
Sommer interprets as applying to the Teacher of Righteous¬ 
ness, which is significant, for the War Scroll was written, ac¬ 
cording to Dupont-Sommer, after 63 b.c., or (by his own dating) 
after the death of the Teacher. The War Scroll, moreover, 
has to do with the great battle at the end of the age. Now if 
the Teacher had become such a venerated Being and if he 
was expected to return at the end of the age, we should have 
expected to find him in the War Scroll. It would be unthink¬ 
able, for example, not to find Jesus Christ in the Book of Rev¬ 
elation. 

The “Star” and the “Sceptre” are mentioned in the War 
Scroll, and Dupont-Sommer notes that in the Damascus Docu¬ 
ment, where the same scriptural quotation is used, these figures 
are identified with the Seeker of the Law and the Prince of 
the Congregation, respectively. In the War Scroll, however, 
the parallelism of the passage is preserved, and a verbal form 
in the singular is used, indicating that the “Star” is also the 
“Sceptre”: 

A star has marched forth from Jacob, 

A sceptre has arisen from Israel; 

And he will shatter the temples of Moab, 

And destroy all the Sons of Seth. 

(1QM 11:6; cf. Num. 24:17-19) 

In the Damascus Document this citation is used as follows: 

And the star is the Seeker of the Law who is coming to Damas¬ 
cus; as it is written, “A star has marched forth from Jacob, and 
a sceptre has arisen from Israel.” The sceptre is Prince of all 
the Congregation, and when he arises he will destroy all the 
sons of Seth. (CD 7:18-21) 

To attempt any identification of this passage with the Teacher 
of Righteousness is precarious. 

The Teacher of Righteousness in the 
Thanksgiving Hymns 

The Teacher is not mentioned by name in the Thanksgiv¬ 
ing Hymns. Yet it is in these poems that Dupont-Sommer finds 
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his greatest amount of material on this figure. 3 Calling this 
scroll “the jewel of all the mystical literature from Qumran,” 
Dupont-Sommer asks: 

Who was this writer? To my mind, he unquestionably presents 
himself in several of the canticles as the leader of the sect of 
the Covenant: he is the Teacher who teaches, the Father who 
cares for his children and feeds them, the Source of living 
waters, the Builder of the Community of the Elect, the Gar¬ 
dener of the eternal Planting. How is it possible to avoid 
concluding that such a person must be the Teacher of Right¬ 
eousness himself whom the Damascus Document and the bib¬ 
lical Commentaries from Qumran (notably the Commentary 
on Habakkuk) present as the founder and lawgiver of the 
sect, the Prophet par excellence, whose tragic destiny and ex¬ 
ceptional prestige they describe. 4 

Many of Dupont-Sommer's ideas are found sprinkled 
through the footnotes to his translations of the Hymns in The 
Essene Writings from Qumran . The following is a representa¬ 
tive, but not exhaustive, selection. The Teacher of Right¬ 
eousness was “the bearer of divine revelation” (p. 205 n. 2), 
“the interpreter of Knowledge” (p. 206 n. 1), “God's messen¬ 
ger” (p. 252 n. 3) sent “to fulfill (?) the Law” (p. 218 n. 2). 
The birth of this “Saviour-Messiah” (p. 207, title of Hymn E) 
is intertwined with the “myth of the Mother of the Messiah” 
which is also found in Isaiah 7:14 and Revelation 12 (p. 208 
nn. 1-4). He was the “first-born” of his church (p. 208 n. 4). 
He was a sign of contradiction, whose ministry brought sin 
to those who resisted, but healing and salvation to those who 
believed, hence he was, like Jesus, “set for the fall and rising 
of many in Israel” (p. 205 n. 2). 

The church which he, the Teacher of Righteousness, found¬ 
ed was a “building” built on rock, an impregnable refuge 
(p. 220 nn. 1-2); it was his body (p. 222 n. 1). He was a father, 
even like a mother (p. 224 n. 2). He was the spring of living 

3 Other scholars also find much autobiographical material in the 
Hodayot. For example, Gert Jeremias, Der Lehrer der Gerechtigkeit (Got¬ 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1963), pp. 94-104, ascribes the following 
portions to the Teacher of Righteousness: 1QH 2:1-19, 31-39; 4:5 — 7:25; 
8:4-40. I shall return to this point below (pp. 115f.). 

4 Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran, p. 200. We have 
already seen, pp. 106-109 above, that such extravagant claims for the Com¬ 
mentaries and the Damascus Document cannot be substantiated in fact. 
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water (pp. 225 n. 2, 227 n. 5, 228 n. 4), but was in himself 
deprived of this life-giving water (p. 229 n. 5). 

He was despised (p. 226 n. 6), a dishonored and afflicted 
Just Man (p. 227 n. 1), like a root out of dry ground (p. 227 
n. 3), mistreated at the hands of wicked persecutors (p. 227 
n. 7). He was the Servant of the Lord (p. 252 n. 1), who came 
to preach repentance, teach divine laws, and announce the 
Gospel (p. 252 n. 6), in the manner of Isaiah 61:1-2 (p. 252 
n. 7). “Not only was he to restore the true Covenant of Israel, 
but also to bring salvation to the nations” (p. 363). 

He was the all-powerful gardener by whose hand God 
ensures the growth of the Church (p. 229 n. 1). He was the 
“Shoot” of Israel 11:1 (p. 219 n. 2), but this “Shoot” was also 
the Community, the spout from the eternal planting (pp. 222 
n. 5, 226 n. 3), which was “the Church founded by the Teacher 
of Righteousness” and “which will become an immense tree 
spreading over the whole earth” (p. 226 n. 5). 

He announced beforehand “his luminous transfiguration,” 
to be compared with the transfiguration of Jesus (p. 224 n. 5). 
Most important, he announced that he will rule as conqueror 
and lord (p. 224 n. 4). 

This is an imposing array of revelation concerning the 
Teacher of Righteousness, and to consider each point in the 
light of its context in the Thanksgiving Hymns — which is 
the only proper way to handle the material — would require 
a volume in itself. However, most of the material under con¬ 
sideration here had previously appeared in a work devoted 
entirely to the Thanksgiving Hymns, and replies to many 
of Dupont-Sommer’s suggestions have been published by sev¬ 
eral scholars. 5 

We can avoid the necessity of getting bogged down in these 
problems if we bear in mind one important fact: everything 
that Dupont-Sommer finds in these Hymns about the Teacher 
of Righteousness is based on the twofold assumption that the 
author was the Teacher of Righteousness or one of his dis¬ 
ciples and that the references in the first person are all related 
to the Teacher. If this hypothesis is false, the entire case col- 

">A. Dupont-Sommer, Le Lime des Hynines decouvert pres de la mer 
Morte (1QH). Traduction integrate avec introduction et notes (Paris: 
Adrien-Maisonncuve, 1957; 120 pp.). For titles see my Bibliography of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls 1948-1957, §§2275ff., 3850ff. 
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lapses. This is indeed a tremendous weight to be supported 
by a slender thread! 0 

Other scholars, with more caution, have been willing to 
grant that the Hymns contain autobiographical elements of 
the Teacher of Righteousness. We cannot therefore, dismiss 
the whole problem as the invention of the French scholar, but 
we must examine it in more detail. 

Some passages in the Hoddyot are clearly based on the 
canonical Scriptures of the Hebrew Bible. Expressions con¬ 
cerning persecution by enemies, deliverance by the Lord, and 
the like, can be found frequently in the Psalms. It is therefore 
not sound methodology to insist that similar statements in the 
Thanksgiving Hymns refer to the persecution and martyrdom 
of the Teacher of Righteousness. Confidence that the Lord 
reveals His secrets, makes known His way, or teaches His 
knowledge, is likewise expressed in the Psalms. Similar pas¬ 
sages in the Thanksgiving Hymns should not be made the 
basis for theories of Gnostic or esoteric secrets. References to 
the “congregation/' the “assembly," the “counsel,” and the 
“council” are found often in the Psalms. To translate any 
of these terms “church” in the Thanksgiving Hymns is to 
read into the Oumran writings a specialized meaning that 
has come from the New Testament; after all, we do not know 
what Hebrew or Aramaic word lies behind the Greek word 
ekklcsia used in the New Testament. 6a Even the striking figures 
of “building” and “planting” are found in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, notably in Jeremiah. 

When we have removed all passages that can be reasonably 
explained as reflections of the Biblical Psalms, we may have a 
residual body of autobiographical material that describes a 
deeply religious person who is conscious of the spiritual lead¬ 
ership conferred on him by God. It does not seem unreason¬ 
able to suppose that this is the Teacher of Righteousness. 

«It would be comparatively easy to go through the Biblical Psalms and 
select from the passages in the first person a similar body of material, and 
then arrange this material into an “autobiographical” portrait of the 
author. To whom should we then attribute the Psalms? To Moses, the 
outstanding spiritual leader and founder of the Israelite religion? To 
David? To Isaiah? Shall we conclude, since his name is not used, that 
like the divine Name it was too sacred to be uttered? Would Dupont- 
Sommer himself, an excellent critical scholar, permit such methodology 
with the Biblical Psalms? 

0a Cf. Kittel, Theological Dictionary of the New Testament , III, 524. 
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The most striking of these passages are now given in full or 
in extensive excerpts. 

And I was a snare for transgressors, but healing for all who 
repent of transgression; prudence for the simple, and firm 
inclination for all the hasty of heart. And Thou hast appointed 
me shame and mockery to the treacherous, a counsel of truth 
and understanding to those whose way is straight. And I was 
on account of the evil of the wicked ones slander on the lips 
of the violent ones; jesters gnashed their teeth. And I was a 
song to transgressors, and against me the congregation of the 
wicked became agitated and made noise like tempest of the 
seas when their waves roar: mud and mire they cast up. And 
Thou hast appointed me a banner for the righteous elect, and 
an interpreter of knowledge in wonderful mysteries to test the 
[seekers] of truth and to try those who love instruction. (1QH 
2:8-14) 

And by me Thou hast illumined the face of many, and Thou 
hast strengthened (them) until (they were) numberless. For 
Thou hast caused me to know by Thy wondrous mysteries, and 
by Thy wonderful secret Thou hast made strong with me 
(‘immadt), and Thou hast done wondrously in the presence of 
many, for the sake of Thy glory, and to make known to all 
the living Thy might. Who (that is) flesh is like this? And 
what creature of clay (is able) to magnify wonders? And he is 
in iniquity from the womb, and unto old age in the guilt of 
unfaithfulness. As for me, I know that not to man is righteous¬ 
ness, and not to a human being is perfection of way. To God 
most high are all the works of righteousness, and the way of 
man shall not stand except by the spirit God fashioned for 
him. (1QH 4:27-31) 

And Thou, my God, hast put in my mouth something like 
an autumn rain for all [the sons of men?], and a spring of 
living water which shall not disappoint. (1QH 8:16) 

Do not take away Thy hand [from Thy people that there 
may] be to them one who grows strong in Thy covenant and 
who stands before Thee. [ . . . spri]ng Thou hast opened in 
the mouth of Thy servant and by his tongue Thou hast pre¬ 
scribed (or, engraved) upon a line [ ... to proclaim to the 
creature apart from his understanding and to speak eloquently 
(or, to interpret) with these things to dust like me. And Thou 
hast opened a spfring] to admonish the creature of clay (con¬ 
cerning) his way and the guilt of one born of woman according 
to his works, and to open a sfpring . . . ] Thy truth to the 
creature whom Thou hast ordained by Thy power, to [... ] 
according to Thy truth one proclaiming good tidings [... ] 
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Thy goodness, to proclaim good tidings to the humble con¬ 
cerning the multitude of Thy mercies [ too fragmentary for 
translation], (1QH 18:9-14) 

Of course each interpreter must reach his own conclusions 
on the basis of the text. In my opinion, these passages add but 
little to what we have already learned about the Teacher of 
Righteousness in the texts where his identity is not hypothet¬ 
ical. He was dedicated to the law of God: he was persecuted 
by wicked men because of his convictions; he was the faithful 
teacher of his followers. His “knowledge" of “mysteries" 
seems to refer to his characteristic method of interpreting the 
Scriptures. His proclamation of the “gospel" or good tidings 
is probably drawn from Isaiah, which was one of the favorite 
books of the Sect. Far from claiming to be of unusual origin 
or to have received unusual powers, he seems to place himself 
on a level with all sinful flesh, and ascribes to God whatever 
spiritual illumination and power he might have. 

The last of the passages just quoted (1QH 18:9-14) has 
elicited from Dupont-Sommer the following note: “The psalm¬ 
ist lifts the veil completely on the identification of the ‘servant’; 
it is indeed himself." 7 I fail to find, however, any specific use 
of the term “servant" in this passage which would indicate 
that the author considered himself to be the Servant of the 
Lord depicted in Isaiah’s prophecy. 

Summary 

The material in the Scrolls concerning the Teacher of 
Righteousness is extremely little. Passages in which he is 
named beyond any question of interpretation give us very few 
details concerning his life and ministry. Passages in which he 
is probably indicated (such as, for example, those including 
the words, “the teacher," or “the unique teacher," add very 
little more. If we draw upon some of the Thanksgiving Hymns 
for “autobiographical" material, we increase the quantity of 
data but at the same time we open the door to the admission 
of subjective interpretation without providing objective con¬ 
trols. In the next chapter we shall try to analyze the complex 
picture of the Teacher as it has been drawn by several scholars, 
and attempt to separate the subjective material so far as 
possible. 

7 Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran, p. 252 n. 5. 


CHAPTER NINE 

THE TEACHER OF 
RIGHTEOUSNESS IN 
COMPOSITE PORTRAIT 

When Michel published his large volume on the Teacher 
of Righteousness in 1954, he was able to establish only the 
following facts from the texts: 1 

The Teacher of Righteousness was probably a priest (lQpHab 
2:8), although nothing in the Damascus Document leads to 
this conclusion; 

The Teacher was a prophet and knew the secrets of the proph¬ 
ets (IQpHab 7:1-8), and he had the special gift of interpreting 
the prophets (IQpHab 2:5-10), but he is nowhere called a 
“prophet”; 

He was possibly considered as a judge (IQpHab 13:2-3); how¬ 
ever, the crux interpretum in the passage can be read either as 
“elect one” or “elect ones,” altering the meaning basically; 
he is never called a “judge”; 

He may have been called the “elect”; if not, at least the 
Community members were called the “elect ones” and he by 
virtue of membership in the Community would therefore be 
“elect”; 

He died (CD 19:35; 20:14), but the manner of death is not 
indicated, and the death is not directly mentioned; 
Persecution of the Sect by the Wicked Priest, resulting in ex¬ 
termination of the members (IQpHab 11:5; 12:6), suggests 
that the Teacher died a violent death. 

Fourteen years later, Walter Grundmann could publish 
the following statement: 

1A. Michel, Le Maitre de Justice (Avignon: Aubanel, 1954), pp. 267-271. 
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The name of this Teacher of Righteousness and the period of 
Jewish history in which he lived remain, now as before, open 
questions; but his personality is coming more sharply into 
focus. We see a man who is hemmed about with conflict and 
persecuted for the sake of his doctrine and the attitude this 
compels him to adopt towards contemporary issues; who 
founded an order of brethren and gave it a rule, a doctrine 
and a way of life; who may well be the architect of the much 
discussed buildings of the monastic settlement at Qumran; who 
knows that all mankind is fallen and guilty, and who is made 
herald and minstrel of the mercy and grace of a saving God 
on which his life is based. 2 

If we examine Michel's statements carefully, we note that 
he has cautiously qualified each point with “probably" or 
“possibly" or otherwise indicated that it is not firmly estab¬ 
lished. Grundmann’s summary, on the other hand, contains 
many items that are stated as facts without qualification. Pre¬ 
viously, Grundmann had characterized the Teacher of Right¬ 
eousness as “the last of the prophets" and “the touchstone of 
salvation or damnation." 3 

Scholars have put together an elaborate picture of the 
Teacher of Righteousness including many hypotheses which 
range from highly probable suggestions to preposterous fabri¬ 
cations without basis in fact or reasonability. In this chapter 
we want to take apart the composite picture and analyze 
the details, in order that we may be able to conserve what 
commends itself and reject the rest. 

Was the Teacher of Righteousness 
the Founder of the Sect? 

That the Teacher of Righteousness founded the Qumran 
Sect is nowhere stated in the texts from Qumran. Bruce makes 
a cautious statement: “If he was not actually the founder of 
the community, it was certainly he who impressed upon it 
those features which distinguished it from other pious groups" 
of the same period. 4 It is possible, however, to be more defi- 

2W. Grundmann, “The Teacher of Righteousness of Qumran and the 
Question of Justification by Faith in the Theology of the Apostle Paul,” 
in Paul and Qumran, ed. Jerome Murphy-O'Connor (Chicago: Priory, 
1968), pp. 95f. 

3 Ibid., p. 95. 

4F.F. Bruce, The Teacher of Righteousness in the Qumran Texts (Lon¬ 
don: Tyndale, 1957), p. 7. 
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nite than this in the light of a passage in the Damascus Docu¬ 
ment (CD 1:5-11, see p. 45 above), and state that the Teacher 
of Righteousness did not found the Sect. We could, of course, 
assume that the Damascus Document refers to a time prior to 
the founding of the Sect — perhaps a reform movement or a 
schism was already developing — and then assume further 
that the actual Qumran Community was founded by the 
Teacher. In any event it would have to be admitted that the 
movement was under way about twenty years before the Teach¬ 
er of Righteousness came into the picture (CD 1:10). 

To compare the Teacher of Righteousness with Jesus in 
this respect is to disregard all textual evidence concerning 
either figure, for only by complete disregard of the text could 
it be said that Christianity started as a reform movement years 
before Jesus began to shape its thought. 

Was the Teacher of Righteousness a Prophet? 

The Teacher of Righteousness was the principal spokesman 
of the Qumran Community, but whether he should be called 
“prophet” is a matter of interpretation. The term is never 
used of him in the texts. There is no passage describing any 
revelation that God gave to him. He is best described as an 
interpreter of the prophets. 

Bruce makes an important observation in this connection. 
In the Book of Daniel, God communicates the “mystery” ( raz) 
to one person and the “interpretation” ( peSer) to another. Only 
when the mystery and the interpretation are brought together 
can the revelation of God be understood. This same principle, 
says Bruce, underlies Qumran exegesis (interpretation of 
Scripture). The mystery was communicated to the prophets, 
and the interpretation to the Teacher of Righteousness. 5 How¬ 
ever, it is also possible to say that the mystery was communi¬ 
cated to the interpreter, since he completed the interpretation 
of the mystery, and in this sense we must understand certain 
statements in the Scrolls: 6 

For Thou hast uncovered my ear to wonderful mysteries. (1QH 
1 : 22 ) 

5F. F. Bruce, Biblical Exegesis in the Qumran Texts (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1959), pp. 8f. 

6/5/d., p. 18; cf. lQpHab 7:4-5 and Dan. 2:28. 
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And Thou hast appointed me an ensign to the chosen ones 
of righteousness and an interpreter of knowledge in the won¬ 
derful mysteries. (1QH 2:13) 

For Thou hast caused me to know Thy marvelous mysteries. 
(1QH 4:27-28) 

The Teacher of Righteousness never placed his words 
alongside those of the prophets, or suggested that he spoke 
with equal authority. He nowhere claimed to “fulfill" the Law 
and the prophets. 

Was the Teacher of Righteousness a Priest? 

Frank Cross points out that: “The Essenes of Qumran 
were a priestly party. Their leader was a priest." 7 When 
Michel made his statement, he said, “The Teacher of Right¬ 
eousness was probably a priest." 8 We must remember that 
Michel’s statement was made before material from Cave Four 
was available. In the Commentary on Psalm 37, we read the 
following interpretation on Ps. 37:23-24: 

Its interpretation: Concerning the priest, the teacher of [Right¬ 
eousness . . . ] YHWH [ . . . ] he established him to build 
for him (?) the congregation of his choosing [...]. (4QpPs37 
2:15-16, Habermann 3:34-35, Dupont-Sommer 1:15-16) 

The passage is broken, but the restoration is not unreason¬ 
able. Two points should be noted. The word “teacher" is 
clearly read, but “righteousness" is restored in the broken 
manuscript. This priest was established (H-stem of kwn), as 
Carmignac points out, “to build" ( libnot) the congregation, 
and not “to found" it. 9 

Was the Teacher of Righteousness a Lawgiver? 

We have come across references to the “Seeker of the Law" 
(dores hattdrd). In the Damascus Document he is identified 
with “the Staff" (CD 6:7-9) and with “the Star" (CD 7:18-20). 
More important is the question of his identification with the 
Teacher of Righteousness. 

7 F. M. Cross, “Early History of the Qumran Community,” in New Hori¬ 
zons in Biblical Archaeology, p. 77. 

8See n. 1, p. 117 above. 

9 Cf. Les Textes de Qumran, II, ed. J. Carmignac, E. Cothenet, and H. 
Lignee (Paris: Letouzey et An£, 1963), p. 125 n. 27. 
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Dupont-Sommer first suggests that the term “may refer to 
the Teacher of Righteousness, the Seeker of the Law and 
Prophet par excellence.” 10 Then he makes a positive identifica¬ 
tion: “The ‘Seeker of the Law' is the Teacher of Righteous¬ 
ness.” 11 From there he goes on to refer to him as “the Law¬ 
giver, the new Moses, who ‘could have said, like Jesus the 
Nazarene: “Think not that I am come to abolish the Law and 
the prophets; 1 am not come to abolish but to fulfill. . . ’ ” 12 

However, it is not clearly established that the Seeker of 
the Law was the Teacher of Righteousness. Moreover, the 
Teacher never sets his own statements authoritatively over 
against accepted interpretations as Jesus did. And it is not 
clear that he was looked upon as the Lawgiver, a new Moses. 
As for the statement that “he could have said, like Jesus . . .,” 
what historian can seriously consider such hypothecations? 

To support his suggestion that the Teacher of Righteous¬ 
ness was the new Moses, Dupont-Sommer presents a quotation 
from Josephus: 

The name of the Lawgiver is, after God, a great object of 
veneration among them, and if any man blasphemes against 
the Lawgiver he is punished with death. (.Jewish War 2.8.9 
§145) 

In a footnote, Dupont-Sommer says: “It is generally explained 
that this Lawgiver is Moses. But I myself think rather that it 
refers to the Lawgiver of the sect, i.e. its Founder/’ 13 Again, 
the French savant moves from a cautious footnote to a bold 
assertion in the body of the text: “His [i.e. the Teacher of 
Righteousness’] name is unknown. As a mark of respect, his 
adherents refrained from uttering or writing it, just as the 
Jews then did with regard to the name of Yahweh. It is no 
doubt to this that Josephus alludes in his accounts of the 
Essenes (Jewish War, II, 8, 9, §145). . . .” 14 

ioDupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumrati, p. 91 n. 6. 

n Ibid., p. 131 n. 3. 

i vibid., pp. 147f. This technique is used by Dupont-Sommer several 
times on different subjects. He makes a cautious suggestion in a footnote, 
repeats it more positively two or three times in subsequent footnotes, and 
finally moves it into the text as a settled conclusion. I suggest that this be 
called the “subliminal” approach to scholarship! 

13 Ibid., p. 31 n. 3. 

i ±Ibid., p. 358. Dupont-Sommer made the same suggestion in his foot¬ 
notes on pp. 87 and 88. 
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The conclusion rests upon the following hypotheses: (1) 
that the Essenes described by Josephus are identical with the 
Qumran Community; (2) that the “Lawgiver” in Josephus is 
the Teacher of Righteousness rather than Moses; (3) that the 
Teacher of Righteousness is the Seeker of the Law; and (4) 
that the Seeker of the Law is actually a new Lawgiver, a sec¬ 
ond Moses. We need to remind ourselves that it is contrary 
to the principles of sound scholarship to build a hypothesis 
on a hypothesis. 

There is no indication in the Qumran texts that the Teach¬ 
er of Righteousness, or anyone else, was looked upon as a 
new Lawgiver, a second Moses. An “Interpreter” or “Seeker” 
of the Law is not a lawgiver; in fact, the very name of the 
office suggests that the Law itself is the final authority. It is 
highly probable that if anyone in the Qumran Community 
had presumed to speak as a new Lawgiver he would have 
been charged with speaking against the Law, in the same 
way that Stephen was (Acts 6:11, 13). 

Was the Teacher of Righteousness Crucified? 

Dupont-Sommer has consistently held that the Teacher of 
Righteousness was put to death. 15 John M. Allegro has sug¬ 
gested that this death was by crucifixion. 16 These statements 
need careful study. 

The “Man of Scoffing (or Mockery)” (CD 1:14) persecuted 
the Qumranians with the sword. According to Dupont-Sommer 
(The Essene Writings from Qumran), this person is the “Man 
of Lies,” the “Prophet of Lies,” and the “Wicked Priest,” his¬ 
torically to be identified with Hyrcanus II, High Priest in 
Jerusalem (p. 122 n. 4). Since this was “by the sword,” it was 
a bloody persecution, and “doubtless led to martyrdom and, 
in particular, to the death of the Teacher of Righteousness 
himself” (p. 123 n. 1). 

The trial was. probably before the Sanhedrin (based on a 
doubtful identification of “the House of Absalom” in lQpHab 
5:11-12 with the Sanhedrin), and was conducted without any 
intervention by the Teacher on his own behalf. The nature 

15Dupont-Sommer, “Le Maitre de justice fut-il mis a mort?” Vetus 
Testamentum 1 (1951), p. 215, and elsewhere in his writings. 

15 Allegro, The Dead Sea Scrolls, pp. 99f. 
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of the punishment, to judge from the expression “swallows 
up,” was probably the death penalty (p. 261 n. 4). 

Restoring a broken text in the Habakkuk Commentary, 
Dupont-Sommer reads “[persecuted the Teacher of Righteous¬ 
ness]” (lQpHab 8:17), and takes the passage that follows to 
refer to him: “[and they s]et upon him to smite him in virtue 
of the wicked judgments, and evil profaners committed hor¬ 
rors upon him and vengeance upon his body of flesh” (lQpHab 
9:1-2). The scholar admits that others take the passage to refer 
to the Wicked Priest, mentioned in the preceding line (p. 264 
n. 2). A few lines later, he takes the statement, “because he 
had done wickedly to His elect” (lQpHab 9:11-12), to refer 
to the Teacher of Righteousness, and notes, “this suggests that 
it was a bloody persecution” (p. 265 n. 1). Then in a note to 
lQpHab 11:4, he says, 

This phrase informs us quite distinctly that the persecution of 
the Teacher of Righteousness was violent and “furious”; in 
the words of the text, the Wicked Priest gave free vent to 
“the anger of his fury,” even going so far as to “swallow up” 
his enemy, i.e. — if we give this metaphor its usual meaning 
in Hebrew — to do away with him, to kill him. (p. 266 n. 3) 

All of these footnotes finally lead to the conclusion embodied 
in the text: “In fact, the Qumran documents frequently men¬ 
tion a bloody persecution which raged against the sect, a 
persecution ‘by the sword/ in the course of which the Teacher 
of Righteousness was finally arrested, judged, maltreated and 
very probably put to death” (p. 360). 

Dupont-Sommer further notes that “the idea of the mar¬ 
tyrdom of the Teacher of Righteousness gains more and more 
adherents,” and points out that all who have identified the 
Teacher with Onias III, Jose ben Joezer, or Menahem, not to 
mention Onias the Just, cannot object to the theory, since 
all of these historical figures were martyred (p. 360 n. 1). It 
could be pointed out that the Teacher of Righteousness might 
have been none of these figures. Many a leader of a small 
schismatic group has appeared larger in the eyes of his follow¬ 
ers than his place in history would justify. And if it be ob¬ 
jected that the Qumran movement was not a small schismatic 
group but rather the large Essene movement, then it could 
equally well be stated that even Jesus Christ does not loom 
large in the pages of contemporary history. If we did not know 
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the name of Jesus from Christian scriptures, with which of 
the historical figures of His period would we attempt to iden¬ 
tify Him? Such methodology is patently unsound. 

Allegro constructs his argument for the crucifixion as fol¬ 
lows. He calls the Teacher “the true High Priest of Israel,” 
arguing that “this was certainly to be his title when he arose 
to be the priestly Messiah of Israel,” and goes on to say that 
“if he took it at this time, it could only have been interpreted 
as a deliberate attempt to overthrow the authority of Jan- 
naeus.” 17 

Jannaeus, continues Allegro, could not have tolerated such 
insurrection, and would therefore have to punish it by “a 
particularly dreadful punishment which he had learnt from 
his Gentile mercenaries. This was execution by crucifixion, 
or the hanging of a man alive from a stake until he died of 
starvation and exposure.” Jannaeus actually allowed this atroc¬ 
ity in Jerusalem, according to Josephus (Antiquities 13.14.2 
§380), but was later opposed by Demetrius III. The Nahum 
Commentary from Qumran, Allegro reminds us, mentions a 
Demetrius (4QpNah 1:2) and also a “Lion of Wrath” (4Qp- 
Nah 1:6-8) who crucified political enemies. Allegro adds, “One 
might surmise that the Sectarians had particular cause to 
recall this activity of Jannaeus, since their Master had suffered 
the same cruel death, the recognized punishment of a rebel.” 18 

Other scholars have identified the Demetrius of the Nahum 
Commentary with Demetrius I; therefore since the identifica¬ 
tion with Demetrius III is not yet definitely established. Allegro 
cannot use Josephus to support his theory. But even if this 
identification were established, the theory is an elaborate 
structure of hypotheses which can be broken down into the 
component parts: (1) that the Teacher was martyred; (2) that 
this was because his claims were of the nature of an insurrec¬ 
tion; (3) that the one who punished him was Alexander Jan¬ 
naeus; (4) that the Demetrius mentioned in the Nahum Com- 

17Allegro, The Dead Sea Scrolls, pp. 98f. He is referring to Alexander 
Jannaeus, 104-78 b.c. 

18Ibid., pp. 99f. Allegro had previously broadcast a somewhat different 
form of this statement over the BBC (see Time, Feb. 6, 1956, p. 37), claim¬ 
ing that a Qumran text supported his position that the Teacher of Right¬ 
eousness had been crucified. The remaining members of the international 
team of Qumran experts, of which Allegro was a member, immediately 
published a disavowal of his claim. Cf. “Certain Broadcast Statements of 
Mr. J. Allegro,” The Times (London), Mar. 16, 1956, p. 11. See p. 20 above. 
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mentary (actually a restoration based on the last four letters 
of the name) was Demetrius III, a contemporary of Alexander 
Jannaeus; (5) that the punishment meted out in this case was 
the same as that mentioned by Josephus in other cases, namely 
crucifixion. In order for the theory to stand, all of these hy¬ 
potheses must be established, and at present not a single one 
has been! 

Discussing Allegro’s claim, Professor Rowley says, “Of this 
crucifixion there is not the slightest mention in any of the 
texts, and we are nowhere told how the Teacher of Right¬ 
eousness died.” 19 

The Resurrection of the Teacher of Righteousness 

Dupont-Sommer bases his theory of a resurrection-appear¬ 
ance of the Teacher of Righteousness on the following text: 

The explanation of this concerns the Wicked Priest who per¬ 
secuted the Teacher of Righteousness, swallowing him up in 
the anger of his fury in his place of exile. But at the time 
of the feast of rest of the Day of Atonement he appeared be¬ 
fore them to swallow them up and to cause them to stumble 
on the Day of Fasting, their Sabbath of rest. (lQpHab 11:4-8, 
translation by Dupont-Sommer) 

The subject of the verb “appeared,” notes Dupont-Sommer, 
“can only be the Teacher of Righteousness, and not the 
Wicked Priest as some writers maintain. The victims of this 
‘apparition’ (or ‘revelation’) were, in fact, the unfaithful 
Jews, and not the sectaries.” 20 He supports this line of reason¬ 
ing by pointing out that in a passage from the Thanksgiving 
Hymns (1QH 4:11-12) the same quotation from Habakkuk 
is applied to these misguided Jews. In the light of Qumran 
exegetical methodology, this argument is not particularly con¬ 
vincing. Far more important, however, is the construction of 
the passage in the Habakkuk Commentary. I translate it as 
follows: 

Its interpretation concerns the Wicked Priest who pursued 
(or persecuted) the Teacher of Righteousness to swallow him 
up in the anger of his wrath unto the place of his exile, and 
at the end of the appointed time of the rest of the day of 

19 H. H. Rowley, The Dead Sea Scrolls and the New Testament (Lon¬ 
don: S.P.C.K., 1957), p. 6. See also Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls , p. 217. 

-0 Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran, p. 266 n. 4. 
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Atonement he appeared unto them to swallow them up and to 
cause them to stumble on a day of fasting, the sabbath of their 
rest. (lQpHab 11:4-8) 

There is no strong disjunctive word, such as would require 
the translation “but" after the words “the place of his exile," 
and such as would be required if a change of subject were in¬ 
tended. Moreover, the repetition of the word translated “to 
swallow up" suggests a continuity of the same subject. Per¬ 
haps more significant, if the subject of the second part is “the 
Teacher of Righteousness" there is then no logical antecedent 
for “them." If, on the other hand, the subject is “the Wicked 
Priest" expressed by the pronoun “he," then the word “them" 
would logically pertain to the men in the place of exile prob¬ 
ably intending Qumran. Dupont-Sommer advanced his theory 
over twenty years ago, and it has gained no appreciable sup¬ 
port from other scholars working in the field. 21 

Some scholars, while denying that there is any specific ref¬ 
erence to the 'resurrection of the Teacher in past time, are 
willing to admit that his (future) resurrection would be in¬ 
cluded in the Sect's general belief in a final resurrection. This 
is of course reasonable, if the Sect had such a belief. We 
have already considered the theological ideas of the Qumran- 
ians, however, and we have found no explicit or implicit state¬ 
ment on this matter. Vermes discusses the matter and con¬ 
cludes that the Qumran texts contain no such statement be¬ 
cause the members of the Sect expected to pass from this life 
into the resurrection life without passing through death, since 
they were the last generation. He supports this with a refer¬ 
ence to Paul (1 Cor. 15:51 ). 22 But while it is stated in Paul, 
it is not stated in Qumran. We must therefore maintain an 
agnostic position on this point in Qumran theology, and so 
we cannot reason from general belief to specific faith concern¬ 
ing the resurrection of the Teacher. 

21 Dupont-Sommer, The Dead Sea Scrolls, pp. 27f. The French scholar 
has softened his presentation to some extent. In this earlier publication 
he allowed himself to say, “The very word used here, hdphV, describes the 
appearance of Yahweh himself. Furthermore the biblical text here com¬ 
mented on contains the words: so that God may see their feasts; and this 
text is applied by the commentator to the Master: what an extraordinary 
apotheosis!” (ibid., p. 44). Actually the word “God” is not in the text, as 
Dupont-Sommer’s later publication clearly shows. 

22 G<§za Vermes, Discovery in the Judean Desert (New York: Desclde, 
1956), p. 119. 
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The Return of the Teacher of Righteousness 

The return of the Teacher of Righteousness, according to 
Dupont-Sommer, is set forth in the Damascus Document: 

. . . until the coming of the Teacher of Righteousness at the 
end of days. (CD 6:10-11) 

In a footnote, Dupont-Sommer adds: “The Teacher of Right¬ 
eousness is dead but will appear ‘at the end of days/ i.e. at 
the end of the world, when ‘all the time of wickedness’ will 
have ended. This expectation of the Teacher’s return, formu¬ 
lated so clearly here, was one of the fundamental articles of 
belief in the credo of the New Covenant’’ (Essene Writings, 
p. lSln.6). 

This doctrine is found again in Manuscript B of the 
Damascus Document: 

“from the day when the Unique Teacher was taken, till the 
coming of the Anointed sprung from Aaron and Israel.” (CD 
19:1 = B2:l) 

Here the Messiah is identified with the Teacher to come; but 
Dupont-Sommer sidesteps the problem in a note, “there is 
nothing to contradict the identification of this Messiah with 
the Teacher of Righteousness himself, appearing at the end 
of time’’ (p. 139 n. 3). A few pages later, Dupont-Sommer 
moves his theory into the body of his book with the casual 
sentence: “While waiting for his glorious return, they must 
unceasingly listen to his voice and walk in his commandments” 
(p. 147). 

It should be observed that no “credo” of the Qumran Sect 
has yet been published and no information of any such dis¬ 
covery has been announced. It should also be pointed out that 
the expectation of the Teacher’s “return” does not seem to be 
formulated “so clearly” in this passage. The passage does not 
contain the usual words more hassedeq, “the teacher of right¬ 
eousness,” but yore hassedeq, which might be translated “the 
one teaching righteousness.” This point should not be pressed, 
and I would be willing to accept the terms as synonymous; 
the fact remains, however, that some scholars feel there is an 
indicated difference in the two terms. 

A far more important fact must be observed, namely that 
the “Teacher of Righteousness” may be an official title rather 
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than the name of an individual. Several scholars feel that 
there are at least two “Teachers of Righteousness" indicated 
in the Scrolls: one early in the history of the Sect, and one to 
come at the end. At least one scholar seems to accept the title 
as one of “a stock set of masks" that were fit upon “a stock set 
of characters," 23 in other words, the title of an office and not 
the title of a single person. 24 

In 1956 I wrote the following tentative conclusion: 

There is little doubt, as I understand the texts, that some out¬ 
standing figure of the recent past had so impressed the Com¬ 
munity that he became known as the Teacher of Righteousness. 
That he was expected to return is, to me, less clear. But that 
he represented an ideal so basically right that it had to be 
part of the messianic age seems to be a minimum interpreta¬ 
tion. Beyond this, I would prefer not to go at the present 
time . 25 

I have not yet found reason to go beyond that statement. 

The Teacher of Righteousness and 
the Mother of the Messiah 

In the Thanksgiving Hymns there is a particularly difficult 
portion which has led to considerable speculation and few ex¬ 
treme statements. Dupont-Sommer calls it “one of the most 
important and most difficult to interpret of the whole collec¬ 
tion" (Essene Writings, p. 207 n. 1). In the notes to his transla¬ 
tion, the French scholar seems to limit his interpretation to 
the Community: “The Mother of the Messiah, i.e. the Com¬ 
munity . . ." (p. 208 n. 4). In his summary chapter on the 
Teacher of Righteousness, however, he applies this as a 
prophecy to the Teacher: “Before this supreme exaltation, the 
earthly destiny of the Teacher was horribly dramatic: the 
Savior-Messiah was to be born in distress, in ‘the waves of 
death.’ Such is the theme developed in one of the Hymns 

23 Theodor H. Gaster, The Dead Sea Scriptures (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1956), pp. 27f. 

24 G. W. Buchanan, in a study of “The Priestly Teacher of Righteous¬ 
ness,” says, “The most significant conclusion of this study is that the rab¬ 
binic reference to the priestly teacher of righteousness as a position rather 
than the description of a specific individual makes good sense when applied 
to the passages that mention the teacher of righteousness in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls” — Revue de Qumrdn 6,24 (March 1969), p. 558. 

25 LaSor, Amazing Dead Sea Scrolls , p. 171. 
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(III, 7-18) revealing the highest summits of messianic specula¬ 
tion attained by the Essene sect” (p. 365). 

The passage is full of graphic language, figures of speech, 
and perhaps several plays on words. I offer this translation 
with hesitancy and with no motive other than to provide a 
basis for further discussion. 

I shall be in travail like a woman in labor bearing her first¬ 
born. For her pangs are overturned and travail is vehement 
upon her birth-stool to await the first-born of the pregnant 
one. For sons have come unto the birth-stools of death, and 
the one pregnant with a male child has become constricted in 
her travail. For on birth-stools of death she will give birth to 
a male, and with the pangs of Sheol he will burst forth from 
the womb of the pregnant one, a wonderful counselor with 
his might, and a male child shall be saved from (the) birth- 
stools. In his pregnancy (= when he was yet in the womb) 
all the birth-stools hastened and the travail of violence on 
those bearing them and shuddering to those pregnant with 
them, and when he was born all birth pangs were overturned 
in the womb (or, on the first-born?) of the pregnant one, and 
the one pregnant with a viper for travail of violence and birth- 
stools of the pit (or, destruction) for all the deeds of shud¬ 
dering. 

And the foundations (or, depths?) of (the) wall shout (?) like 
a ship on the face of the water, and the clouds roar with the 
voice of a multitude, and those that sit in dust like those who 
go down to the seas are terrified by the tumult of water. And 
their wise men are all of them like sailors in the depths of the 
sea, for all their wisdom is swallowed up in the tumult of the 
water, in the boiling of the deeps upon the confusion of the 
water [they are expelle]d by the height of the waves, and the 
breakers of the water with the tumult of their voice, and when 
they are expelled (the) hfeavens will be opened to let fly al]l 
(the) arrows of destruction. With their march to the deep they 
cause their voice to be heard, and the gates of [heaven?] shall 
be opened [on behalf of] the deeds of the viper, and the doors 
of the pit shall be closed on behalf of the one pregnant with 
unrighteousness, and the elect ones of eternity on behalf of 
all the spirits of the viper. (1QH 3:7-18) 

To comment on this passage would require pages. The 
word translated “birth-stool,” for example, also means “break¬ 
ers,” and is so used in line 16. The word translated “firstborn” 
( b e kur ) can mean “in the crucible (or, womb),” which would 
be supported by the form mikkur (“from the womb”) in line 
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10. Syntax is equally problematic. The figures of speech are 
almost kaleidoscopic, and the effect is confusing, to say the 
least. The only “messianic” hint in the passage, in my opin¬ 
ion, is the expression “wonderful counselor,” from Isaiah 
9:5-6. The contrast between the woman pregnant with a 
male child and the woman pregnant with a viper (line 12), 
also expressed as the woman pregnant with unrighteousness 
(line 18), may refer to the conflict between truth and un¬ 
righteousness. But to find a deeper reference to the Com¬ 
munity or to the Messiah is eisegesis (reading into the text) 
and not exegesis (reading out of the text). 

No commentator speaks with finality on this passage — all 
admit its great difficulty. It therefore is not correct to say that 
this is not a messianic passage; the only statement that can be 
made with certainty is to the effect that no doctrine should be 
based upon this passage unless it is clearly taught in other 
documents from Qumran. 

Summary 

The material on the Teacher of Righteousness in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls is quite limited, and seems to provide little textual 
basis for the elaborate theories built around this figure. He 
was not the founder of the Sect, in its formative stage at 
least. He was not its Messiah. Rather, he was its teacher, 
its interpreter of the mysteries which had been committed to 
the prophets. 

If we accept some of the Thanksgiving Hymns as contain¬ 
ing biographical elements, we may conclude that the Teacher 
of Righteousness was a strongly motivated, deeply religious 
person, with a sense of human frailty and personal sin. He 
had insights into the purpose of God as revealed by the 
prophets, particularly Isaiah, which no other known religious 
leader of the intertestamental period had expressed. 

But to speak of him as a divine Master, the Builder of a 
Church, the Mediator of a New Covenant, the Man of Sorrows, 
the Savior-Messiah, and similar extravagant terms, borders on 
the realm of sheer fancy. This can only be done by reading 
back into his life episodes which are clearly recorded about 
Jesus, but which are not recorded at all of the Teacher, and 
then to project this mythical creature to a proportion that 
neither history nor the texts of Qumran will support. 



CHAPTER TEN 


POSSIBLE NON-QUMRAN SOURCES 
CONCERNING QUMRAN 


Our methodology has been clearly stated and carefully 
followed: we are seeking to describe the Qumran Community 
and its beliefs from the Qumran documents; then, when we 
have the picture as complete as we can make it, we shall com¬ 
pare it with Christianity. 

The charge may be made, however, that in following this 
methodology we have overlooked an important body of source- 
materials, namely that which is written about the Essenes. I 
have maintained, and still maintain vigorously, that until there 
is positive identification of the Essenes and the Qumranians, 
nothing but confusion can result from mixing the Qumran 
and non-Qumran materials. However, I am equally anxious 
that no possible evidence should be overlooked, and it is a 
possibility — and must remain a possibility until the question 
is settled finally — that the materials concerning the Essenes 
refer to the Qumranians, if not specifically, then by inclusion 
of the Qumranians in a larger group. It is therefore in order 
to set down the facts about the Essenes that are known from 
non-Qumran sources. No attempt will be made to reconcile 
differences between the sources, and contradictory or conflict¬ 
ing statements will be presented in both or all forms when 
necessary. 

The Sources 

The sources of information concerning the Essenes are: 
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Philo of Alexandria, Let Every Good Man be Free, and 
Apology for the Jews (Hypothetica). Philo lived in Egypt 
from c. 30 b.c. to some time after a.d. 40. He was therefore con¬ 
temporary with the Qumranians, although geographically re¬ 
moved from them. His Apology is not extant, but parts of it 
are quoted by Eusebius. We shall refer to the works by brief 
titles: Every Good Man, and Apology. 

Flavius Josephus (or Joseph ben Matthias), War of the 
Jews, and Jewish Antiquities. Josephus was born in a.d. 37, 
lived in Palestine the first half of his life, and records that he 
was determined to know the three Jewish sects (Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Essenes) at first hand. He joined the Essenes 
when he was sixteen, but since he was already a confirmed 
Pharisee at nineteen, it is doubtful that he completed the 
necessary period of testing to become an Essene - for by his 
own description that took three years. He provides our most 
extensive source concerning the Essenes. We shall refer to his 
works by the brief titles: War, and Antiquities. 

Pliny the Elder, Natural History. Pliny was a Roman who 
died in a.d. 79. He may have been in Palestine with Titus dur¬ 
ing the Jewish war against Rome. 

A fourth author, Hippolytus of Rome, is sometimes quoted. 
His work, A Refutation of All Heresies, was written about a.d. 
230, and the material on the Essenes seems to be based on 
Josephus. 

The Essenes: General Description 

The Essenes (or Essaeans) were one of three “sects” of the 
Jews. 1 They left the cities of Palestine and lived in towns and 
villages. 2 A specific location is mentioned, namely west of the 
Dead Sea; “below” them was En Gedi, 8 and they were not far 
from Sodom. 4 They numbered about 4,000 members. 5 

They were without goods and property, 6 and without 

1 Josephus War 2.8.2 §119. 

2 Philo Apology 11.1; Every Good Man §76; Josephus War 2.8.4 8124 

3Pliny Natural History 5.15.73. ' 

4 Quoted in Synesius Dio. Cf. Dio Chrysostom , vol. 5, p. 379, in Loeb 
Classical Library. 

° Philo Every Good Man §75; Josephus Antiquities 18.1.5 820. 

6 Philo Every Good Man §77 
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house. 7 They lived frugally, 8 having only what was necessary 
for life. 9 They did not hoard silver and gold, and did not 
have vast domains. 10 They despised riches. 11 They had no 
slaves. 12 They worked in fields or at crafts which contributed 
to peace, 13 and would make no instrument of war. 14 They did 
not engage in commerce of any kind. 15 

Communal Life 

The Essenes lived a communal life, 16 dwelling in brother¬ 
hoods. 17 They ate together, 18 held property in common, 19 and 
had a common purse. 20 Wages were turned over to one per¬ 
son, 21 the administrator of the common fund. 22 They had a 
common store of clothing, 23 and always wore white clothing. 24 

Marriage and Children 

They banned marriage: “no Essene takes a woman." 25 Or 
they disdained marriage, but did not abolish it. 26 They were 
without women and without love, 27 and continence is listed as 
one of their virtues. 28 There were some Essenes, however, who 
evidently differed from the others in that they did marry. 29 

7 Philo Every Good Man §85; Apology 11.4. 

8 Philo Apology 11.11. 

8 Philo Every Good Man §76. 

10 Philo Every Good Man §76. 

11 Josephus War 2.8.3 §122. 

12 Philo Every Good Man §76; Josephus Antiquities 18.1.5 §21. 

13 Philo Every Good Man §76; Apology 11.8-9. 

14 Philo Every Good Man §78. 

15 Ibid. 

16 Philo Every Good Man §85; Josephus War 2.8.3 §122. 

17 Philo Apology 11.5. 

18 Philo Every Good Man §86; Apology 11.5, 11. 

19Josephus Antiquities 18.1.5 §20. 

20 Philo Every Good Man §86. 

21 Philo Apology 11.10. 

22 Josephus War 2.8.3 §123. Possibly this refers to the community, not 
to the fund. 

23 Philo Every Good Man §86; Apology 11.12. 

24 Josephus War 2.8.3 §123. 

25 Philo Apology 11.14; Josephus Antiquities 18.1.5 §21. 

26 Josephus War 2.8.2 §§120-121 

27 Pliny Natural History 5.15.73. 

28 Philo Every God Man §84. 

29 Josephus War 2.8.13 §160. 
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They had no children, no adolescents, not even young 
men. 30 They adopted children. 31 They renounced pleasure 
and resisted passions. 32 They treated the sick and the aged 
with special care. 33 

Admission to the Essene Sect 

Admission to the sect was a long process, consisting of one 
year as a postulant and an additional two years of limited 
participation in the community. 34 Then the novice took sol¬ 
emn oaths before he could touch the common food. 35 The 
oaths included his relationship to God and to fellow members, 
to hate the wicked and to love truth, to conceal nothing from 
the members and to reveal nothing to outsiders, to transmit 
the doctrines exactly as he received them. 36 When he entered, 
he surrendered his property to the sect. 37 

A Typical Day in Essene Life 

Josephus gives us a picture of a typical day in the life of 
the Essenes. They rose before dawn and recited prayers to 
the rising sun. Then each man attended to his craft until the 
fifth hour (11 a.m.). At that time the community assembled, 
put on linen loin-cloths, bathed in cold water, and then went 
to the special building restricted to members, and to a dining- 
hall that was further restricted to those who were pure. Bread 
and one bowlful of food were served. The priest said a prayer 
before anyone was permitted to touch the food, and another 
prayer after the meal. Then they laid aside the sacred gar¬ 
ments and returned to work until evening. Dinner in the 
evening was in the same manner as the noon meal. They ate 
quietly, and they spoke only in turn. They ate and drank 
only what they needed to satisfy them. 38 

30 Philo Apology 11.3. 

31 Josephus War 2.8.2 §120. 

32 Ibid. 

33 Philo Every Good Man §87; Apology 11.13. 

34Josephus War 2.8.7 §§137-138. 

35 ibid., §139. 

36 Ibid., §§139-142. 

37 ibid., 2.8.3 §122. 

38 Ibid., 2.8.5 §§128-133. 
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Religious Beliefs and Practice 

The Essenes were not concerned with logic or natural phi¬ 
losophy, but they devoted themselves to ethics. 39 They con¬ 
cerned themselves with purity 40 and with holy minds. 41 They 
rejected oaths, and considered their word sufficient. 42 They 
did not offer sacrifices 43 —or else they did not send sacrifices 
to the Temple, but sacrificed among themselves. 44 They sent 
offerings to the Temple. 45 They considered oil a defilement 46 
They believed that their souls were immortal. 47 

They devoted themselves to the law of ethics, especially on 
the seventh day, 48 when they went to synagogues and sat ac¬ 
cording to age. 49 One would read and another explain, mak¬ 
ing use of symbols and the triple use of definitions. 50 On 
the Sabbath they would do no work. 51 They studied the works 
of the ancients, particularly becoming proficient in the knowl¬ 
edge of healing, of roots, and of stones. 52 They studied the 
holy books, and were skilled at predicting the future. 53 The 
name of the lawgiver was an object of great veneration. 54 

Ranks, Precedence, and Discipline 

The Essenes were divided into four lots or ranks, 55 and 
would do nothing unless ordered by superiors, with the ex¬ 
ception of works of mercy. 56 They obeyed their elders. 57 When 
ten sat, one would not speak if the nine were opposed. 58 They 

39 Philo Every Good Man §80. 

40 Ibid., §84. 

41 Ibid., §75. 

42 ibid., §84; Josephus. War 2.8.6 §135. 

43 Philo Every Good Man §75. 

44 Josephus Antiquities 18.1.5 §19. 

45 Ibid. 

46 Josephus War 2.8.3 §123. 

47 Josephus Antiquities 18.1.5. §18; War 2.8.11 §154. 

48 Philo Every Good Man §§80-81. 

49 ibid., §81. 

50 ibid., §§82-83. 

51 Josephus War 2.8.9 §147. 

52/&iU, 2.8.6 §136. 

53 ibid., 2.8.12 §159. 

54 Ibid., 2.8.9 §145. 

55 ibid., 2.8.10 §150. 

56 ibid., 2.8.6 §134. 

57 ibid., 2.8.9 §146. 

58 ibid,, §146. 
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refrained from spitting in assembly, or to the right. 59 Justice 
was dispensed at an assembly of one hundred members or 
more. 00 Expulsion from the group resulted from serious of¬ 
fenses, and the person expelled, because of his vows, usually 
starved. 01 

Similarities between the Qumranians and the Essenes 

Similarities between the Essenes as described in these 
sources and the Qumranians as described in Qumran sources 
are obvious at many points. 

Both were, of course, Jewish sects. According to Josephus, 
there were three Jewish sects - Pharisees, Sadducees, and Es¬ 
senes — and a number of writers have pointed out that the 
Qumranians were not Pharisees and were not Sadducees; there¬ 
fore they must be Essenes. The flaw in this logic should be 
obvious; we know that there were more than these three sects. 

The geographical location seems to be the same, and as 
several scholars have pointed out, the region is not suited to 
accommodate many such communities. However, J. P. Audet 
has made a detailed study of Pliny’s use of the expression infra 
hos, and shows rather convincingly that it never means “south” 
or “downstream,” but only “below.” Audet therefore concludes 
that Pliny intended to locate the Essenes above En Gedi, that 
is, in the region above the cliffs west of En Gedi; Audet sug¬ 
gests that the location may have been at Hasason-Tamar. 02 This 
also fits the description given by Dio Chrysostom, “but not far 
from Sodom” - provided Sodom is to be located at the south¬ 
ern end of the Dead Sea, and not, as some believe, at the 
northern end. 

Both groups renounced private property and lived an 
austere life. Both lived in communal settlements, eating to¬ 
gether, having a common purse. Both had a supervisor of 
the common wealth. 

In both cases admission was a process of trial and exami¬ 
nation. Both had an oath of admission. Both hated the wicked 

59/foU, §147. 

00 Ibid., §145. 

01 Ibid., 2.8.8 §143. 

02 Cf. J.-P. Audet, “Qumran et la notice de Pline sur les Esseniens,” 
Revue Biblique 68 (1961), pp. 346-387. But see the replies by E. M. Laper- 
rousaz (Revue Biblique 69 [1962], pp. 369-380) and C. Burchard (ibid. 
pp. 533-569). 
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and loved the members of the fellowship. Both kept the eso¬ 
teric knowledge of their group from outsiders. In both groups 
the new member surrendered his property to the sect. 

Prayers, ritual bathing, common meals, study and inter¬ 
pretation of the Bible, and concern with purity marked the 
daily life in each case. Both were careful to keep the Sabbath. 
Both groups were divided into lots or ranks — although the 
parallel is not quite as neat as we might wish. Both observed 
the authority of elders and superiors. Both had injunctions 
against spitting in assembly. Both had a minimum group of 
ten. Both had laws of expulsion for serious offenses. 

The Differences between the Essenes 
and the Qamranians 

The differences between the two groups — or perhaps we 
should say, between the two sets of descriptions — are also note¬ 
worthy; these are not pointed out as often or as carefully as 
the similarities have been. In fact, one sometimes gets the 
impression that certain scholars are trying too hard to prove 
their identity. Dupont-Sommer thinks he has found “a sort 
of ‘Essenophobia’ with which most historians of Judaism and 
primitive Christianity were for a long time afflicted/’ 63 I 
must confess that I have never felt any such “phobia,” nor 
was I aware of it when studying about the Essenes either be¬ 
fore or after the Dead Sea Scrolls were discovered. I simply 
felt that honest scholars were grappling with a problem and 
were not convinced that the Essenes provided all the answers. 
If suddenly the Dead Sea Scrolls furnished the necessary solu¬ 
tions, who would not rejoice that another problem was solved? 
A few of us, however, feel that there are still some difficulties 
that need to be ironed out. 

Obviously the Qumranians could not be all of the Essenes, 
but only a very small fraction of the “4,000 men” at most, and 
only one of the numerous “towns and villages” mentioned in 
the sources. The Damascus Document, of course, may pro¬ 
vide the solution in its reference to camps (CD 7:6). 

If the Qumranians worked at crafts, we know nothing 
about it. Nor do we know their attitude toward war and im¬ 
plements of war. We do know that they drew up a fully de- 

63 Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran , p. 145. 
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tailed account of an army, weapons, maneuvers, and the like, 
for the War Scroll; and they do not sound much like pacifists— 
but that could be poetic license (cf. IQS 9:16; 22-23; 10:18; 
lQSa 1:19-21). There are indications that the Qumranians 
did engage in commerce (cf. CD 13:14-15). 

We know nothing of a common store of clothing at Qum- 
ran. We know of no regulation concerning white clothing or 
of other personal items such as those mentioned in the Essene 
sources. 

The Qumran Sect was not situated for married life, yet we 
know from its literature that provision was made for wives and 
children. There were young children; there were adolescents; 
there were young men. It is of course possible that these were 
the “marrying Essenes” to which Josephus refers. 

Admission to the Essenes was a three-year process; to Qum¬ 
ran it took two years. 

We know nothing of Qumranian prayers to the sun or of 
anything that Josephus might have misconstrued as such. We 
know nothing of daily bathing, but it would have been quite 
possible with the facilities for water storage at Qumran. 

Philo’s efforts to describe the philosophical interests of 
the Essenes may have been written out of a background that 
does not quite convey to us his meaning, but we must still 
record the fact that the Qumran writings do indeed contain 
something like a natural theology. Unlike the Essenes, the 
Qumranians did use oaths, and there are sections on oaths in 
their literature (CD 9:8-12; 15:1-10; 16:6-18). The Qumran 
attitude toward sacrifices is not entirely clear, but there is 
provision for sending sacrifices to the Temple; the Essene atti¬ 
tude toward sacrifices is also confused in the Essene sources. 
We know of no Qumran aversion to oil; in fact, oil of anoint¬ 
ing is mentioned in the War Scroll (1QM 9:8). 

The seating arrangement at Qumran was by rank and not, 
as in the Essene sources, by age; rank was, moreover, altered 
by annual examination. 

We have no evidence that the Qumranians used a system 
of triple definitions in Biblical interpretation. There is a 
minimum amount of the use of symbols in Qumran writing. 
The Dead Sea Scrolls do not indicate that the Qumranians 
studied the knowledge of healing, roots, or stones. If they 
were expert at predicting future events, we have no record of 
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it beyond the vague generalities found in some texts. In fact, 
modern historians are unable to get a consistent historical pic¬ 
ture out of the Qumran texts. 

The name of the Lawgiver may have been an object of 
great veneration at Qumran, but there is no direct statement 
to the effect. We must reject Dupont-Sommer's conclusion that 
Josephus was referring to the Teacher of Righteousness in his 
statement concerning the Lawgiver. 

The division into four lots or ranks mentioned by Josephus 
is not clear: at Qumran it could be the priests, Levites, lay 
members, and proselytes. However, this does not seem to be 
Josephus' meaning; rather, he seems to refer to some kind of 
classification or rank (moiras in Greek means something like 
the Hebrew goral , “lot") assigned to the member who had just 
concluded his entrance examination. 

There is no indication in Qumran literature that a mem¬ 
ber would do nothing unless ordered by a superior; there 
was, of course, a strong sense of rank and authority. 

There is no indication that justice at Qumran was admin¬ 
istered by a session of a hundred men; rather, it seems to have 
been administered by a council of fifteen (IQS 8:1) or ten 
(CD 9:4-5). 

Summary 

How can we account for the differences, as well as the 
similarities, between the two sets of records? 

We can assume that Philo, Josephus, and Pliny the Elder 
were wrong on the details where the two bodies of material 
differ. The Qumran records, we might maintain, are, after 
all, the primary sources. They were produced by the Qumran- 
ians, and the Qumranians would know better than outsiders 
the details of their organization. But this contains a hidden 
a priori, assuming what remains to be proven, i.e. that the Qum¬ 
ranians were Essenes. We can set aside the Essene sources 
only when we have a third body of material to control our 
assumptions. 

Or we can assume that there were temporal developments 
that would explain the differences between Qumran and the 
Essenes. The non-Qumran sources are all later than the prob¬ 
able date of the Qumran sources, and this would allow time 
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for differences to develop. Again, we need an independent 
control. 

Or we can assume that there were geographical differences, 
and that the non-Qumran sources are describing Essenes 
located in some other community. This, however, overlooks 
two facts. First, the geographical location of Qumran and the 
geographical location described by Pliny have together been 
taken as one of the most convincing arguments for the identity 
of Qumran with the Essenes. 64 If we remove the geographical 
location of the Essenes from Qumran, we remove at the same 
time the support that Pliny is supposed to have given to the 
argument for identity. Second, the Qumran materials have 
been accepted, by many of the scholars who favor an Essene 
identification, as the source material for Essenism. Here at 
Qumran, we are told, were produced the sectarian writings of 
the Essenes. To Qumran, it has been suggested, Essenes came 
for an annual reunion. Yet some of the distinctive character¬ 
istics of the Essenes are not found at Qumran: the attitude 
toward oaths, the attitude toward sacrifices, and above all the 
attitude toward marriage. Obviously these things cannot all 
be true at the same time. 

Or again we can assume that the literature at Qumran is 
not homogeneous, but that it represents different sub-groups 
of Essenism. But when we have reached this point we are in 
effect saying that in Qumran and in the non-Qumranian Es¬ 
sene sources we have nonhomogeneous portraits of a stream of 
Judaism that diverged from the main stream: part of it went 
to Qumran, part perhaps went to Damascus, part possibly to 
Hasason-Tamar above En Gedi, part to some village or town 
where Josephus met it, and so on. But why label this “Essene”? 
“Essene” is what Philo, Josephus, and Pliny have described 
for us — and what they have described is not exactly what we 
find at Qumran. 

That both groups, the Essenes and the Qumranians, can be 
traced to the same origin is a truism: they were Jewish sects. 

64 Cross takes the geographical location as ‘‘virtually decisive” in the 
identification of the two groups; cf. ‘‘Early History of Qumran Com¬ 
munity” in New Directions in Biblical Archaeology , pp. 76f. I find his 
‘‘reckless” (p. 77) willingness to ‘‘assume the identification and draw freely 
upon both classical and Qumran texts” in his discussion of Qumran 
strangely different from his careful critical methodology in Old Testament 
studies. 
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Our interest now, as historians, is to try to understand when 
and why they separated from the main stream of Judaism; 
then we want to know something of their subsequent develop¬ 
ment, including further divisions within the sectarian move¬ 
ment. We are not interested in psychoanalysis for Esseno- 
phobia, nor in subjective reconstructions of a Super-Essenism. 
We simply want to get as much of the record as straight as 
we possibly can from the objective materials available to us. 

We shall therefore continue to treat Qumran as Qumran 
and the Essenes as Essenes. And since comparisons between 
Essenism and Christianity were wrung dry nearly a century 
ago, we shall limit our study to comparisons between the New 
Testament and the Dead Sea Scrolls. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 

JOHN THE BAPTIST 
AND QUMRAN 


One scholar of unquestioned fidelity to the Christian faith 
has written, “The discovery of the manuscripts has in an un¬ 
deniable way confirmed the Baptist’s contacts with the monks 
of Qumran, whom we know to be identical with the Essenes.” 1 
With only slightly less certainty, an archeologist of eminence 
stated, referring to the ruins at Qumran, “John the Baptist 
was almost certainly an Essene and must have studied and 
worked in this building.” 2 

Now, as Millar Burrows has well expressed it, “There is 
no reason why one should be so reluctant to believe that John 
was or had been a member of their community. The only 
question is whether there is good reason to suppose that he 
was, or that he had anything to do with the sect.” 3 We must 
not let our emotions control our logical processes. There must 
be one and only one objective: to solve the problem on the 
basis of the records. Does the available evidence prove that 
John was a mem be r of Qumran or not? Or, if there is no 
clear answer to this question, does the evidence indicate that 
such a relationship was probable or improbable? 

ijean Dani&ou, The Dead Sea Scrolls and Primitive Christianity (Balti¬ 
more: Helicon, 1958), p. 15. 

2G. Lankester Harding, “Where Christ Himself May Have Studied: 
An Essene Monastery at Khirbet Qumran," Illustrated London News 227 
(Sept. 3, 1955), pp. 370-381. 

3 Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls, pp. 56f. 
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We can dispose of the first question peremptorily. John 
the Baptist is not mentioned in the Qumran texts and Qum- 
ran is not mentioned in the New Testament or in Josephus, 
which are the only sources concerning John the Baptist. There 
is nothing in the Qumran texts or in any other known source 
that will in any way lead to a clear-cut decision either that 
John was or that he was not a member of the Qumran Sect. 
It therefore seems that Dantelou has overstated the case. 

We are left, then, with the more general problem: Does 
the available evidence suggest that John was probably a mem¬ 
ber of Qumran, or does it suggest that he was not, or is it 
completely neutral? 

John the Baptist in the Sources 

The only extant sources of material concerning John the 
Baptist are the New Testament and Josephus. In the New 
Testament, the fullest notices are found in Matthew and 
Luke. Josephus gives but one statement which concerns the 
imprisonment ol John (Antiquities 18.5.2 §119). The mate¬ 
rial is not extensive, but we are able to form a sketch of the 
life and ministry of John from it. 

John was born of a priestly family (Luke 1:5) about six 
months before Jesus was born (cf. 1:36). John’s parents were 
well along in years (1:7), and there was an aura of the mi¬ 
raculous in the birth of the child. The father Zechariah was 
convinced that he had seen visions of an angel who told him 
that the child was to be dedicated as a Nazirite (1:15), that he 
would be similar to Elijah in his ministry, and that he was to 
prepare the people for the Lord (1:17, 68-79). 

The child John was “in the desert” until he began his 
public ministry about the age of thirty (Luke 1:80; 3:23) — 
which was about a.d. 27 or 28 (cf. 3:1). 

John’s ministry did not last long — perhaps as little as six 
months — but it created a sensation among the Jewish people. 
According to Josephus, Herod feared that John's great influ¬ 
ence over the people might lead him to raise a rebellion, and 
therefore Herod put him in the dungeon at Machaerus. The 
New Testament contains glowing statements about John from 
the lips of Jesus (cf. Luke 7:28). History places its stamp on 
the importance of John, for John-the-Baptist sects were scat- 
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tered over the Near East, and followers of John can be found 
to the present time. 4 

The ministry of John the Baptist was striking. He was 
garbed in coarse clothing, and his diet was locusts — almo st 
certainly, the insect and not the fruit of the locust tree — and 
wild honey (Mark 1:6). He conducted his ministry at or near 
the Jordan river at a location or locations that cannot be 
positively identified. One place was “Bethany beyond the Jor¬ 
dan" (John 1:28) —but the name Bethany is noncommittal, 
for there were numerous places by that name, and there is a 
textual witness (of weak value, it is true) for the name Beth- 
abara instead of Bethany. Bethabara, we might add, simply 
means “the place of the crossing," and could indicate any of 
several fords. John also baptized at “Aenon near Salim" (John 
3:23), which is located, according to some scholars, near the 
headwaters of Wadi Far'ah, not far from the modern city of 
Nablus. 

He taught his disciples to pray (cf. Luke 11:1), and dis¬ 
ciplined them to fast (cf. Matt. 9:14). Particularly, he stressed 
the nearness of the Kingdom of God, and subordinated his 
own ministry to that of the One ( certainly the Messiah) who 
was to come (Mark 1:7; cf. John 3:30). When Jesus came to 
be baptized, John hesitated to baptize Him, and later pointed 
Him out as the One for whom John was to prepare the way 
(Matt. 3:14; John 1:30). 

The nature of his ministry attracted crowds (Matt. 3:5; cf. 
11:7-10), and this led to an official investigation (cf. John 1: 
19-23). He preached a stem message of repentance, saying, 
“The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand" (Matt. 3:2), and he 
baptized those who repented (3:6). He looked upon himself 
not as the Messiah, nor indeed as any of the other figures 
associated with the messianic concept (cf. John 1:19-23), but 
simply as the^voic e crying in the wilderness, in f ulfillmen t of 
the words of Isaiah (cf. Matt. 3:3; Isa. 40:3). He dealt with 
specific problems and gave stern and rebuking answers (see 
Luke 3:12-14 and Matt. 14:1-2). Because of the forthright 
character of his preaching he incurred the enmity of the Her- 
odian family, was put in prison, and then was executed (cf. 
Luke 3:19-20; Matt. 14:3-4; Mark 6:17-18). 

4 Cf. LaSor, Amazing Dead Sea Scrolls, pp. 203-206; Great Personalities 
of the New Testament, pp. 23-31. 
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Critical scholars reject some of these items, but there seems 
to be no strongly compelling reason to do so. The picture of 
John in the four Gospels is consistent and there is no contra¬ 
dictory material in any other sources. Brownlee, after restudy¬ 
ing the New Testament portrait of John the Baptist in the 
light of the Qumran materials, concludes that “the most aston¬ 
ishing result of all is the validation of the Fourth Gospel as 
an authentic source concerning the Baptist/' 5 ( 




Possible Contacts with Qumran : 
the Desert Tradition 

From this body of material certain points have suggested a 
possible connection between John and Qumran. 

First of all, there is the tradition that John grew up in 
the desert or wilderness (Luke 1:80; 3:2). The term “wilder- CD 
ness" is used to describe tfie arid region between the Jerusa- 
lem-Hebron road and the Dead Sea. There are few places in 
this wilderness that will support life; Qumran is one such 
place, hence it is reasonable to suppose that John grew up at 
Qumran. 

Danielou believes that the location is actually more definite 
than I have stated it here. The word “desert,” he points out, 
“designates a specific place, for this is the very word used by 
the hermits of Qumran to designate the region where they 
dwelt.” 6 How Danielou can be so sure that the Greek word 
used by Luke is “the very word” as the Hebrew word used in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls he does not tell us. Further, Danielou says 
that this desert is “a precise location which, as Pliny the Elder 
has noted . . . , was planted with palm trees and watered by 
springs.” 7 However, it is not certain that Pliny was referring 
to Qumran. Audet has argued in favor of a location near En 
Gedi, and from personal observation I would say that the 
flora and the spring at En Gedi compare much more favorably 
with Pliny's description than does the present Qumran. What 
it was like in the days of the Qumran Sect, of course, we do 
not know. 

»W. H. Brownlee, “John the Baptist in the New Light of Ancient 
Scrolls,” in K. Stendahl, ed.. The Scrolls and the New Testament , p. 52. 

6 Danielou, The Dead Sea Scrolls and Primitive Christianity , p. 16. 

IIbid., p. 16. 
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If John went to the wilderness when yet a very young boy, 
it is obvious that he had to be in someone's rare- S cholars 
have suggested that his parents placed him in the custody of 
the Qumran “Essenes,” reminding us of Josephus 1 statement: 
'‘Marriage they disdain, but they adopt other men’s children, 
while yet pliable and docile, and regard them as their kin and 
mould them in accordance with their own principles.” 8 

There are, however, some details that do not fit this theory. 
John’s clothing was not the white linen of the Essenes, and 
his diet was not the diet of the Essenes. Moreover, it is difficult 
to understand how Zechariah and Elizabeth, who were of the 
priestly line — particularly Zechariah, who was an active mem¬ 
ber of the Jerusalem priesthood — would have committed the 
son for whom they had prayed and waited so long into the 
custody of a group so statedly hostile to the Jerusalem priest¬ 
hood. 

Schubert has raised another embarrassing question for this 
theory. If John spent his youth among the Essenes,” he points 
out, ‘‘it is surprising, to say the least, that Josephus should 
leave this fact wholly unmentioned in his detailed account 
of John the Baptist in Ant. 18, 5, 2.” 9 He goes on to suggest 
that there were others who lived in the desert, and reminds 
us of a man named Bannus,^ described by Josephus as one 
‘‘who lived in the desert, wore clothing made of tree bark, ate 
wild herbs, and washed himself with cold water frequently 
during the day as well as at night for purification.” 10 Josephus 
clearly distinguished this Bannus from the Essenes. Schubert 
points out that John’s clothing was more like that of Bannus 
than that of the Essenes; on the other hand, the washings of 
Bannus were more like those of Qumran than the baptism 
of John. 

The Use of Scripture 

Both in the Qumran texts and in the accounts of John the 
Baptist, Isaiah 40:j L is quoted: ‘‘In the wilderness prepare the 
way of the Lord: make ready in the desert a highway for 

8 Josephus War 2.8.2 §120. 

9R. Schubert, The Dead Sea Community (London: Black, 1959), p. 128. 

I cannot agree that Josephus has given us a “detailed account of John the 
Baptist/’ but Schubert’s point deserves consideration. 

10 Josephus Life 2 §11. 
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our God" (IQS 8:12-14; Matt. 3:3; John 1:23). Dani&ou ven¬ 
tures the opinion that the similarity of content and expression 
“cannot be fortuitous." 11 It could be pointed out that when 
the same Scripture is quoted the content and expression will 
always be the same —it is the context, the use that is made 
of the Scripture, that is definitive. How was this passage used 
at Qumran? How did John use it? 

To “prepare the way" to the Qumranian meant “to go into 
the desert," where they might receive instruction in the mys¬ 
teries, and where they would be separated from the men who 
had not departed from unrighteousness (IQS 9:19-21). The 
“way" that they were to prepare in the desert was “the search¬ 
ing of the Law [which] (God) commanded by Moses" (IQS 
8:12-16). No Qumranian on record said, “I am the voice of 
one crying ..." — in fact, this part of the quotation from 
Isaiah does not appear in the Qumran texts. 

To John, “to prepare the way" meant to leave the seclusion 
of the wilderness and to preach the gospel to men who needed 
to repent. “The way" for John was not the mere searching of 
the Law, but the preparation of the people for the Messiah 
by calling them to a realization of the significance of the Law 
in all areas of life. For this task, John was the “voice" crying 
in the wilderness (cf. Luke 3:3-17; John 1:19-27). 

It is granted that the Hebrew in Isaiah is not phrased in 
the way just indicated. Both the poetic structure and the 
Masoretic accents indicate the following phrasing: 

A voice crying aloud, 

In the wilderness prepare the way of the Lord, 

Make straight in the desert a highway for our God. 

But a study of the Gospels, particularly Mark 1:3-4, indicates 
that the verse was used in a slightly different way. John was 
the “voice crying in the wilderness," and Mark adds, “John 
the baptizer appeared in the wilderness.” This slight divergence 
from the Hebrew in itself underscores the difference between 
John's use and the Qumranian use of this verse. 

If John received the inspiration for his ministry from this 
verse of Scripture while a member of the Qumran Community 
— a possibility which is not ruled out by the foregoing dis- 

HDani£lou, The Dead Sea Scrolls and Primitive Christianity, p. 17. 
Burrows remarks, “Surely this is pushing the argument too far” (More 
Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls , p. 57). 
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cussion — the fact remains that he used the verse with an en¬ 
tirely original application in his own ministry. It cannot be 
used, then, as basis for argument that John was brought up 
at Qumran. 

Ascetic Life 

John’s ascetic w a v of lif e has been compared with the 
asceticism of Qumran. He wore coarse cloth ing and ate locusts 
and wild honey. He “came neither eating nor drinking” 
(Matt. 11:18), and was probably under the Nazirite v ow not 
to touch wine or strong drink (Luke 1:5). It is reasonable to 
infer that he was not married. The Qumran brotherhood has 
been described as a monastic or quasi-monastic sect, 12 living 
a rigorous life of self-discipline — although we need to remind 
ourselves again that many of the details have been read in 
from the Essene sources. 

According to the Qumran texts, there was enforced com¬ 
munity of goods, which might be described as “poverty.” 
There were common meals, but nothing to indicate that they 
were austere — this idea comes from the Essene sources. There 
was strict discipline of life with much reading of the Torah. 
It cannot be maintained from the Qumran sources that there 
was enforced celibacy. Neither can it be maintained from the 
Qumran sources that other elements of the Nazirite vow — 
no use of the razor and no drinking of wine or strong drink — 
were imposed on the Qumranians. 

On the other hand, there is no necessity to suppose that 
John got his ascetic ideas from Qumran. Nazirite vows are 
known in the Old Testament.' Whether we accept the Lucan 
account of the angelic annunciation to Zechariah or not is 
beside the point: there is no reason to hold that John’s par¬ 
ents could not have dedicated him, even as Hannah dedicated 
Samuel generations earlier, to the Nazirite vow (cf. 1 Sam. 
1:11, 28). In fact, the language of the Hannah-Samuel story 
seems to be echoed at several points in the first chapter of 
Luke —which in itself may suggest that the dedication of 
John was in some way inspired by the Biblical narrative. 

12The monasticism of the group has been based on IQS 6:13-22; cf. 
Discoveries in the Judean Desert , vol. 1, p. 108. I find nothing in the 
passage to support the theory. The text is printed in full, pp. 52f. above, 
and may be examined in this connection. 
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Baptism with Water 

The .baptism of John and the baptistic practices of the 
Qumran Community have been viewed as an indication of 
interrelationship. The whole matter of baptism in general, 
and the origin and nature of John’s baptism in particular, are 
very complex, and we cannot enter into these subjects in any 
detail in this work. 

The origin of John’s baptism could in theory be traced to 
one of three and only three possible sources: (1) John got the 
idea from the Jews; or (2) he got it from some pagan source, 
directly or indirectly; or (3) he originated the idea. Now if 
John had either invented the idea, or gotten it from a non- 
Jewish source, the very novelty would have been offensive to 
the nation he was trying to reach. It is of the essence of Juda¬ 
ism that there be a l ine of “tradition” ^i n other~words, IKatT 
whatever is newTaTHbe shown to have its origin in what has 
already been received. There can be n o^ discontin uity* This 
fact lies behind the preaching of John and it also lies behind 
the preaching of Jesus. The early Christian Church likewise 
insisted on demonstrating its organic relationship to the Old 
Testament. It is alm ost certain, then, that John receiv ed his 
idea of baptism from the Jew s. 

ThF^mosTTiEely source was “proselyte baptism,” which 
seems to have developed in the Jewish synagogues of the Dias¬ 
pora, and which was designed to wash away the defilement of 
the Gentile who sought to become a Jewish convert. If this 
be so, John’s insistence that all must be baptized who sought 
to enter the Kingdom of God would be striking, for in effect 
he would be saying that not only Gentiles but even Jews 
need to be converted to enter the Kingdom. This would cer¬ 
tainly cut right across the popular view that said, “We are 
Abraham’s children.” 13 

Brownlee thinks that this “severe indictment of Jewish 
society as utterly corrupt and as outside the pale of God’s 
people is precisely characteristic of the Essenes.” Expanding 
this idea, discussing the ashes of the heifer, the “water for 
impurity,” and the cisterns at Qumran, Brownlee concludes 
that “one’s full admission into the community was probably 
marked by a bath which marked him off henceforth as be- 

13 John 8:33, 39; cf. W. F. Fleraington, The New Testament Doctrine of 
Baptism (London: S.P.C.K., 1953), p. 16. 
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longing to the ‘holy men.’ . . . This would be an exact parallel 
to John's extreme demand that everyone, not simply prose¬ 
lytes from the Gentile world, receive baptism.” 14 

But it must be pointed out that there is nothing in any 
existi ng text, either from Qumran or from the Essene sources, 
C^ih di cate"”tha t there was an initiatory bath. , Hence, it is 
qu<^tionabl^ be used for 

the ritual of water-purification either at Qumran or among 
the Essenes. 1 ” 1 

Perhaps it will clarify the matter to point out that there 
are three characteristic types of ritual bathing or “baptism.” 
(1) One is initiatory, that is, a symbolic rite required of any¬ 
one who wishes to enter the group. It does not have to be 
repeated. (2) Then there is a purificatory washing, symbolic 
of cleansing from impurity, physical or spiritual or both. This 
is sometimes administered by another person, but is usually 
self-administered. It is repeated as needed, in some cases daily 
(cf. the “hemerobaptists”). (3) Perhaps a modification of the 
second is therapeutic bathing, designed as a cure for diseases. 
This is performed and repeated only as needed. 

In a sense John’s baptism was initiatory, the symbol of 
repentance for those who wanted to enter the Kingdom of 
God. The ablutions at Qumran were purificatory rather than 
initiatory; the Essene baths were likewise purificatory and ad¬ 
ministered daily. There is no indication that in either group 
the first ritual washing was looked upon as initiatory. The 
Qumran texts, as a matter of fact, make it clear that the waters 
of purification were restricted to members in good standing, 
and were denied to those seeking admission to the Sect (IQS 
5:13). 

Professor Rowley correctly sum marizes t he differences^ be¬ 
tween John’s baptism and the washings of the Qumranians 
under three points: £l}John's baptism was initiatory; Qumran 
washing was not initiatory baptism. (2^ John’s baptism was 

14W. H. Brownlee, art. cit ., The Scrolls and the New Testament, pp. 
37,39. ™ 

is H. H. Rowley indeed says, “By baptism we mean a water rite of 
initiation, and only a rite of initiation” — “The Qumran Sect and Chris¬ 
tian Origins,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 44 (1961-1962), p. 141. 
For a full discussion of the various kinds of baptism (using the term 
broadly), cf. Joseph Thomas, Le mouvement baptiste en Palestine et Syrie 
(150 av. J.-C.—300 ap. /.-C.) (Gembloux, Belgium: Duculot, 1935; 455 pp.). 
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administered immediately upon repentance and profession of 
faith; Qumran washing was denied until the end of the second 
probationary period had been attained, i.e. after two years. 
JJ^The baptism of John was related to the coming of the 
Messiah; there is no reference in any text from Qumran that 
relates the purificatory washing of the Messiah, with the Teach¬ 
er of Righteousness, or with any other figure, eschatological 
or otherwise. 16 

Baptism with the Spirit and with Fire ; 

The New Testament records a saying by John to the effect 
that the coming Messiah would baptize “with the Holy Spiri t 
and with fire" (cf. Matt. 3:11-12). The two parts of this ex¬ 
pression have been studied as a basis for possible connection 
between John and the Qumran Sect. 

There is much stress on th e “spirit” in the Qumran writings, 
but whether it is to be understood as a divine Spirit, or even 
more as a divine Person (as in the New Testament beyond_any, 
q uestio n), is not always clear. 

In the Manual of Discipline we find the statement, “And 
he will sprinkle upon him a spirit of truth, like water for im¬ 
purity” (IQS 4:21). Some scholars see a reference here to the 
prophet-messiah, others to the Teacher of Righteousness; in 
context it seems to me to refer to man as a member of the re¬ 
deemed society, i.e. Qumran. (For context, see p. 97.) But in 
any event, there is no need to look upon this passage as the 
source of John’s statement about baptizing with the Holy 
Spirit, for in Ezekiel there is a passage containing all the de¬ 
tails necessary to account both for John's words and for the 
quotation in Qumran: sprinkling, cleansing, and the spirit 
( cf. EzeL 36:25-12)._ 

Baptism with fire, particularly in the context of judgment 
by fire (Matt. 3:12), has been taken by some scholars as an 
idea of Zoroastrian origin. 17 The possible contacts between 
Zoroastrianism and Qumran have been mentioned in passing 

i® Rowley, art . cit., pp. 140-143. For a fuller study, see Rowley’s article, 
“The Baptism of John and the Qumran Sect,” in New Testament Essays: 
Studies in Memory of T. W . Manson (Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 1959), pp. 218-229. 

17 Thus, e.g., Carl Kraeling, John the Baptist (New York: Scribner, 
1951), p. 117; and building on his suggestion, W. H. Brownlee, art. cit. 
(note 5 above), p. 42. 
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(pp. 78, 81), and I have indicated that I do not see evidence 
of direct Zoroastrian influence on Qumran theology. The pic¬ 
ture of judgment by fire is found in the Thanksgiving Hymns 
(1QH 3:29-36, pp. 95f.). Brownlee says that it seems “Quite 
reasonable to suppose that the baptism of fire of which John 
spoke may have been in the torments of hell so vividly de¬ 
scribed here/' 18 

This is curious logic! There is absolutely none of the 
imagery of either Qumran or Zoroastrianism in the New Testa¬ 
ment passage. The word “fire” occurs in a quotation reported 
to be by John the Baptist, and into it are read the Zoroastrian 
river of molten metal and the Qumran rivers of Belial. 

Once again it is possible to find in the Old Testament a 
sufficient possible source for John's words (as well as for the 
Qumran portrayal, to a limited extent). A “river of fire” is 
found in Daniel (7:10), and fire as a symbol of divine judg¬ 
ment is mentioned often in the Old Testament (Num. 11:1; 
1 Kings 18:38; often in the Psalms). But the significant char¬ 
acteristic in John’s figure has been overlooked: he was talk¬ 
ing about the fire that consumes the chaff after the grain has 
been winnowed (Matt. 3:12). This figure seems to be take r) 
.completely f&HnJ^saiah 5:24. But where is it in Qumran or 
Zoroastrianism? 

Summary 

John could have been a member of the Qumran Commu¬ 
nity. There is nothing to deny this possibility. But his attitude 
toward sinners seems to indicate either that he was not a 
Qumranian or that he had broken completely with the Qum- 
ranian viewpoint. Or John might have known of the Sect and 
picked up some ideas and expressions from their terminology. 
In either case, this would be an attractive explanation for the 
alleged similarities between Qumran and the Johannine writ- 
ings — for these would in that case contain reflections of the 
Baptist through some of his disciples who subsequently became 
disciples of Jesus. This, however, is still in the realm of wish¬ 
ful thinking and is not objective scholarship. 

On the other hand, the prophetic spirit of John the Bap¬ 
tist - which was recognized by his contemporaries, including 
18Brownlee, art . tit., p. 42. 
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Herod, the Pharisees, and the people, if we can put any con¬ 
fidence at all in the only extant records we have about John — 
would be sufficient to account for him and for all that he did. 19 

How the Spirit works we do not know. We have enough" 
records of men who claimed that they were, or were believed 
by others to have been, filled with the Spirit, that we can make 
a few observations. The Spirit uses holy men; the Spirit makes 
use of contemporary situations; the Spirit particularly works 
through the Scriptures. We find in John something of each of 
these elements. Z7) 



c 




19 See Mark 6:20; Matt. 14:5; 21:26. Josephus’ very brief statement con¬ 
firms this popular feeling, Antiquities 18.5.2 §117. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

i THE EARLY CHURCH 
AND QUMRAN 

Soon after the publication of the Manual of Discipline 
scholars began to point out comparisons between the Qumran 
Community and the early Christian Church. Some of these 
works tended to prove a dependence upon Qumran on the 
part of the early Church; some were obviously trying to dis¬ 
prove any such dependence; but most of them were simply 
trying to explore areas in which problems have long existed 
or fill in details in the historical framework in which both 
Qumran and the Church developed. 

This material has grown to a vast quantity. We can only 
consider part of it, and I shall attempt to select that which is 
most significant. 

The “Church Idea” 

Millar Burrows has pointed out that “the church idea, the 
concept of a spiritual group, the true people of God, distinct 
from the Jewish nation as such/’ is more important, when we 
compare the two movements, than mere details of organization 
and ritual. Krister Stendahl, using different terms, emphasizes 
the same fact: whereas the Pharisees and Sadducees were “par¬ 
ties” within Judaism, the Essenes and Christianity must be 
distinguished as “sects .” 1 

i Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (New York: Viking, 1955), p. 332; K. 
Stendahl, ed., The Scrolls and the New Testament , pp. 7-10. Josephus, we 
might add, uses the term hairesis , “sect," to describe the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees (Antiquities 13.5.9 §171). The term is used of Christianity (Acts 
24:5; 28:22). Because “sect" often suggests “heresy" it has fallen into 
disuse in the sense in which it is used by Josephus and the New Testament. 
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In the Qumran viewpoint as well as in early Christian 
thought, official or normative Judaism had failed and stood 
under the judgment of God. The new sect, in each case, con¬ 
sisted of the “elect,” or those who were seeking to fulfill the 
obligations of true religion. Both sects were end-time or es¬ 
chatological movements, convinced that the judgment of God 
was about to be Visited upon His people. Both groups, in 
other words, could be looked upon, from within their own in¬ 
dividual frame of reference, as the Kingdom of God. 2 

In the case of Christianity, these points are clearly stated. 
John the Baptist sounded the keynote: “Repent, for the king¬ 
dom of heaven is at hand” (Matt. 3:2). Jesus took up the 
same theme when He began to preach (Matt. 4:17). And 
although Peter does not use the expression, “The Kingdom of 
God” in his Pentecostal sermon, there can be little doubt that 
it was in his mind, for after drawing on the promises of the 
messianic age, he declared, “Repent, and be baptized every 
one of you . . .” (Acts 2:38). The sectarian character of the 
Church is stated by Peter before the Sanhedrin: “And there 
is salvation in no one else, for there is no other name under 
heaven given among men by which we must be saved” (Acts 
4:12, referring to Jesus; cf. 4:10). The eschatological character 
of the Christian fellowship is indicated in Peter's statement of 
the promise in Deuteronomy 18:15-16 and the claim that “the 
prophets proclaimed these days.” 

There is no explicit statement that the first Christians 
looked upon themselves as the community of the New Cov¬ 
enant, but by the time of the writing of Second Corinthians, 
Paul could speak of Christians as “ministers of a new covenant” 
(2 Cor. 3:6) and one or two decades later the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was referring to Jesus as “the surety 
of a better covenant” (Heb. 7:22) and “the mediator of a new 
covenant” (Heb. 12:24), supporting the concept with a long 
quotation from Jeremiah (Heb. 8:8-12; 10:16-17; cf. Jer. 31: 
31-34). That this concept was found in the early Church is 
strongly suggested by the words of the institution of the Lord's 
Supper quoted in the Synoptics and in First Corinthians, “This 
is my blood of the covenant” or “This cup is the new covenant 

2 Obviously I am attempting to avoid personal Christian convictions; 
rather I am seeking to get inside the movements. For a careful study see 
Lucetta Mowry, The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Early Church (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1962), ch. 2. 
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in my blood" (Matt. 26:28; Mark 14:24; Luke 22:20; I Cor. 
11:25). The statement appears to have gained a liturgical 
usage prior to the sources of these writings, in other words, 
within the first two decades of the Church's existence. 

I have found no reference to “the Kingdom of God" in the 
Qumran texts. However, a hymn recorded twice in the War 
Scroll deals with the Kingdom: God is referred to as “a God 
standing erect in Thy kingly glory" (1QM 12:6); the splendors 
of the age are described, and the daughters of the people are 
called upon to “shout with the sound of exultation, adorn 
yourselves with ornaments of glory, and rule over the king¬ 
dom" (1QM 12:14; 19:8). Both portions are considerably 
broken away, but the restorations can be made on the basis of 
the close verbal agreement of the two passages. However, the 
hymn deals with the kingdom to be established after the es¬ 
chatological war described in the scroll, and does not refer to 
the Qumran Community prior to that time. 

Neither have I found any direct call to repentance in the 
Scrolls, although the use of the expression, “the penitents of 
the desert" (4QpPs37 2:1 [Habermann, fragment 3:19], sug¬ 
gests that repentance was requirement for admission to the 
Sect. The frequent use of the verb sub, “turn, repent," sup¬ 
ports this suggestion. 

But if the exact terms are not used, there can be no doubt 
that the basic idea of the Community was eschatological and 
exclusivistic. The origin of the Sect is traced to the “remnant" 
which God had left (CD 1:4-7). God's willingness to forgive 
is directed to “those who repent of transgression" (CD 2:5). 
Likewise, the ritual of initiation includes an act of repentance 
(IQS 1:24-25). The expression “covenant" or “new covenant" 
is used to describe the Sect. Its members are “the men who 
have entered into the new covenant in the Land of Damascus" 
(CD 8:21), or simply “those who enter the covenant" (CD 
9:2-3). The covenant is called “the covenant of repentance" 
(CD 19:16), and “the covenant and contract which they had 
ratified in the land of Damascus, namely (the) new covenant" 
(CD 20:12). It was not only a new covenant; it was a perma¬ 
nent one: “to lay a foundation of truth for Israel for a com¬ 
munity of an eternal covenant" (IQS 5:6). The prominence 
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of this term is seen in that the word b e rit , “covenant," occurs 
about 110 times in the Qumran writings. 241 

These similarities between Qumran and the early Church 
do not necessarily imply any connection between the two, for 
the concepts are found in the Old Testament. The concept 
of the “remnant" was clearly set forth by Isaiah, and the con¬ 
cept of the “new covenant" by Jeremiah. Any group seeking 
to justify its existence and its claim to be the “true Israel" 
would certainly make use of these and similar passages. 

Membership in the Fellowship 

In details of membership' there are more points of contrast 
than points of comparison between the two sects. 

Admission. Anyone desiring to enter the Qumran Com¬ 
munity was obligated to pass through an increasingly difficult 
period of probation, lasting two years, with examinations at 
least at beginning, middle, and end. 

Admission to the Christian fellowship was immediate. 
There was no novitiate, no trial period. This is clearly mani¬ 
fest at many points and without any exception. On the day 
of Pentecost, three thousand were admitted upon profession 
of faith and baptism (Acts 2:37-41). The Ethiopian (Acts 8: 
34-38), Cornelius (Acts 10:44-48), and the Philippian jailor 
(Acts 16:30-33) were similarly admitted. Even more significant 
is the decision of the Jerusalem Conference, which after a 
serious debate of the requirements of membership excluded 
any trial membership or process of testing (Acts 15:23-29). 

Community of Property. Assigning personal property or 
wealth to the Community was obligatory for anyone wishing 
to enter the Qumran fellowship. The property was conveyed 
tentatively during the novitiate and permanently at the time 
of entering the Community. 

Community of property was not obligatory in the Christian 
fellowship. A number of scholars have singled out the exam¬ 
ples of the Jerusalem fellowship, Barnabas, and, by way of 
contrast, Ananias and Sapphira, and have suggested that the 
early Church required of its members something similar to 
the Qumran obligation. But a study of the New Testament 
texts will not support this position. In the description of the 

2a This figure is taken from Habermann's concordance. The figure will 
doubtless be larger when a complete count is available. 
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Jerusalem fellowship, there is no indication that the commu¬ 
nity of goods was obligatory: “And all who believed were to¬ 
gether and had all things in common; and they sold their 
possessions and goods and distributed them to all, as any had 
need” (Acts 2:44-45). Likewise, the contribution of Barnabas 
is described as an act of generosity: 

Far as many as were possessors of land or houses sold them, 
and brought the proceeds of what was sold and laid it at the 
apostles’ feet; and distribution was made to each as any had 
need. Thus Joseph who was surnamed by the apostles Barna¬ 
bas . . . sold a field which belonged to him, and brought the 
money and laid it at the apostles’ feet. (Acts 4:34-37) 

In the case of Ananias and Sapphira, the text clearly states 
that there was no obligation either before or after selling the 
property to turn its value over to the apostles: “While it re¬ 
mained unsold, did it not remain your own? And after it was 
sold, was it not at your disposal?” (Acts 5:4). 

The most significant point, however, seems to have been 
overlooked. Membership in Qumran required signing over 
the property before admission was possible; in the case of the 
early Church, there is nothing of the sort — the instances 
cited, even if it could be demonstrated that the community 
of goods was obligatory, all involved those who were already 
members of the Community. 

If more proof is required, the decision of the Jerusalem 
Conference can again be cited: the Church refused to impose 
any obligation beyond those specified — and community of 
property was not specified (cf. Acts 15:28-29). 

Poverty. Closely related to the point just discussed is the 
question of the attitude toward poverty in the two commu¬ 
nities. A number of scholars have emphasized the place of pov¬ 
erty in the Qumran Community, in my opinion beyond what 
the texts will support. It is readily admitted that both Qum¬ 
ran and the early Church were opposed to greed and were 
aware of the dangers of riches. But to say that either group 
regarded poverty as charismatic is certainly stretching the text¬ 
ual evidence. 

Testing , Rank, and Promotion. The Qumran Community 
was structured according to “lot” or “glory,” each person hav¬ 
ing his allotted place or rank. The rank was assigned when 
he was admitted to membership, and was advanced or retarded 
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according to his achievement as determined by annual test. 

Nothing even remotely resembling this is found in the early 
Church. Rather, the idea of rank or precedence is contrary 
to the principles taught by Jesus: 

You know that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, 
and their great men exercise authority over them. It shall not 
be so among you; but whoever would be great among you must 
be your servant, and whoever would be first among you must 
be your slave .... (Matt. 20:25-27) 

In the early Church all seem to have been admitted equally, 
and there is no record of tests or examinations. The entire 
structure of legalism by which promotion or demotion was 
determined in Qumran, is denied consistently and repeatedly 
by Christ and the Apostles. 

Excommunication. For offenses against the brotherhood, 
Qumranians were fined or punished, and for grave offenses 
they were temporarily or permanently banished from the com¬ 
munity. 

Discipline is found in the early Church, but there is no 
record of fines or excommunication. The First Epistle of Paul 
to the Corinthians deals at length with problems of discipli¬ 
nary nature in the church at Corinth. In one case Paul counsels, 
“to deliver this man to Satan for the destruction of the flesh, 
that his spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus” 
(1 Cor. 5:5). The meaning of this has puzzled scholars; the 
spirit of it, however, is redemptive and not exclusivistic, for 
the goal was the salvation of the soul of the offender. The 
same spirit pervades the epistle, and reaches its climax in chap¬ 
ter 12 with the figure of the Church as a body, each part of 
which needs the other (1 Cor. 12:14-27), and in chapter 13, the 
exquisite description of Christian love. 

Organization 

Details of organization in the Qumran Community are 
found in the texts, but we have been unable to piece them 
together into an integrated table of organization. We have 
considered material on the Twelve and the Three, the Exam¬ 
iner, and other officials (cf. pp. 54-57 above). 

In the early Church the picture is likewise not clear, which 
can quickly be demonstrated by the fact that various types of 
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ecclesiastical systems in the modern Church all find justifica¬ 
tion for their structures in the New Testament. Obviously we 
cannot solve the problem here, and anything that I may say 
about the organization of the early Church can be challenged 
by others who understand the New Testament in a different 
way. 3 We must be content, therefore, to compare some- of the 
details. 

The Twelve and the Three. A number of scholars have 
pointed out the similarity between the council of twelve men 
in Qumran and the twelve apostles in the early Church. Some, 
it seems, have tried various ways to force the two bodies into 
close agreement, such as comparing the three priests of the 
Qumran body with the three ‘‘pillars" of the early Church, 
etc. Such methodology is always questionable. 

The Qumran body under consideration was composed of 
“twelve men and three priests" (IQS 8:1). Its purpose was to 
practice truth, righteousness, etc., to guard faith, and to make 
satisfaction for iniquity. No distinctive name is used of this 
body: it is either called “the Counsel of the Community" — 
a name which seems to be used of the entire Community in 
other passages — or it is an unnamed body in the Counsel of 
the Community. The wording suggests a total of fifteen per¬ 
sons rather than twelve. 

In the early Church there was a distinctive body with a dis¬ 
tinctive name: the Twelve, or the Twelve Apostles. The pur¬ 
pose of these men was to witness to the world concerning what 
they had seen and heard during the days of Jesus' ministry 
including His death and resurrection (Acts 1:8, 21-22). They 
refused to be sidetracked by administrative details (Acts 6:2-4). 
There is no record that they met as a council; the only council 
meeting recorded in the New Testament is in Acts 15, and 
this was presided over by James who was not one of the Twelve. 

During the days of Jesus' ministry there was a group of 
three — the “inner circle" so called — who were present on cer¬ 
tain particular occasions and thereby received special train¬ 
ing: Peter, James (not the James of Acts 15, for this one had 
already been killed in Acts 12:2), and John. There is no place 
of prominence given to these three as a group in the records 

3 For a helpful study, see Bo Reicke, “The Constitution of the Primi¬ 
tive Church in the Light of Jewish Document,” in The Scrolls and the 
New Testament, pp. 143-156. 
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of the early Church. In Galatians Paul mentions three per¬ 
sons in the Jerusalem Church “who were reputed to be pillars" 
(Gal. 2:9): James, Cephas (Peter), and John. There can be 
little doubt that this James is the James of Acts 15, known as 
“the brother of the Lord," and not “the brother of John" 
(Gal. 1:19; cf. Acts 12:2). These three were not priests, hence 
cannot be compared to the three priests of Qumran. There is 
no record that they ever acted as a body. They were simply 
prominent “pillars" in the Jerusalem Church. On occasion 
Jesus rebuked each of the “inner circle" for their presumption 
(Mark 10:35-45; Matt. 16:23). Paul found it necessary to re¬ 
buke Peter, and by implication also James (Gal. 2:11-14). John 
does not figure in the Jerusalem Conference (Acts 15). 

The number twelve in itself is not sufficiently distinctive to 
prove any interdependence, for the concept of the twelve tribes 
of Israel obviously lay behind the figure in each case. In Qum¬ 
ran the chiefs of the tribes are expressly mentioned in con¬ 
nection with the convocation of the Assembly (lQSa 1:28-29). 
Twelve chiefs of the Levites are mentioned, “one per tribe" 
(1QM 2:2-3). Likewise, Jesus definitely associated the twelve 
apostolic offices with the twelve tribes (Matt. 19:28; cf. Luke 
22:30, clearly an independent tradition). In the Book of Rev¬ 
elation, the Twelve Tribes and the Twelve Apostles are joined 
in the imagery of the Holy City (Rev. 21:12-14). 

The Bishop. In Qumran there was a figure known as the 
rn e haqqer, translated sometimes “Superintendent" or “Super¬ 
visor"; I have translated it “Examiner." His position is de¬ 
scribed rather fully in the texts (pp. 55f. above). He has 
sometimes been compared with the bishop in the early Church. 

The office of bishop in the early Church is the center of 
much controversy in ecclesiological discussion. Some Christians 
hold that the “bishop" is the same as the “elder" or “presby¬ 
ter." They point out that Paul mentions only two offices in 
his letter to Timothy, namely bishops and deacons (1 Tim. 
3:2, 8). Others hold that the bishop is an administrative or 
supervisory official over the presbyters or priests. Regardless 
of the origin or development of the office, it will be granted, I 
think, that the New Testament does not list duties of the 
bishop comparable to those of the Qumran m e baqqer. Whether 
there was any influence of Qumranian ideas or experience in 
the early Church is a matter of speculation and not of record; 
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it is not improbable, nor is there any reason why a Christian 
should find such a thought objectionable. 

Worship and Ritual 

Both in the Dead Sea Scrolls and in the New Testament 
there is a minimum of detailed description of worship. 4 At 
Qumran there was much devotion to reading the Law. Prayers 
and singing are not described. There is a passing reference to 
the sending of sacrifices or gifts to the Temple. Baptism or 
ritual washing was not administered upon admission but was 
probably self-administered as the need for cleansing was felt. 
Some cultic meal with the outline of the ritual including the 
blessing of the bread and the new wine is described. 

In the early Church the reading of the Scriptures certainly 
had a prominent place, for we find constant reference to Old 
Testament figures and quotations. There is, however, no in¬ 
dication of continuous or extended reading of the Scriptures 
in the early Church. 

The early Church devoted itself much to prayer: there is 
frequent reference to the fact, and a number of prayers are 
recorded in the New Testament. In several instances the 
prayers were reported to be instrumental in miraculous heal¬ 
ing, deliverance, or other miraculous deeds. Likewise the sing¬ 
ing of psalms and hymns is mentioned in connection with the 
early Church. There is, however, no body of literature in the 
early Church comparable to the Thanksgiving Hymns from 
Qumran. 

The preaching of the gospel — which included the redemp¬ 
tive activity of God in history, its culmination in the death 
and resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth, and an appeal for men 
to repent and believe in Jesus for the forgiveness of sins — 
was one of the central activities of the early Church: probably 
we should say it was the center as well as the circumference 
of the Church’s work. A number of sermons or outlines of 
sermons are included in Acts. There is nothing comparable 
in the Qumran record. 

In the early Church two streams were found: those who 
maintained their worship at the Temple, and those who wor- 

4 Mowry, however, is able to devote an entire chapter to the subject: 
(The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Early Church, ch. 9) as does H. Ringgren 
(The Faith of Qumran [Philadelphia: Fortress, 1963], ch. 7). 
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shipped in the synagogues. Because of interpenetration of 
Jews and Gentiles in the synagogues and in the gentile areas, 
Gentiles came into the Christian Church and gradually be¬ 
came the majority element. The Jerusalem Conference in 
Acts 15 centered about the problem of what to do with gen¬ 
tile converts: to compel them to become Jews (“to be circum¬ 
cised”) or not. The early Church decided not to compel Gen¬ 
tiles to become Jews in order to become Christians. 5 At the 
same time, as long as the Temple was standing, Christian Jews 
maintained faithful attendance at its services; even Paul, who 
is sometimes accused of turning Christianity into a gentile re¬ 
ligion, was careful to go to the Temple to worship when he 
returned to Jerusalem, and indeed planned his journeys so as 
to be in Jerusalem for the feast of Pentecost (Acts 20:16). Be¬ 
cause James the brother of the Lord was so careful to keep 
the Law, some ventured the opinion that Jerusalem was de¬ 
stroyed as punishment for its murder of James. 6 In Qumran 
any fellowship with Gentiles would have been unthinkable — 
as indeed it was in segments of the early Church. 

We have already discussed baptism in connection with 
John the Baptist (pp. 149-151 above). The early Church ad¬ 
ministered baptism to all converts upon profession of faith 
and repentance of sin. The act was not considered as puri¬ 
ficatory and was not repeated. In the case of the disciples of 
John the Baptist at Ephesus, who had only been baptized in 
the baptism of John, the New Testament records that they 
were baptized in the name of Jesus when they received the 
gospel of Jesus (Acts 19:5). The reason for a second baptism 
in this case is clearly stated. 

In the early Church the Eucharist or Lord’s Supper was 
perhaps a daily service (if “the breaking of bread” refers to 
the Lord’s Supper, Acts 2:42, 46). Later it was held on the first 
day of the week (Acts 20:7). There are indications that a com¬ 
mon meal or “love feast” (agape) was held prior to the actual 
communion service (1 Cor. 11:21; Jude 12). The institution of 
the Supper is recorded in First Corinthians (11:23-26), and 
the sources of the accounts in the Gospels would certainly 

5See ch. 21 of my Church Alive (Glendale: Regal Books, 1972) for the 
development of this problem. 

GOrigen ( Against Celsus 1.47) and Eusebius ( Ecclesiastical History 2.23) 
attributed this to Josephus. However, no such statement is extant in 
Josephus. 
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seem to be as early (cf. Mark 14:22-25; Matt. 26:26-29). 7 The 
elements of the Supper were bread and wine, as in the Qum- 
ran meal, and several scholars have suggested a connection. 

However, it should be noted that the elements in the Chris¬ 
tian Lord’s Supper are related by a very early tradition to the 
body and blood of Jesus, or to His redeeming sacrifice. In my 
opinion it is impossible to remove this interpretive significance, 
hence it must be traced back to Jesus Himself. No such theo¬ 
logical significance is given to the Qumran meal. 

It is not difficult to find the origin of the elements of the 
two meals. Bread and wine are elements of the Jewish Pass- 
over, and the Passover can certainly be the ritual that sug¬ 
gested both the Qumran and the Christian rites, whether we 
look upon the Last Supper as a Passover or not. 8 The very 
symbolism of the closing part of the Haggadah quite naturally 
leads to an eschatological attitude, and this in turn could pro¬ 
vide the reason for adapting this part of the service as Jesus did. 

The closing portion of the Seder centers about the uneaten 
matzah (or unleavened bread) and the cup that has been re¬ 
served for Elijah the forerunner of the Messiah. The closing 
words are, “Next year in Jerusalem.” I find the suggestion 
attractive that Jesus took the cup “after supper,” i.e. Elijah’s 
cup, and the bread that had been kept to the end, and with 
these instituted the Supper. The words “Next year in Jerusa¬ 
lem,” belonging to the Dispersion, quite naturally gave way to 
“Until the Kingdom of God shall come,” or perhaps “Until I 

7 Luke’s account (Luke 22:14-20) obviously does not come from Mark. 
It also seems to be independent of Paul. In other words there are, in my 
opinion, three traditions of the institution of the Lord’s Supper in the 
New Testament, already divergent within twenty-five years of the actual 
event. We are forced to conclude that the actual form of the institution 
was still earlier than these traditions, hence not a creation of the Church 
of a later generation. For a thought-provoking discussion, see K. G. Kuhn, 
“The Lord’s Supper and the Communal Meal at Qumran,” in The Scrolls 
and the New Testament , pp. 65-93. 

8 A number of scholars have pointed out that the Passover is basically 
a family feast, designed to be held in the home and to instruct the children 
in the elementary facts of the Lord’s redemptive activity in Israel. The 
Last Supper violated this family character by taking the Twelve away from 
their families. I am inclined to believe that this in itself was part of Jesus’ 
purpose in keeping “this feast” with His disciples. He was, in effect, estab¬ 
lishing a new family. He had previously indicated that earthly ties were 
considered inferior to those of the Kingdom (cf. Mark 3:33-35; Luke 
11:27-28). 
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come in My Kingdom.” This is speculation, but it is intended 
to show that the Passover was sufficient to account for the 
Lord's Supper. In a similar manner it could account for the 
Qumran meal, without the elements of sacrifice and second 
coming, for it would still have its eschatological character. 

The Holy Spirit 

The Qumran texts refer frequently to the “spirit.” The 
word ru a h, “spirit,” occurs well over a hundred times, not al¬ 
ways, of course, referring to the spirit of God, and sometimes 
meaning simply “wind.” We have considered the Qumran doc¬ 
trine of the two spirits (pp. 78-81 above). In the early Church 
likewise there is strong emphasis upon the Spirit or Holy Spirit. 

According to the early chapters of the Book of Acts, the 
Apostles were instructed by Jesus to refrain from their apos¬ 
tolic witness until they had received the promised Spirit (Acts 
1:4-5). Several days after the Ascension, on the Day of Pente¬ 
cost, the promise was received. The account is given in con¬ 
siderable detail (Acts 2:1-12): there was a sound of wind filling 
the house; something like tongues of fire appeared on each one 
present; and they began to speak with other tongues, so that 
pilgrims in the city, who were attracted by the disturbance, 
heard the message each in his own language. This is called 
the Pentecostal miracle of glossolalia, or speaking with tongues. 
Peter explained the event as the fulfillment of the prophecy 
of Joel (Acts 2:16-21; Joel 2:28-32). From that moment the 
Church was conscious of the presence of the Spirit in all its 
actions and deliberations. There is nothing in the Qumran 
documents that in the slightest way resembles Pentecost in 
the early Church. There is no record of the coming of the 
Spirit, no claim of speaking with tongues, and no claim of the 
fulfillment of Joel’s prophecy. This last is perhaps of signifi¬ 
cance in view of the fact that several scholars have found the 
origin of the name “Teacher of Righteousness” in Joel 2:23, 
immediately before the prophecy of the Spirit. 0 

^ Cf. among others, Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qum¬ 
ran, p. 228 n. 1; and W. H. Brownlee, The Meaning of the Qumran Scrolls 
for the Bible (New York: Oxford, 1964), p. 138. The word more can mean 
“early rain” as well as “teacher.” In Joel the expression is hammore 
lisedaqa, translated “the early rain for (your) vindication,” but capable of 
translation as “the teacher for (or of) righteousness.” 
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The members of the early Church believed they were 
“filled” with the Holy Spirit, that He “fell” on them, and they 
“received” Him (Acts 6:3; 11:15; 10:47). They believed that 
the Spirit spoke to them, sent them forth, or forbade them to 
go (Acts 10:19; 13:2; 16:6). They believed that it was possible 
to “lie to” the Holy Spirit, and to “tempt” Him (Acts 5:3, 9). 
In short, the Spirit to them was a person: God Himself. It is 
not a question of historicity at this point; it is a matter of 
records. It would have been just as easy for the Qumranians 
to fabricate stories like these, if they are mere fabrications. 
The point we insist upon stressing is simply this: the Qumran 
record does not contain anything comparable to the Christian 
record in this area of thought. 

But I think it is also more than a matter of records. There 
is such a thing as the verdict of history. Cullmann expresses it 
as follows: 

It is not sufficient that the Qumran sect had a Teacher of 
Righteousness and wrote about the Spirit: the Teacher and the 
Spirit do not dominate all the thought and life of the com¬ 
munity as Jesus and the Spirit which is given to those who 
believe in him dominate Christianity. This driving impulse is 
lacking in the Qumran sect, and that is the reason that the 
Essenes ceased to exist after the Jewish wars in a.d. 70, whereas 
Christianity could survive that crisis, and from then on even 
more effectively spread over the world. 10 

Summary 

The closest parallels between the Qumran Community and 
the early Church are in the area of the “church idea” or the 
elect, redemptive, end-time society, and in the area of organ¬ 
ization. These are perhaps the least distinctive elements, or 
the areas in which similarity has the least significance. 

The most significant differences are found in the areas of 
worship and the doctrine of the Spirit. In the preaching of 
the gospel, the redemptive symbolism of the Lord’s Supper, 
and the personality and deity of the Spirit, the Church pre¬ 
sents unique elements not found in Qumran. 

10 Oscar Cullmann, “The Significance of the Qumran Texts for Research 
into the Beginnings of Christianity,” in The Scrolls and the New Testa■ 
merit , p. 32. 
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These points in themselves do not necessarily indicate 
complete independence of the two sectarian movements. It 
would have been possible for the Church to have developed 
out of Qumran sectarianism (if other factors permitted or dem¬ 
onstrated such a thesis) and still have produced these distinc¬ 
tive characteristics. Whether it did so develop must be deter¬ 
mined from other evidence. 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

THE PAULINE WRITINGS 
AND QUMRAN 


The striking similarity between certain points in Qumran 
theology and characteristic points in Paul’s epistles has been 
noted by several scholars. Millar Burrows called attention to 
it in both of his general works on the Scrolls, and also recorded 
some of the observations of other scholars. 1 W. D. Davies pub¬ 
lished an important study of one phase of the subject, Kuhn 
another, and S. E. Johnson still another. 2 Jerome Murphy- 
O’Connor has gathered together nine articles previously pub¬ 
lished in various journals, and put them out under the title 
Paul and Qumran* We can only scan some of the highlights 
here. 

Justification by Faith 

Perhaps the most characteristic of all the Pauline doctrines 
is the teaching that man is “justified” before God, not on the 
basis of his works but on the basis of his faith in the redeem¬ 
ing work of Christ. Protestants and Catholics differ in their 
interpretation of the word “justify,” but that need not detain 

1M. Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (New York: Viking, 1956), pp. 333- 
336; More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls , p. 119. 

2 W. D. Davies, “Paul and the Dead Sea Scrolls: Flesh and Spirit,” in 
The Scrolls and the New Testament , pp. 157-182; K. G. Kuhn, “New Light 
on Temptation, Sin and Flesh in the New Testament,” in ibid., pp. 94- 
113, especially pp. 102-108; and S. E. Johnson, “Paul and the Manual of 
Discipline,” Harvard Theological Review 48 (1955), pp. 157-165. 

3J. Murphy-O'Connor, Paul and Qumran: Studies in New Testament 
Exegesis (Chicago: Priory, 1968; 254 pp.). 
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us here. Paul sets forth his teaching in detail in his Epistle 
to the Galatians (chs. 3 and 4) and in his Epistle to the Romans 
(chs. 3-5). 

To support his doctrine, Paul quotes a verse from Ha- 
bakkuk, “The righteous shall live by faith” (Hab. 2:4) — the 
passage is explicitly quoted twice (Rom. 1:17; Gal. 3:11), and 
paraphrased or adapted in several other places (cf. Rom. 3:28; 
Eph. 2:8; Phil. 3:9; and Col. 2:12). 

In the Qumran Commentary on Habakkuk, this verse is 
interpreted as follows: 

Its interpretation, concerning all the doers of the Law in the 
house of Judah whom God will deliver from the house of judg¬ 
ment for the sake of their toil and their faith in the Teacher 
of Righteousness. (lQpHab 8:1-3) 

The obvious parallel between Paul’s idea of salvation through 
faith in Jesus Christ and the Qumranian teaching of salvation 
through faith in the Teacher of Righteousness has often been 
pointed out. 4 However, the whole subject is more complex 
than may seem obvious on the surface, and it deserves fuller 
study. 

The Component Parts. The doctrine of justification by 
faith rests on two basic assumptions: first, the perfect right¬ 
eousness of God, who is too holy to have any contact with any 
person or thing that is not holy; and second, the utter sinful¬ 
ness of man, who can never by his own efforts achieve the holi¬ 
ness he must have if he is to enjoy life with God (or “salva¬ 
tion”). Around these two basic assumptions cluster several 
other teachings that are integral with the total doctrine of 
justification by faith. The most significant are: grace , or the 
willingness of God to provide for sinful man the righteousness 
that he cannot achieve for himself; election, or the sovereign 
choice by which God confers this righteousness on some while 
withholding it from others; faith, or the human act of trusting 
God by recognizing that salvation is only possible through 
God’s grace; and the presence of God’s Spirit in the man of 

4 cf. M. Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls, pp. 333-336; More Light on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, pp. 119f.; Walter Grundmann, “The Teacher of Right¬ 
eousness of Qumran and the Question of Justification by Faith in the The¬ 
ology of the Apostle Paul,” in Paul and Qumran, pp. 85-114. 
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faith, by which Spirit man is able to gain the ultimate victory 
over sinfulness. 5 

The Righteousness of God. The righteousness of God is 
presented alongside the sinfulness of man in Paul's doctrinal 
writings in such a way that the two doctrines seem like two 
sides of a coin. For example, the wickedness of man is spelled 
out in ugly detail in Romans 1:18-32; then Paul proceeds to 
argue ad hominem that when we momentarily judge these 
wicked deeds of other men we sit in judgment upon ourselves 
(Rom. 2:1). All therefore are under condemnation (Rom. 
2:12-13). All have sinned (Rom. 3:23). God's forebearance 
and long-suffering with sinful humanity, His refusal to blot 
out the sinner from the face of the earth, was a manifestation 
of His righteousness (Rom. 3:25). Specifically the righteous¬ 
ness of God is revealed by His gift of righteousness — in other 
words, by His justifying the man who has faith in Jesus (Rom. 
3:26). 

The righteousness of God is also set forth in Qumran 
writings in a similar way. Throughout the Thanksgiving 
Hymns there are expressions of this doctrine, but perhaps the 
most sustained note is found in the psalm at the end of the 
Manual of Discipline (IQS 9:24—11:22). The more significant 
portions are quoted: 

For with God is (the) judgment of all life, and He will repay 
to man his recompense. ... As for me, to God is my judg¬ 
ment, and in His hand is the perfection of my way; with 
Him the strength of my heart, and by His righteousness shall 
my rebellion be wiped out. . . . 

As for me, to man is wickedness and to the secret council of 
flesh is unrighteousness; my iniquities, my rebellions, my sins, 
along with the perversions of my heart (belong) to the secret 
council of vermin and those who walk in darkness. For to 
man is his way, and the frail being cannot establish his steps; 
but to God is judgment, and from His hand is perfection of 
the way. ... 

5 1 have deliberately tried not to couch these ideas in Christian or 
Pauline terminology in order that the Qumran parallels might not be ex¬ 
cluded at the outset. In doing so, I recognize that important differences 
have been eliminated or obscured, but we shall return to these. I recognize 
also that it is almost impossible for one who has lived in Pauline or Bib¬ 
lical thought for all his life to avoid a Pauline coloring, try as he may. 
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As for me, if I stagger, the mercies of God are my salvation for 
ever. And if I stumble by the iniquity of flesh, my judgment 
is in the righteousness of God: it shall stand perpetually. . . . 
By His tender mercies He has caused me to approach, and by 
His covenant love He will bring in my judgment. By His true 
righteousness [He] will judge me, and in the abundance of His 
goodness He will make atonement on behalf of all my iniqui¬ 
ties, and by His righteousness He will cleanse me from the 
impurity of man and the sin of humankind, to give thanks to 
God (for) His righteousness and to the Most High (for) His 
majesty. . . . Prepare in righteousness all His works and estab¬ 
lish <—?—> 6 to the son of Thy hand-maid, even as Thou hast 
willed the elect of mankind to take his place before Thee for 
ever. (IQS 10:19-11:17) 

The ideas of the righteousness of God, the sinfulness of man, 
grace, election, and faith are all found in this passage. 

Human Inability to Please God. Long before the discovery 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, scholars had noted that Paul's sense 
of human inability to please God was almost unique. There 
was nothing like it in Judaism except in the work known as 
Fourth Ezra (or Second Esdras), and the complementary teach¬ 
ing that righteousness is the gift of a righteous God is not 
even found in Fourth Ezra. This makes the similarity between 
Paul and Qumran at this point all the more striking. It might 
be added that Fourth Ezra is generally dated about the time 
of the final destruction of Qumran, and no fragments of the 
work have turned up at Qumran. 

How Paul came to this sense of frustration before the de¬ 
mands of a righteous God is not entirely clear to us. Much 
depends on the interpretation of the seventh chapter of Ro¬ 
mans. If this describes Paul's preconversion experience, as 
seems probable to me, then he certainly had come to this posi¬ 
tion before his visit to Damascus — and accordingly this would 
make impossible the suggestion that he had derived his ideas 
from Qumranians in Damascus. Moreover, if he was the rigid 
Pharisee described in the New Testament, including his own 
portrait of himself — and there is no reason sufficient to com¬ 
pel us to deny this — then it seems impossible that he could 

6 It seems that a word such as “Thy favor" has fallen out. 
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have been influenced by a schismatic movement such as the 
Qumran Sect. 7 

Still, we are faced with the fact that similarities exist, and 
we know nothing else quite like them. Perhaps the link is to 
be found in what Cullmann has labelled “Hellenism,” 8 or the 
Judaism of the Diaspora which had been almost severed from 
the Temple and therefore was no longer closely tied to the 
sacrificial system. With the separation from the sacrificial 
system there may have come a realization that human sin can¬ 
not easily be blotted out, that the slaughtering of an animal 
in the sacred Temple precinct in Jerusalem could not take 
away human sin, that this repulsive act was only designed to 
show how utterly repulsive sin must be to a holy God. The 
study of the Old Testament Scriptures, particularly the Proph¬ 
ets and the Psalms, would support this line of thought. 

It seems certain that Paul has to be placed within the main 
stream of the development of early Christianity, and can no 
longer be looked upon as a strong individual who dominated, 
shaped, and even altered Christian faith and practice. It is 
also true that Paul has to be placed within the development 
of early Judaism. But Paul was always a strange complex of a 
personality, both before and after conversion. According to 
the New Testament records, Paul was both a “Hellenist” (i.e. 
a Jew of the Diaspora, from the strong gentile center of Tar¬ 
sus) and a strict Pharisee with the viewpoint of the Temple 
Jews. He was trained by the great Rabbin Gamaliel (Acts 
22:3), who was himself a strange combination of the liberal¬ 
izing Hellenizing forces in Judaism and at the same time the 
ardent champion of Pharisaism. But these things alone will 
not explain Paul. 

According to the consistent and oft-repeated account in 
Acts and in Paul’s own writings, the discrete particles in his 
life became fused into the new creature when he was con- 

7We might ask with similar cogency how it was that only Martin Luther 
of all the Romanist monks was moved to protest the sale of indulgences 
on the basis of studies in Galatians and Romans. But who can ever com¬ 
pletely explain the great creative geniuses of history or those who act out 
of an overwhelming conviction that God has spoken to them? We who are 
little spend our time trying to explain them, hoping that when we have 
unlocked their secret we too may become great — but greatness never comes 
this way! 

8 1 still think the term was an unfortunate choice; cf. my Amazing Dead 
Sea Scrolls, pp. 148f. and 237. 
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fronted by the risen Christ while he was on his way to Damas¬ 
cus. This great crisis in his religious experience becomes the 
single and sufficient explanation of Paul’s doctrine — as Paul 
himself argues most strenuously in his letter to the Galatians: 

I would have you know, brethren, that the gospel which was 
preached by me is not man’s gospel. For I did not receive it 
from man, nor was I taught it, but it came through a revelation 
of Jesus Christ. (Gal. 1:11-12) 

This fact is an integral part of his doctrine of justification 
by faith, and this fact differentiates his doctrine from that of 
Qumran. According to Paul’s gospel, the righteousness of God 
is given to the man of faith in the person of Jesus Christ. In 
Galatians, the dominant note is not “justification by faith,” 
but rather “justified by faith in Christ” (cf. Gal. 2:16, 17, 20; 
3:14, 26). Likewise in Romans, Paul stresses faith in Jesus 
Christ (cf. Rom. 2:22, 24, 26; 4:24; 5:1, 17, 21, and many other 
passages). This faith in Christ is set over against human 
works: it is the work of Christ that has saving merit; human 
works can never save. “For we hold that a man is justified by 
faith apart from works of law” (Rom. 3:28). 

In Qumran doctrine, on the other hand, “justification by 
faith” as spelled out in the Habakkuk Commentary includes 
the works of the law (lQpHab 8:1-3). If this passage by itself 
does not make clear the necessity of works of the law, certainly 
a study of the Qumran literature will make abundantly clear 
the binding nature of the Law (cf. pp. 63-66, 88f. above). 

The Flesh and the Spirit 

The discussion of the sinfulness of man in Qumran and in 
Pauline thought leads to a consideration of the conflict between 
the “flesh” and the “spirit.” 

Before the discovery of the Scrolls, W. D. Davies had al¬ 
ready rejected the idea that Paul’s concept of the “flesh” had 
to be explained as the result of Hellenistic influences, but he 
also admitted that Rabbinic Judaism offered no parallel. The 
discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls led him to reopen the study. 9 
In the Scrolls, “flesh” is used, but not in the Hellenistic sense, 

9 Cf. W. D. Davies, art. tit., The Scrolls and the New Testament, pp. 
157-182. 
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as K. G. Kuhn had demonstrated; 10 and Davies follows this 
up to show that “flesh" has two usages: with and without moral 
connotation. Then Davies lists Paul's use of the term and 
shows not only that the same twofold usage occurs but also 
that the moral connotation is found principally in Romans 
and Galatians, with other references in Second Corinthians, 
Ephesians, and Colossians. 

The passages in Romans are principally in chapters 7 and 
8 where Paul describes his personal struggle with the flesh. 
He does not use the term where he discusses sin in the broader 
sense (chs. 1, 2, and 5). Similarly, in Qumran “flesh" is not 
used when discussing sin in the broad sense. 

The term “flesh" occurs in a passage in Colossians (2:11- 
23), which has been studied on other grounds for points of 
contact with Qumran. The expression, “the body of the flesh," 
is used both in Colossians (2:11) and in the Habakkuk Com¬ 
mentary (lQpHab 9:2) to mean the physical body. In the 
former passage, Paul speaks of the reconciliation accomplished 
by Christ “in his body of flesh by his death." In the latter, 
the passage follows a break in the manuscript, and reads, 
“they smote with judgments of wickedness, and scandals of 
evil diseases they wrought in him, and vengeance on the body 
of his flesh" (lQpHab 9:1-2). Some scholars believe the pas¬ 
sage referred to the Teacher of Righteousness, and have there¬ 
fore seen a parallel with the statement about Jesus. The pre¬ 
ceding context, however, makes it more likely that the Wicked 
Priest is the one intended. 

In this same passage from Colossians there are references 
to the calendar (cf. CD 3:13-16; IQS 1:14; 10:1-9), to the Sab¬ 
bath (cf. CD 10:14— 11:18), to meat and drink (cf. CD 6:18), 
to wisdom and knowledge (cf. IQS 3:13-15), and to angels (cf. 
1QM 10:1 Of.). At one time a Gnostic milieu was argued for 
Colossians, and a late date was proposed for its composition. 
It now appears that the objective of Colossians was this early 
so-called Jewish Gnosticism. 

In Ephesians, Paul refers to “principalities and powers," 
“every name that is named," to “the prince of the power of 
the air," to the “spirit that is now at work in the sons of dis¬ 
obedience" - terms that are reminiscent of the language of 
the Scrolls, particularly with reference to Belial (who is men- 

10 K. G. Kuhn, art. citThe Scrolls and the New Testament , pp. lOlf. 
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tioned in the New Testament, incidentally, only by Paul in 
2 Cor. 6:15), and the passage in the Manual of Discipline (IQS 
3:13 — 4:26). n 

This does not imply that Paul was engaging in a veiled 
attack on Qumranism or that he had borrowed terminology 
from Qumran. 12 It is entirely possible that the thoughts and 
terminology that had penetrated Qumran theology were in 
current usage in a stream of sectarian Judaism which also 
reached Asia Minor, and that Paul was using the thought- 
molds of that group. In the absence of objective evidence, how¬ 
ever, this must remain only a hypothesis. 

A long passage in Galatians (5:13-21) is compared with the 
passage concerning the “two spirits” in the Manual of Disci¬ 
pline (IQS 3:13-4:26). Davies tabularizes his observations for 
the latter passage. We have already considered this section 
of the Manual of Discipline in connection with the concept of 
Dualism in Qumran theology (pp. 78-81 above). The “works 
of the flesh” in Galatians are: 

immorality, impurity, licentiousness, idolatry, sorcery, enmity, 
strife, jealousy, anger, selfishness, dissension, party spirit, envy, 
drunkenness, carousing, and the like. 

In the Qumran text, “to the spirit of unrighteousness” the fol¬ 
lowing works belong: 

greediness and negligence in the work of righteousness, wicked¬ 
ness and falsehood, pride and haughty heart, lying and deceit, 
cruelty and much hypocrisy, quickness of anger and much stu¬ 
pidity and presumptuous zeal, loathsome works in the spirit 
of fornication and ways of impurity in deeds of uncleanness, 
and a tongue of insults, blindness of eyes and heaviness of ear, 
stiffness of neck and hardness of heart, to walk in all the ways 
of darkness and the cunningness of wickedness. (IQS 4:9-11) 

The parallel would be even more impressive if I deliberately 
tried to use parallel translations of terms in cases where they 
are justified. 

11 For fuller discussions, cf. K. G. Kuhn, “The Epistle to the Ephesians 
in the Light of the Qumran Texts,” in Paul and Qumran , pp. 115-131; 
and J. Murphy-O’Connor, “Truth: Paul and Qumran,” in ibid., pp. 
207-213. 

12 Murphy-O’Connor inclines to the view that “those who penned 
epistles (under his [Paul’s] aegis but with varying degrees of freedom) 
[were] influenced by different applications of the Essenian concept” (art. 
cit., p. 230). 
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Davies points out, however, that there is a similar list of 
evils proceeding from the heart of man in Mark 7:20-23. The 
Marcan list emphasizes principally the sins of the flesh and 
of the selfish nature; the list in Galatians is directed more at 
evils which create disunity. The Qumran list, on the other 
hand, is more concerned with immorality in the Community. 

Obviously the problem cannot be reduced to similarities 
in lists of terms. In Paul the conflict is between flesh and Spirit. 
In Qumran it is between the spirit of truth and the spirit of 
unrighteousness (or error). Flesh, in Qumran, is not the spirit 
of unrighteousness, but the sphere in which the spirit works. 
In Paul, the Spirit is the Spirit of God, and not just the spirit 
in man, nor even a created spirit influencing man. In other 
words, when man has come to God in faith — justifying faith, 
as Paul describes it in Galatians - the Spirit of God begins to 
combat the flesh, the old nature of man. The Spirit enables 
man to fulfill the Law. In Qumran, two spirits struggle within 
man, and the law continues to make demands which are never 
fulfilled. 

Davies concludes that Paul is therefore more in the stream 
of the Old Testament and rabbinic Judaism than in that of 
Qumran. That there have been influences at work upon Paul, 
whether from Qumran or from antecedents of Qumran, is not 
denied. 

Other Suggested Parallels 

Parallels between Pauline writings and Qumran texts in 
the area of Baptism, Communion, and the concept of the New 
Covenant have been suggested. These subjects have been con¬ 
sidered above, 13 and there seems to be no special or peculiar 
emphasis in Paul to require further consideration. 

The suggestion has been made that Paul’s use of Scripture 
is similar to that of the Qumran Sect. In my opinion this is 
obvious only in one place, namely, the allegory of the two cov¬ 
enants, where Paul says, “Now Hagar is Mount Sinai in Ara¬ 
bia; she corresponds to the present Jerusalem, for she is in 
slavery with her children” (Gal. 4:25). Paul’s use of Scripture 
is comparable to the rabbinical method at more points, but 
in general his own originality dominates. 

13 On Baptism, cf. pp. 149-151; on Communion or the Lord’s Supper, 
cf. pp. 163-165; on the New Covenant, cf. pp. 155-156. 
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Paul’s use of the expression, ‘‘to deliver this man to Satan” 
(1 Cor. 5:5), and ‘‘whom I have delivered to Satan” (1 Tim. 
1:20), has been compared to the Qumran statement ‘‘so [that 
they might be sei]zed by Belial in the error of t[heir iniquijty” 
(4QFlor 1:9). Because of the broken text, some have read this, 
“to dfeliver] his [so]ul to Belial” — a possibility, if we do not 
consider context. But there is no antecedent for the singular 
suffix “his”; the entire context is in the plural. 

The reference to “Jannes and his brother” in the Damascus 
Document (CD 5:19) has been compared to Paul’s mention of 
“Jannes and Jambres” (2 Tim. 3:8). The context is not sim¬ 
ilar; and the names of Jannes and Jambres are known in Jew¬ 
ish traditions. It is therefore unnecessary, if not misleading, 
to find any connection between Paul and Qumran at this point. 

The expression “the mysteries of rebellion (or, transgres¬ 
sion)” (1QH 5:36) has been compared to Paul’s expression 
“the mystery of iniquity” (2 Thess. 2:7). The word “mystery” 
is found also in other places in Paul’s writings, 14 and some 
scholars have pointed out that this word is used frequently 
in the Qumran texts. 15 

Likewise the expression “sons of light” is found in Paul’s 
writings (Rom. 13:12; Eph. 5:8, 11; 6:12; 1 Thess. 5:4f.) and 
is characteristic in Qumran writings. 

Dupont-Sommer says that the Qumran Psalmist means “my 
body” when he uses the word “fabric” ( mabniti, 1QH 7:9), 
and suggests that it was “easy to slip from one idea to the 
other, from that of the body to that of the Church.” He then 

14 The word “mystery” occurs 27 times in the New Testament, 3x 
(representing one usage) in a parallel passage in the Synoptics, 4x in Rev¬ 
elation, the balance in “Paul.” The distribution in the last group is very 
significant: 2x in Rom., 5x in 1 Cor., 6x in Eph., 4x in Col., lx in 2 Thess., 
2x in 1 Tim. Critical scholars have always granted Pauline authorship of 
Romans and First Corinthians, and generally also of Second Thessalonians; 
Pauline authorship of Ephesians, Colossians, and First Timothy has gen¬ 
erally been seriously questioned or flatly denied. Repeatedly, it should be 
noted, the “Qumran parallels” pointed out by some of these same scholars 
have involved Ephesians and Colossians, and to a lesser extent the Pastoral 
Epistles, along with the “assuredly Pauline” writings. One cannot but 
question a methodology which finds it convenient to forget its own critical 
canons! 

is J. Coppens, “ ‘Mystery’ in the Theology of Saint Paul and Its Par¬ 
allels at Qumran,” in Paul and Qumran, pp. 132-158. 
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offers as comparable passages Ephesians 1:23; 4:12, 16, etc. 16 
The word is closer in meaning to “structure” but in 1QH 7:4 
it clearly is used as a figure of the body — less clearly in 1QH 
7:9 where it has more of the significance of “my self, my very 
being.” Dupont-Sommer says the “same metaphor” is used in 
1QH 6:26 and 7:8 to describe the Community which the 
Psalmist has built. But the word does not occur in 6:26, and 
the context of 7:8 (the word is found actually in 7:9) has 
nothing to do with the Community. The reference to Ephes¬ 
ians seems to be dragged into the discussion without basis 
in fact. 

Summary 

There are many surface similarities between Pauline and 
Qumran texts. Some of these disappear as soon as they are 
examined in the light of context. Some of them remain until 
we reach the deepest level of analysis. There seems to be no 
reason to suppose that Paul was directly influenced by Qum¬ 
ran thought. It is possible that he was influenced by a stream 
of Judaism that also touched Qumran. It seems quite reason¬ 
able to suppose that in some cases, notably in the writings to 
the Church in Asia Minor, he was attempting to combat ideas 
which were remarkably similar to and may have had a common 
origin with certain Qumranian beliefs. 17 

This last observation shows the importance of the Qum¬ 
ran texts for understanding and interpreting the letters to 
the Ephesians and the Colossians. It now seems clear that 
Paul was in reaction not against Greek thought, but against 
Jewish thought which had its origin in, or at least its close 
relationship with, sectarian Judaism in Palestine. 


16 Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran, p. 222 n. 1 and 
n. 4. 

iTMurphy-O’Connor points out, “It has been suggested more than 
once that it was at Ephesus that Paul came into contact with influences 
emanating from Qumran” (art. cit., pp. 197f.). Leaving aside the question 
of authorship of Ephesians, we would note that Murphy-O’Conrior treats 
the Pastorals as clearly Pauline, and makes the following point: “Is it a 
pure coincidence that, although Timothy and Titus were in almost iden¬ 
tical circumstances in having to contend with opposition, ‘truth’ appears 
far more frequently in the Epistles addressed to the former - in Ephesus?” 
(pp. 199f.). He had been making the point that “truth” was used in a 
characteristically Qumranian way. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 
AND THE QUMRAN WRITINGS 


Among the first questions to be answered when we study 
any literary work are the simple matters of Introduction: Who 
wrote it? When? To whom was it addressed? Why was it writ¬ 
ten? The answers to these and related questions help us better 
to understand and interpret the document. In the case of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, scholars have long been baffled by 
these simple questions. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews contains no author's name. 
Traditionally it has often been attributed to Paul, but there 
are strong arguments against this. For one thing, the language 
is quite unlike Paul's. Again, when Paul's letters were first 
arranged in order in the New Testament, they were put, not 
in chronological sequence, but in the order of decreasing 
length: the longest first and the shortest last. Hebrews ob¬ 
viously does not fit in this arrangement, suggesting that even 
at that early date it was not definitively attributed to Paul. 
Further, the tradition that Paul wrote the book developed grad¬ 
ually: not earlier than the late second century in Alexandria, 
and not until the fourth or fifth century in the West. 

Equally enigmatic is the address of Hebrews: scholars are 
divided on the identification of the group to whom the epistle 
was written. The subscription, “Written to the Hebrews from 
Italy by Timothy,’’ at the end of the epistle, has no manuscript 
support of any merit. The closing verses (Heb. 13:22-25) seem 
as though they may have become attached to Hebrews from 
another document, for Hebrews can hardly be described as 
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“a letter ... in few words/’ Some scholars feel, with sound 
reason, that the description of Judaism in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is not that of Judaism of the Dispersion, and hence 
the document could hardy have been written to Jews. Other 
scholars, also with sound logic, point out that the long and 
sustained argument involving the Levitical sacrifices and Tem¬ 
ple cultus could hardly have been written to Gentiles. 1 But, 
if not to Jews and if not to Gentiles, then to whom was the 
work written? 

Hebrews Addressed to Former Qumranians? 

Professor Yigael Yadin, in a stimulating article, has put 
forth the suggestion that Hebrews was written to “a group of 
Jews originally belonging to the [Dead Sea Scrolls] Sect who 
were converted to Christianity, carrying with them some of 
their previous beliefs.” 2 He suggests that the reason why schol¬ 
ars have objected to a Jewish address for the Epistle is simply 
“the fact that the only type of Judaism of which we have had 
any thorough knowledge up till now was the so-called norma¬ 
tive Judaism.” Now, with the available Qumran material, 
we have a basis for analyzing Hebrews in the light of a develop¬ 
ment of sectarian Judaism. 

Yadin’s theory is not unique, for several scholars have 
made similar suggestions. Danielou, for example, devoted a 
chapter to the thesis that Hebrews was addressed to the Es- 
senes. 3 F. F. Bruce was more cautious, suggesting that “The 
recipients of the epistle were probably Jewish believers in 

i Details can be found in the introductory portion of any good com¬ 
mentary on Hebrews. The suggestion that there was some relationship be¬ 
tween the Essenes, the Therapeutae, and the “Hebrews" of this Epistle is 
found 150 years before the discovery of the Scrolls (David Schulz, Der 
Brief an die Hebraer [Breslau: Holaufer, 1818]); cf. also M. Friedlaender, 
“La secte de Melchis£dec et l’Epitre aux H£breux," Revue des Etudes 
Juives 5 (1882), pp. 1-26, 188-198; 6 (1883), pp. 187-199. I am indebted to 
J. Carmignac for these references. 

2 Y. Yadin, “The Scrolls and the Epistle to the Hebrews," in Aspects of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, ed. Ch. Rabin and Y. Yadin ( Scripta Hierosolymitana, 
IV; Jerusalem: Magnes, 1958), p. 38. The material in this chapter is drawn 
largely from the article, which extends from p. 36 to p. 55 in the publica¬ 
tion cited. This blanket acknowledgment of my indebtedness to Prof. Ya- 
din's article will take the place of continuous documentation. 

3J. Danielou, The Dead Sea Scrolls and Primitive Christianity, pp. 
111-114. 
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Jesus whose background was not so much the normative Juda¬ 
ism represented by rabbinical tradition as the nonconformist 
Judaism of which the Essenes and the Qumran Community 
are outstanding representatives, but not the only represen¬ 
tatives.” 4 C. Spicq suggested that Hebrews was addressed by 
Apollos to Esseno-christians, Jewish priests, among whom were 
a number of ex-Qumranians. 5 However, Yadin’s theory is de¬ 
veloped more fully than any of the others, so we shall use it 
as a basis for our study. 

Analysis of the Epistle. The treatise under consideration— 
it can hardly be called an “epistle” — is devoted to proving 
that Jesus is superior to the prophets (1:1-2), to the angels 
(1:3—2:18), to Moses (3:1—4:13), and to the Aaronic priest¬ 
hood (4:14—10:18). Therefore the readers are urged to hold on 
to their faith in Jesus (10:19—12:29). Yadin reasons from 
this that the readers were inclined either to look upon these 
creatures as superior to Jesus in certain functions or to substi¬ 
tute one or another of these creatures in roles that rightly be¬ 
longed to Jesus. Before the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
scholars had noted the sudden transition to the subject of 
angels, and had concluded that the addressees tended to exalt 
angels to a place that was either above or equal to that which 
belonged to Christ. 8 

In the opening statement of Hebrews, in which Jesus is 
set over against the prophets, Yadin notes two points: Jesus 
the Son is the only agent of God's revelation at this time, and 
this time is designated as “these days at the end” (Heb. 1:1-2; 
art. cit. } p. 39). Therefore, the readers must have belonged to 
an eschatological movement and believed that there was an¬ 
other prophet who either had appeared or was about to appear. 
The argument in Hebrews then takes the following line: 
Jesus is the Son; angels are not sons, but are only servants 
(1:3-14). Jesus was made lower than the angels only tempo- 

4F. F. Bruce, Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews (Grand Rap¬ 
ids: Eerdmans, 1964), p. xxix. Earlier, Bruce had written that to call the 
addressees of Hebrews “Essenes” would be “outstripping the evidence” (cf. 
“‘To the Hebrews’ or ‘To the Essenes?” in New Testament Studies 9 
(1962-68), p. 232. , 

5C. Spicq, (< UEpitre aux Hebreux, Apollos, Jean-Baptiste, les Helle- 
nistes et Qumr&n,” in Revue de Qumr&n 1,3 (Feb. 1959), p. 388. 

6Cf. A. B. Bruce, “Hebrews,” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (New 
York: Scribner, 1900), vol. 2, p. 328. 
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rarily to suffer death, but was perfected through death to be¬ 
come the originator of salvation (2:9-10). The world to come 
was put not under the authority of angels, but (by inference) 
under Jesus (2:5). 

Passing to the next point — the superiority over Moses — 
Yadin reasons that it is not merely Moses’ office as mediator 
of the Law that is under discussion, but in addition an es¬ 
chatological role that Moses was to play. This is supported by 
Hebrews 8:1-13, which Yadin takes to imply that Moses was 
believed to be also the mediator of the New Covenant. 

The most important point, however - judging from the 
amount of space devoted to it — is the superiority of Jesus over 
the Aaronic priesthood. Yadin notes that nearly half of the 
Epistle is devoted to this and subsidiary points (Heb. 4:14—10: 
23; art. cit., p. 41), and that the author interrupts his flow of 
arguments to try to impress his readers with the importance 
of the subject (Heb. 5:11-12). Yadin asks, “Why did the 
writer focus his arguments on this concept of Jesus as the 
priest? Why did he go to such length to compare Jesus to 
Aaron?” His reply is significant: . . . because of his readers’ 
belief that the eschatological priest, belonging to the House 
of Aaron, was also to be of a Messianic character.” To argue 
against this view, the writer of Hebrews makes three points: 
(1) Jesus is a High Priest; (2) His priesthood is of an order 
superior to that of Aaron; (3) He is a royal priest, in other 
words, both Messiah-King and Messiah-Priest. In the footnote 
Yadin compares the play on the name Melchizedek (“king of 
righteousness”) in Hebrews with the Qumran title more has - 
sedeq (“teacher of righteousness”) (art. cit., p. 44 n. 15). 

Yadin then pauses to emphasize the attitude toward sacri¬ 
fices in the Epistle to the Hebrews, concluding that the read¬ 
ers believed that in the end of days the full sacrificial system 
would be resumed and continued forever. 

Melchizedek. With the discovery of thirteen fragments of 
a manuscript about Melchizedek (llQMelch) 7 theories rele- 

7 Cf. A. S. van der Woude, “Melchisedek als himmlische Erlosergestalt 
in den neugefundenen eschatologischen Midraschim aus Qumran Hohle 
XI” Oudtestamentische Studien 14 (Leiden: Brill, 1965), pp. 354-373; M. 
de Jonge and A. S. van der Woude, “11Q Melchizedek and the New Testa¬ 
ment,” New Testament Studies 12 (1965-66), pp. 301-326; and J. A. Fitz- 
myer, “Further Light on Melchizedek from Qumran Cave 11,” Journal of 
Biblical Literature 86 (1967), pp. 25-41. 
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vant to the Epistle to the Hebrews and its reference to Mel- 
chizedek began to multiply. 8 

It would lead us far afield to trace in detail the developed 
theories concerning the Qumran Melchizedek. Carmignac 
points out that there are at least four possible ways of inter¬ 
preting the figure: as a historical Melchizedek, as a heavenly 
Melchizedek, as a symbolic Melchizedek, or as an etymological 
Melchizedek. He rules out the first since it is contradicted by 
the Qumran interpretations. VanderWoude, de Jonge, and 
(with caution) Fitzmyer find a heavenly Melchizedek in the 
Qumran text. After pointing out the difficulties with this 
view, Carmignac inclines to the other views, “those which see 
in this Malki-Sedeq an earthly personage, whose coming is 
predicted and who would reproduce the figure of the biblical 
Melchizedek, or who would simply bear his name.” 9 

De Jonge and vanderWoude make the astonishing state¬ 
ment, “On the evidence of llQMelch the most plausible in¬ 
ference is that he [the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews] 
regarded Melchizedek as an angel, who appeared to Abraham 
long ago.” 10 However, careful reading of the passage in He¬ 
brews (5:1—7:28) brings out the following facts. (1) The author 
of Hebrews is dealing with the historical Melchizedek (7:1-2) 
to whom Abraham paid tithes (Gen. 14:17-20). (2) The author 
of Hebrews has also drawn upon Psalm 110:4, “Thou art a 
priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek” (Heb. 5:6, 10; 
6:20; 7:11, 15, 17,21, 28). (3) The superiority of the priestly 
order of Melchizedek is not attributed to the proposition that 
he is a heavenly or angelic being. Rather it is due to the fact 
that Abraham paid tithes to him, and by virtue of that fact, 
Levi paid tithes to Melchizedek: “One might even say that 
Levi himself, who received tithes, paid tithes through Abra¬ 
ham, for he was still in the loins of his ancestor when Mel¬ 
chizedek met him” (Heb. 7:9-10). The Aaronic priesthood, 
which descended from the Levitical priesthood, was therefore 
likewise inferior to Melchizedek. 

This line of reasoning may appear strange to us, but it is 
not unlike much rabbinic logic. Carmignac is right in seeing 

8 For a survey, see J. Carmignac, “Le document de Qumr&n sur Mel- 
chis&Ieq,” Revue de Qumrdn 7,27 (Dec. 1970), pp. 343-378. 

9 Carmignac, art. cit ., p. 369. 

10 M. de Jonge and A. S. van der Woude, art. cit., pp. 321 f. 
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either a symbolic or etymological figure in the Qumran Mel- 
chizedek, but I feel he is not warranted in finding “a new 
argument in favor or those w r ho see in the addressees of this 
epistle Judeo-Christians influenced by the community of Qum¬ 
ran. ,,n The Biblical treatment springs from the historical Mel- 
chizedek. The author of Hebrews, by a process of rabbinical 
exegesis including etymological developments from “Mechiz- 
edek” and “king of Salem" producing “king of righteousness” 
and “king of peace," and by developing the fact that Mel- 
chizedek is without genealogy (Heb. 7:2-3), makes the point 
that the priestly office of Christ is of the order of Melchiz- 
edek. All of this the author of Hebrews could have developed 
from the Old Testament, using rabbinical exegesis, without 
any contact whatever with Qumran. At the same time it is 
possible that the author of Hebrews was reacting against an 
emphasis on the Aaronic priesthood, such as that of Qumran, 
by stressing the superiority of the “Melchizedek" priesthood 
of Christ. 

The Messianic Beliefs of the “Hebrews”'. Angels. Following 
this analysis of the Epistle to the Hebrews, Yadin proceeds to 
compare the messianic beliefs of the “Hebrews” with those of 
the Qumran Sect. 

The eschatological role of the angels as deduced from the 
Epistle is summarized in three points: (1) They operate under 
the direct order of God, and not as servants to any other messi¬ 
anic personage. (2) In the world to come they have a certain 
control over other eschatological figures. (3) Qualities of son- 
ship are implied. On these points Yadin offers the following 
quotations from Qumran for comparison: 12 

Thou [O God] didst redeem us for Thyself as an eternal peo¬ 
ple, and into the Lot of Light Thou didst cause us to fall, 
through Thy truth. Thou didst appoint from of old the Prince 
of Light (i.e., the archangel Michael) to assist us, and [all the 
Sons of Righteousness are in his] lot and all Spirits of Truth 
in his dominion. (1QM 13:9-10) 

Within the hand of the Prince of Light the dominion over all 
the Sons of Righteousness — in the ways of Light they shall 
walk. (IQS 3:20) 

Today in His appointed time to subdue and bring low the 
Prince of the Dominion of Wickedness. And He will send 

iiCarmignac, art . cit., p. 373. 

12 The translations in this section are Yadin’s. 
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eternal assistance to the lot to-be-redeemed-by-Him, through the 
might of an angel; He hath magnified the authority of Michael 
through eternal light to light up in joy the [House] of Israel, 
peace and blessing for the lot of Gocl, so as to raise among 
the angels (lit., gods) the authority of Michael, and the domin¬ 
ion of Israel amongst all flesh. And righteousness shall rejoice 
in Heavens, and all sons of His truth shall be glad in eternal 
knowledge. (1QM 17:6-8) 

Lo, Thou art the Prince of angels (lit., gods) and the king of 
all the glorious ones and the Lord of every spirit. (1QH 10:8) 
To stand firm with a host of angels (lit., saints) and to enter 
unto the community together with the angels (lit., sons of 
heavens). (1QH 3:21-22) 

And He hath caused them to share the lot of angels (lit., saints) 
He associated their assembly to form a Council of Community. 
(IQS 11:7-8) 

In the Qumran Sect, Michael the Angel of Light, with his 
heavenly subordinates, is to have not only eschatological func¬ 
tions but also control over the world to come. Yadin sets in 
contrast with this two quotations from Hebrews: “For to what 
angel did God ever say: Thou art my son, today have I be¬ 
come thy father,” and “For the world to come, of which I am 
speaking, was not put under the control of angels.” 

Two Messiahs. The reconstruction of the messianic idea 
of the “Hebrews” is presented under four points: (1) There 
was to be a priestly Messiah as well as a lay Messiah. (2) The 
priestly Messiah was to be superior. (3) He was to be of the 
House of Aaron. (4) In the messianic era, the ritual of the 
Law including the sacrifices was to be resumed under the 
priestly Messiah. 

Quotations from the Dead Sea Scrolls setting forth the doc¬ 
trine of the two Messiahs, the priestly Messiah (or Messiah of 
Aaron) and the lay Messiah (or Messiah of Israel), have al¬ 
ready been discussed (pp. 93-103 above). Yadin cites CD 12:22— 
13:1; 14:19; 20:1; and IQS 9:11. 

To repudiate this doctrine, the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, frankly admitting that he cannot identify Jesus as 
descended from Aaron (Heb. 7:14), argues that Jesus is a 
priest of a higher order, an order older than that of Aaron, 
and to which order Aaron's ancestors paid tithes. Yadin adds 
in a footnote that in the Genesis Apocryphon (lQApGen 22: 
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14-17) “the story of Melchizedek is told in a manner which 
does not imply Melchizedek’s superiority over Abraham.” 

The most detailed description of the role of the two Mes¬ 
siahs in the eschatological war, according to Yadin, is found 
in the War Scroll. There the conduct of the entire war is 
entrusted to the Archangel Michael; the leading person in the 
conduct of the earthly war is the Chief Priest (identified by 
Yadin as the priestly Messiah), and the one associated with him 
but subservient to him is the “Prince of the Whole Congrega¬ 
tion." Of this last-named person, Yadin makes two important 
points in a footnote: First, he is mentioned only once in the 
entire scroll; second, “there is no doubt that he is identical 
with the royal Messiah.” The second point he supports by 
the quotation of CD 7:18-21 and lQSb 3:20-21. We shall re¬ 
turn to this later. 

In addition to these passages, Yadin believes that the doc¬ 
trine of two Messiahs, including the priority of the priestly 
Messiah, is found in The Order of the Congregation (IQSa) 
and The Benedictions (lQSb). Moreover, the resumption of 
the sacrifices and the Levitical ritual is, according to Yadin, 
implied in the War Scroll (1QM 2:1-6). 

To reply to this doctrine, the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews stresses that Jesus offered one sacrifice which does 
not need to be repeated (Heb. 9:25-26). 

The Eschatological Prophet. From the portions of the 
Epistle that deal with the prophets and with Moses, Yadin 
concludes that the “Hebrews” must have believed that “in the 
eschatological era a prophet should appear — a prophet who 
is not to be identified with the Messiah himself” (art. cit., 
p. 53). 

That a similar belief was found in the Qumran Sect, Yadin 
deduces from IQS 9:11, “Until the coming of a prophet and 
of the Messiahs from Aaron and Israel.” This is supported by 
the document known as 4Q Testimonia, in which quotations 
from Deuteronomy 18:18ff„ Numbers 24:15-17, and Deuteron¬ 
omy 33:8-11 bring together the Moses-like prophet, the Star 
of Jacob, and the blessing on Levi. We have already seen that 
other scholars identify these as three “messianic” or “eschato¬ 
logical” persons (pp. 104f. above). 

One other point is added to the discussion of the subject, 
namely the considerable amount of Pentateuchal material used 
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in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Yadin thinks that this is no 
accident, but is connected with the particular persons to whom 
the writing was addressed. He then points out that the Qum- 
ran group organized itself “in as exact as possible a replica of 
the life of the tribes of Israel in the wilderness/’ With this 
in the back of his mind, the author of the Epistle drew on the 
same metaphors and allusions, which would have a very strong 
appeal to the hearts and minds of people descending from the 
Qumran Sect. 13 

An Examination of Yadin's Thesis 

This interesting thesis has been presented in considerable 
detail for several reasons. It is, to the best of my knowledge, 
the most fully detailed study of the possible relationship be¬ 
tween the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Qumran literature. 
It is, moreover, a very thorough study which deserves careful 
consideration. If more need be said, it is stimulating, and on 
first reading at least cogent. 

However attractive the theory may be — and I confess that 
I find it extremely so, from the viewpoint of Biblical interpre¬ 
tation — there are certain fundamental weaknesses that should 
be pointed out. 

The Analysis Is Slanted. First, the analysis of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews which Yadin presents has been slanted in such 
a way as to make the parallels with Qumran material more 
obvious. In other words, Yadin has read into the Epistle more 
than he has read out of it. This is not necessarily a fatal step 
in methodology, and for a work as difficult to place in its 
proper milieu as the Epistle every attempt of this nature should 
be made and should receive serious attention. Still the basic 
methodology must be recognized for its inherent dangers. 

The Doctrine of Angels. Yadin's treatment of angels suf¬ 
fers from reading into Hebrews too much material from Qum- 

i3Spicq observes that Hebrews, the Damascus Document, and the 
Habakkuk Commentary all conceive of the religious life on the pattern of 
the Exodus from Egypt to Canaan as a migration and an exile. He goes 
on to suggest that the title “To the Hebrews” may therefore designate a 
homogeneous group, not only of Judeo-Christians, but of wanderers and 
fugitives bound together by their common heavenly calling. His footnote, 
which brings in the relationship of *ibri and Habiru, however, has no 
relevance; did the author of Hebrews know about the Habiru? Cf. 
“L’Epitre aux Hebreux . . . et Qumran,” in Revue de Qumrdn 1,3 (Feb. 
1959), pp. 371 f. and n. 44. 
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ran. Careful study of the section in Hebrews fails to uncover 
any implication that the readers looked upon angels either as 
sons of God or as exercising any authority in the world to 
come. 

In fact, the author of the Epistle makes his arguments by 
pointing out just the reverse: “To which of the angels did he 
say at any time, ‘Thou art my Son?” “To which of the angels 
did he say at any time, ‘Sit on my right hand . . .?” (Heb. 
1:5,13). If there had been any such doctrine among the “He¬ 
brews” the author could hardly have refuted it by this method. 
His approach would only be convincing if his readers could 
find no answer to these questions. 

The Two Messiahs. Yadin’s discussion of the priestly Mes¬ 
siah, and the argument concerning Aaron in the Epistle, is 
subject to question on an entirely different basis. Here the 
material in the Epistle seems more clearly to support Yadin’s 
analysis, although we should be aware of the fact that he has 
read into it certain concepts which were not at all obvious to 
students of Hebrews prior to the discovery of the Scrolls. 

The main objection to his theory, in my opinion, arises from 
his complete acceptance of the two-Messiah doctrine. We have 
already discussed this subject (pp. 100-103 above), and seen 
that there is no Qumran textual evidence to support the theory 
of a “Messiah of Aaron.” The Chief Priest performs no mes¬ 
sianic function as commonly defined. He is present in two 
possibly eschatological passages: in the Order of the Congre¬ 
gation and in the battle described in the War Scroll. In neither 
case is he called “Messiah,” and there is no textual indication 
that he had but recently appeared. The “coming” of the Mes¬ 
siah, whenever it is mentioned, applies to the Davidic person, 
with one possible exception, namely IQS 9:11, where the “Mes¬ 
siah of Aaron” is commonly understood by most scholars. I 
have presented reasons for rejecting it elsewhere, and have 
summarized them in a previous chapter in this work (see pp. 
100-103). 

But if the author of the Epistle is not attempting to refute 
a Messiah-of-Aaron doctrine, what was he attempting to do in 
this extended argument? The classical answer has been to 
this effect: Writing at a time when the Temple had been de¬ 
stroyed and the sacrificial system abolished, the author was at¬ 
tempting to show that these were, after all, no longer necessary. 
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The sacrifice of Jesus has a finality that has rendered all other 
sacrifices unnecessary. The heavenly High Priesthood of Jesus 
makes any earthly priesthood superfluous. 

This explanation is self-consistent, and does not need the 
support of any exterior literature. It is not contradicted by 
the Qumran documents. Whether it is more satisfactory than 
Yadin's thesis, or less so, each of us must decide for himself. 

The Eschatological Moses. The analysis of the Epistle with 
reference to the prophet to come, or the new ‘‘Moses," in my 
opinion, lacks sufficient support to bear the weight of the argu¬ 
ment. Repeated reading of the indicated passages has not con¬ 
vinced me that any connection between Moses or a second 
Moses and the New Covenant is intended. The opening con¬ 
trast between Jesus and the prophets is best explained, and 
commentators have always explained it, as the effort of the 
author to present Jesus as the culmination of the prophets of 
the Old Testament. 

That the Qumran group may have had some belief in an 
eschatological prophet — based on Deuteronomy 18:18ff. it 
would seem — has no particular bearing on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, if the author of the Epistle was not concerned with 
this particular doctrine. But since Yadin has raised the sub¬ 
ject we must point out a significant fact. Milik also attempted 
to make such a "prophet" one of the eschatological figures in 
Qumran doctrine — only to concede that this prophet "seems 
scarcely to be mentioned elsewhere in the Qumran texts and 
little further can be said about his functions and person." 14 

At the same time, there was a "prophet" in the Qumran 
Sect whose function has been compared to that of a second 
Moses, namely the Teacher of Righteousness, who may or may 
not be identical with the Interpreter of the Law (who would 
also fit the qualifications of the second Moses). One difficulty 
with the identification of the Teacher of Righteousness in such 
a role is that he was of the priestly line. 

The most we can say at present, it seems, is this: It is not 
certain that the Qumranians looked for an eschatological 
prophet. When we place alongside this statement a second 
statement, namely that it is not certain that there is any es¬ 
chatological significance attached to Moses in the Epistle to the 

14 J. T. Milik, Ten Years of Discovery in the Wilderness of Judaea , 

p. 126. 
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Hebrews, we must conclude that Yadin’s thesis, at this point, 
is supported by two uncertainties, each of which is used to 
support the other. 

Summary 

Some sectarian Jewish group such as the Qumranians would 
seem to be in the mind of the author of the Epistle to the He¬ 
brews. The details of Professor Yadin’s thesis, however, do 
not seem to fit either the details of the argument of Hebrews 
or the details of Qumran eschatology at significant points. 
Whether the central point of the thesis, namely that the Epis¬ 
tle was addressed to former Qumranians, can be sustained by 
further rearrangement and realignment of the supporting argu¬ 
ments is not at present clear to me. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS 
AND THE QUMRAN DISCOVERIES 


The Gospel of John has been something of an enigma to 
Bible students. There is an obvious similarity between the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke; hence the name “Synop¬ 
tic Gospels” has been given to them. The Gospel of John (the 
“Fourth Gospel”) does not exhibit this similarity. To “harmo¬ 
nize” the Synoptics, i.e. to put the three Gospels into a syn¬ 
chronous single account, is not exceedingly difficult; but to 
attempt to harmonize the Fourth Gospel with the Synoptics 
is very difficult, and some would say impossible. The teachings 
of Jesus in the Synoptics are often described as simple ethical 
instructions (this is grossly oversimplified, but it will serve 
to point up the difference); the teachings of Jesus in the Fourth 
Gospel are more in the nature of theological discourses, so 
that editors are frequently uncertain where a quotation by 
Jesus ends and where a comment by John begins. This theo¬ 
logical characteristic is also found in the Johannine epistles, 
particularly First John. 

Scholars attempting to account for the Johannine charac¬ 
teristics have advanced various theories. From these theories 
we may mention here three relevant points: (1) the Gospel 
was written very late, perhaps as late as the middle of the 
second century, and was the result of theological developments 
in the early Church; (2) the Fourth Gospel is strongly “anti- 
Semitic” or more accurately “anti-Jewish”; and (3) the Gospel 
and the Epistles have Gnostic tones and overtones. On this 
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point some have suggested that the First Epistle is clearly anti- 
Gnostic. 

With the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, a number of 
scholars were impressed with the similarities between the Jo- 
hannine writings and the Qumran materials. This was particu¬ 
larly pointed out with reference to the Dualism of Qumran and 
the dualistic terminology of the Johannine writings that was 
part of their “anti-Gnostic” nature. The “anti-Jewish” ten¬ 
dency of the Fourth Gospel could be explained as an echo of 
the Qumranian attitude toward Jerusalem Judaism, if its 
author was either an ex-Qumranian or one who had been in¬ 
fluenced by Qumran teachings. Further, if these points were 
sustained, it followed that the Gospel was not a second-century 
product but an early writing, perhaps the earliest of the 
Gospels. 1 

These points are interesting and very important, and de¬ 
serve further examination. A cautionary word, however, is in 
order. The methodology of scholars working in the area is 
subject to the same criticism previously expressed, namely the 
deliberate attempt to find similarities has led sometimes to 
their “discovery" where they do not exist and sometimes to the 
obscuring of important differences. 

The Gospel of John 

The Gospel of John was written to convince its readers 
that Jesus (the historical Man of Galilee) is the Christ (the 
Messiah of Israel) and the Son of God. This is the stated pur¬ 
pose of the author (John 20:30-31), and I can find no reason 
to set it aside. From beginning to end, in structure and in 
detail, this is clearly the author’s purpose. 

He begins with a prologue (John 1:1-18) in which the 
eternal pre-existence of the “Word” is declared, and in which 
the identity of this Word with the incarnate One is estab¬ 
lished: “The Word became flesh and dwelt among us” (1:14). 
There can be no question that the author is referring to Jesus, 
for this is established through the identification by John the 
Baptist (1:0-8, 19-34). 

This great truth calls forth a twofold response: faith and 

iCf. W. F. Albright, “Recent Discoveries in Palestine and the Gospel 
of John,” in The Background of the New Testament and Its Eschatology , 
ed. W. D. Davies and D. Daube (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press 
1954), pp. 170f. 1 
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unbelief (John 1:11-12), which the author symbolizes by 
“light” and “darkness.” Light has a twofold aspect: the Light 
that comes into the world (1:4-5, 8); and also the light that 
shines in men who believe in the Light (1:9). 

John then divides his composition into two major parts: 
the historic manifestation of this Light, the Word incarnate, 
through His works and His teachings, with the reactions both 
of faith and of unbelief (John 1:19—11:57); and the culmina¬ 
tion of this struggle in the events of the final week, including 
the teachings, the crucifixion, and the resurrection of Jesus 
(12:1—20:29). Chapter 12 may be looked upon as belonging 
to either portion, since it is essentially a transition. The pur¬ 
pose of the writing is expressed in 20:30-31. 

Chapter 21 is in the nature of a postscript, written, some 
believe, by one of John’s disciples; others believe by John him¬ 
self as a personal authentication. 

Obviously in this type of presentation the author has occa¬ 
sion to use a kind of “dualism”: the dualism of two worlds 
(Heaven and earth), the dualism of two natures (Word or 
spirit and flesh), the dualism of two attitudes (faith and un¬ 
belief), the dualism of two results (life and death), etc. Essen¬ 
tially this becomes a dualism of two forces (light and dark¬ 
ness), which upon examination becomes the struggle of two 
spiritual beings (the incarnate Word and the Devil). 

“Satan” is named only once (John 13:27) — which may be 
significant in view of the theory that Satan is supposed to be 
an Iranian or Zoroastrian element and part of the Dualism 
supposedly found in the Old Testament, in Qumran, and in 
the Johannine writings. The “devil” ( diabolos ) is mentioned 
twice in connection with Judas (6:70; 13:2 —Satan was like¬ 
wise mentioned in connection with Judas) and once in a 
passage dealing with unbelieving Pharisees or “Jews” (8:44). 
The word “demon” is used six times, three times in the already 
mentioned passage in chapter 8, which is one of the strongly 
“anti-Jewish” chapters of the Gospel. In each instance the 
demon is mentioned either in citing an allegation that Jesus 
was possessed by a demon or in a denial of the allegation. 

Even though the Fourth Gospel is unlike the Synoptics 
and its recorded events are difficult of harmonization (perhaps 
even to impossibility), one fact must be stated beyond ques¬ 
tion: John has presented his entire work against the back- 
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ground of a flesh-and-blood Jesus. Whether we accept the 
historicity of the events in the Fourth Gospel or not, it is 
undeniable that John has presented his story in a historic or 
quasi-historic form. 

From the time that the Word became flesh and dwelt among 
men on earth until the time that the risen Jesus was handled 
by them and ate with them He was Jesus the Son of man. The 
men and women among whom He walked are named. The 
chief priests Annas and Caiaphas are named, as is the Roman 
Pilate. Geographical locations are given — so carefully that 
some have argued that the author must have been a Palestin¬ 
ian. The feasts of Judaism are used to date events. If this 
Gospel is not “historical” in a sense that would satisfy modern 
historians, we must at least grant that the author intended it 
to be “historical” rather than “philosophical/' He is not deal¬ 
ing with general principles and philosophical speculations as 
such; he has set all of his theories and principles in persons 
and places, in life situations, or what must be called the ele¬ 
ments of history. 

If John were merely attempting to set forth a spiritual 
dualism, then we must ask, Why did he choose to make of 
Jesus a mortal man? Why did he not mention (except per¬ 
haps in the most veiled way in 1:14) the Transfiguration? 
Why did he not record the Virgin Birth or the Ascension? 
Why did he go into such elaborate detail in his account of 
the trial and crucifixion and death of Jesus? Why did he in¬ 
clude the “physical” characteristics of the resurrection body 
of Jesus? 

The teachings concerning the Spirit in the Fourth Gospel 
have often been pointed out. God is Spirit (John 4:24). The 
sign of the Spirit descending on Jesus at the Baptism was 
the sign for which John the Baptist had waited (1:33). Man 
must be born anew, born of the Spirit, if he would enter 
into the Kingdom ol God (3:5). The Spirit makes men to 
live (6:63). Above all, the Spirit is to be sent to take Jesus’ 
place after His departure (chs. 14—16). But the Spirit is clearly 
presented as a heavenly, personal being. In the Fourth 
Gospel, Jesus is a being of earth who had been sent from 
Heaven; the Spirit is a being of Heaven who was to be sent to 
earth after Jesus returned to Heaven (14:16-17: and espe¬ 
cially 16:7). 
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The Epistles of John 

John wrote the epistles to combat error and to assure those 
who “believe" that they have “eternal life" (1 John 5:13). 
The error was the spirit of antichrist which was already in the 
world (2:12; 4:3). 

The spirit of antichrist affects three areas of Christian life: 
holiness or righteousness (which is man's intrinsic character), 
love (which is the expression of that holiness, particularly to 
one’s fellow man), and faith (which is the response to God 
and to the truth revealed in Christ Jesus). The author, in 
what seems to me to have no clear outline, returns to these 
dominant notes repeatedly throughout the First Epistle. 

Holiness, or righteousness, is expressed also as fellowship 
(with God and with one another, 1 John 1:6-7), or as a 
“walk." We walk “in the light" or we walk “in darkness." 
Our ideal example is Christ (2:6). If we do the works of right¬ 
eousness we are sons of God (2:29; 3:2); if we sin we are of 
the devil (3:8). Our way of life, then, declares whether we 
belong to God or to the devil (3:10). 

Love is the identifying characteristic of the Christian in 
his outward expression — but love and righteousness are so 
interrelated that John passes easily from one to the other. 
Love is inspired by God’s love (1 John 3:1; 4:10), therefore 
we ought to love one another (4:11). It is impossible to love 
God and hate our brother (4:20). In fact, if we do not love, 
we do not know God (4:8). He who hates his brother is in 
darkness (2:11). 

The source of holiness and love is faith in Jesus Christ, who 
cleanses from sin (I John 1:7). To know Him is to keep His 
commandments (2:3-4), and to abide in Him is to walk as He 
walked (2:6). The spirit of antichrist is, after all, the denial 
of Jesus: specifically, the denial that Jesus is the Christ, and 
the denial of the Father-Son relationship of God and Jesus 
(2:22-23). The Son of God was revealed to destroy the works 
of the devil (3:8), but if we do not believe this we are not of 
God; in fact we are of antichrist (4:3). If we believe this we 
are born of God (5:1) —but if we are born of God we will 
keep His commandments, we will love Him and His children, 
we will overcome the world (5:2-5). 

The Second Epistle, although very brief, seems to be con- 
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cerned with the same error (cf. 2 John 4-7). The Third Epistle 
contains a hint of the same (3 John 11). 

Once again the “dualistic” nature of John’s writing is 
obvious. To make his point he avoids shades of gray: every¬ 
thing is either light or darkness, truth or error, spirit of Christ 
or spirit of antichrist. The error against which John writes 
seems quite clearly to be a system denying the incarnation of 
God in Jesus Christ, and probably also including some kind 
of “liberty” or libertinism which in essence denied sin. John’s 
repeated use of the expression “we know” or “hereby we know” 
suggests that he is reacting against some type of “Gnosticism” 
incorporating these other elements. 

With this bit of background perhaps we are in a little 
better position to compare the Johannine literature with the 
Qumran writings. 

Dualism in John and in Qumran 

An excellent study has been prepared by Raymond E. 
Brown 2 and will be the principal basis for our study. He un¬ 
dertakes an analysis of what he terms “modified dualism,” 
which he defines as follows: 

By dualism we mean the doctrine that the universe is under 
the dominion of two opposing principles, one good and the 
other evil. Modified dualism adds the corrective that these 
principles are not uncreated, but are both dependent on God 
the Creator. 3 

Creation . We have already considered the dualism of Qum- 
ran (pp. 78-81 above). We have compared it briefly with the 
Zoroastrian concept of Dualism: the latter considers both 
spirits as coeval, i.e. without a created beginning; Qumran fol¬ 
lows the Biblical teaching that God is the Creator of all beings 
including the spirits of evil (IQS 3:15; 11:11). 4 It is this point 

2R. E. Brown, "The Qumran Scrolls and the Johannine Gospel and 
Epistles," in The Scrolls and the New Testament, pp. 183-207. 

3 Ibid., p. 184. 

4J. Pryke is certainly correct when he defines Qumran dualism as moral 
and not metaphysical, and in pointing out that “in Zoroastrianism, the 
forces of evil are independent of the godhead and coequal with good, while 
in the Qumran sect, as in Judaism, Yahweh is the Creator of the whole 
Universe: both good and bad exist only by His divine will" (“ ‘Spirit’ and 
‘Flesh’ in the Qumran Documents and Some New Testament Texts," 
Revue de Qumrdn 5,19 [Nov. 19651, p. 351). 
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that Brown has singled out in his definition of “modified dual¬ 
ism.” If there is anything that may properly be called Dualism 
in the writings of John, it must certainly be placed in this 
category, for according to John, “All things were made through 
him, and without him was not anything made that was made” 
(John 1:3). In Qumran doctrine, however, the spirits of 
light and darkness were created by God (IQS 3:25). In John 
there is no such doctrine concerning the spirits of light and 
darkness. The suggestion has been made that Qumran writ¬ 
ings may at this point be reacting against Zoroastrianism, and 
Miss Mowry suggests that there may be a similar motive in 
John's Gospel/’ But, as Brown points out, John does not make 
much of the point. 

The Two Spirits. The section on the two spirits in the 
Qumran Manual of Discipline has been printed in full (IQS 
3:13—4:24, pp. 78-81 above). The one is the spirit of truth, the 
holy spirit, the prince of lights, the angel of His truth; the 
other is the spirit of unrighteousness, the spirit of impurity, 
the angel of darkness, elsewhere called Belial and Mastema 
(or the adversary). In most texts the two spirits seem to be 
portrayed as beings existing outside and apart from man, but 
they are also presented as impersonal forces within man (cf. 
IQS 4:23-24). 

In John the expressions “light” and “truth” occur often. 
However, the contrasts are not presented as often as we might 
be led to believe by the published discussions. 0 I find the light¬ 
darkness contrast only three times in the Gospel (1:4; 3:19; 
12:35) and four times in the First Epistle (1:5; 2:8, 9-11); 
the truth-error contrast I find only once (1 John 4:6), and the 
truth-lie contrast three times (John 8:44; 1 John 2:21, 27). 

In the Johannine writings, God is light (1 John 1:5) and 
Christ is light (John 9:5), but there is no “spirit of light.” John 
mentions “the prince of this world” (12:31; 14:30; 16:11), but 
no “prince (or spirit) of darkness.” 

On the other hand, there is nothing in Qumran teaching 
to compare with the teachings about the Spirit found in John: 

"•Lucetta Mowry, “The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Background for the 
Gospel of John,” Biblical Archaeologist 17,4 (Dec. 1954), p. 83. 

«The word “light" occurs 25 times in John, and “truth" 40 times. 
“Darkness” occurs 12 times (skotia 10 times and skdtos twice); “falsehood" 
once, and “lie" 3 times. The heaviest concentrations are in John 12 and 
1 John 2; with John 1, 3, and 8 also containing significant sections. 
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the Qumran spirit is not a divine person, there is no indica¬ 
tion that the Teacher of Righteousness or anyone else was to 
send the Spirit, there is no mention of the Spirit descending 
upon the Teacher of Righteousness. 

The Spirit of Truth. The term the “Spirit of truth” is 
peculiar to John in the New Testament. Three times it refers 
to the Holy Spirit and has personal significance (John 14: 
16-17; 15:26; 16:13). In First John, however, the term “the 
spirit of truth” is used in what appears to be a somewhat lower 
sense: 


Beloved, do not believe ever)' spirit, but test the spirits to see 
whether they are of God. . . . Whoever knows God listens to 
us, and he who is not of God does not listen to us. By this we 
know the spirit of truth and the spirit of error. (1 John 4:1-6) 

This usage seems remarkably similar to that of Qumran. 

In this same category there are several other expressions 
that are found in both the Johannine writings and those of 
Qumran. The Qumran texts use the phrase “to do the truth” 
(IQS 1:5; 5:3; 8:2), an expression also found in John 3:21. 
The Qumran texts speak of “walking in truth” (IQS 4:6, 15); 
John uses the expression “walking in truth” in 2 John 4 and in 
3 John 3. Qumranians were called "witnesses of truth” (IQS 
8:6). This expression is found in the New Testament only in 
John, referring both to John the Baptist (John 5:33) and to 
Jesus (18:37). In Qumran teaching, men are cleansed through 
a holy spirit (IQS 4:20-21). In John the somewhat similar 
idea occurs: “Sanctify them through Thy truth” (Tohn 17- 
17-19). u 

The Conflict. In Qumran theology, the two spirits are in 
conflict throughout this age (IQS 4:18-19). Only at the end 
shall "wickedness depart before righteousness as darkness be¬ 
fore light” (IQMyst 6, p. 91 above). 

In John, the conflict has reached its crisis. Christ came into 
the world as light, and darkness was not able to overcome it 
(John 1:5); darkness is passing away and the true light now 
shines (1 John 2:8). Christ has overcome (John 16:33) and 
the prince of this world is as though he were already cast out 
(12:31). 1 

We have not included the Revelation (Apocalypse) in the 
Johannine literature in this study, but at this point we might 
mention an important contrast. In the Qumran War Scroll, 
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the final battle takes place here on earth; in Revelation, the 
final battle takes place in Heaven, and only the backlash of 
that battle is felt upon earth (Rev. 12:7-10). 

Man's Part in the Struggle. In Qumran theology we are 
never quite sure whether man is the arena in which the spirit¬ 
ual struggle takes place, or whether he is the hapless pawn 
played by the spiritual leaders. Thus we are never quite sure 
whether he is truly free or completely determined in his spirit¬ 
ual lot. Both free will and determinism are expressed side by 
side in the extended passage to which we have turned on sev¬ 
eral occasions, in which the doctrine of the two spirits is set 
forth (IQS 8:13-4:26; note 3:15ff., 4:14 and 24, on the one 
hand, and 4:2-12 and 23-24 on the other; cf. pp. 78-81 above). 

John presents the light as that which reveals the nature of 
man’s deeds (John 3:19-20); but it seems evident that man is 
responsible for his own choice, and he is urged to walk in the 
light before the darkness overtakes him with grim finality 
(12:35). Still the problem is not completely resolved in the 
Biblical texts, and even in John we find men who seem to be 
the victims of the spiritual forces of evil. The devil led Judas 
to betray Jesus (13:2). Those who did not believe in Jesus 
were children of the devil: if God had been their father, they 
would have loved Jesus (8:42-47). Of His disciples Jesus said, 
“You have not chosen me, but I have chosen you” (15:16). 

Sons of Light. Concerning the question, “What ultimately 
constitutes a man one of the sons of light?” Brown has pro¬ 
vided a very helpful discussion. 7 Refusal to do the will of 
God makes a man a son of darkness; but the opposite is not 
exactly true, for there is no discussion of “doing the will of 
God” except as a member of the Qumran Community. It is 
this fact, of course, that makes Qumran a “sect”; and we have 
seen how it applies in the nature of the Sect (pp. 63f.), the ritual 
of the Sect (pp. 67f.), the secret knowledge of the Sect (pp. 81 f.), 
etc. Of course there are ethical and moral implications, and a 
member of the Sect was not ipso facto brought into salvation: 
he could indeed be expelled or excommunicated — although 
even here it seems that sins against the brotherhood were the 
more reprehensible. 

It is equally true that the New Testament, not alone 
John, restricts doing the will of God to those who are mem- 

7R. E. Brown, art. cit. in The Scrolls and the New Testament, p. 192. 
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bers of the Christian Community. John makes this abundantly 
clear. "If God were your father, you would love me” (John 
8.42). This is the will of my Father, that every one who sees 
the Son and believes in him should have eternal life” (6:40). 
“He who has the Son has life; he who has not the Son has 
not life” (1 John 5:12). 

But even in this exclusive sectarianism expressed in its most 
severe form we can see the basic difference between Qumran 
and John. In Qumran, being a “son of light” meant keeping 
the Law of God as revealed to the Qumran Community. In 
John’s writings, being a son of light or a child of God means 
believing in Jesus Christ. Personal faith in the incarnate Son 
of God, personal commitment to Him, personal belief that 
forgiveness, propitiation for sins, and eternal life come through 
Him, or in whatever figure he chose to express it — this is the 
sustained message of John from beginning to end. No such 
faith in the Teacher of Righteousness, or in any other per¬ 
sonage in Qumran, is found. 

Brotherly Love. In the Qumran texts we find not only the 
admonition to love good and hate evil (cf. IQS 1:3-4; CD 3:1), 
but we find also a passage requiring that the Qumranians hate 
the sons of darkness (IQS 1:10). Terrible curses are pro¬ 
nounced against them (2:7-8). The Covenanters were to sep¬ 
arate themselves from such men (5:10-11), and not to reveal 
to them the true interpretation of the Law (9:17-18). 

Some scholars have tried to soften these passages by point¬ 
ing out that in two places a less narrow view is presented, one 
speaking of pursuing a man only with good will (IQS 10:18), 
and the other referring to a duty to teach those who stray 
(11:1). Others have pointed out that there is a strong emphasis 
on love for the members of the Community (1:10; 5:26), while 
sins against the fellow members are severely punished (7:4-8). 

The New Testament at several points stresses love for one’s 
enemies, repaying good for evil, feeding a hungry enemy or 
giving him to drink, etc. In John’s writings, however, as sev¬ 
eral writers have pointed out, the stress is put on love for the 
brother in Christ (John 13:34-35; 15:12; I John 2:10). The 
believer is admonished, "Do not love the world,” which seems 
to refer to the people, for the next clause says, “or the things 
of the world” (1 John 2:15). 
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Brown’s summary is pointed: 

The prevalence of the theme of brotherly love in both the 
Qumran and the Johannine literature is not a conclusive proof 
of interrelationship. But it is certainly remarkable that the 
New Testament writer who shares so many other ideological 
and terminological peculiarities with Quinran should also stress 
the particular aspect of charity which is emphasized more at 
Qumran than anywhere else in Jewish literature before Christ. 8 

The Last Supper in John and in the Synoptics 
and the Qumran Calendar 

We have seen that the Qumranians followed a different sys¬ 
tem of calendration from that of official Judaism (pp. 7If. 
above). Scholars who have attempted to harmonize the Syn¬ 
optics and the Fourth Gospel have long noted that the date of 
the Last Supper does not seem to be the same. With the dis¬ 
covery of the Qumran Scrolls, a possible solution to the prob¬ 
lem of the Last Supper has been suggested. 

In the Synoptics, the Supper is called “the Passover” (Matt. 
26:17; Mark 14:12; Luke 22:7). In the Fourth Gospel, the Sup¬ 
per was “before the feast of the Passover” (John 13:1-2), and 
the trial of Jesus before Pilate was on “the day of Preparation 
for the Passover” (19:14). The “Preparation” was the name 
that had come to be used for the day before the Sabbath, 
which began Friday at sundown (Mark 15:42; Luke 23:54). 
Matthew also puts the Crucifixion on the Preparation, 0 but he 
omits the qualifying term “for the Passover.” 

The Biblical description of the Passover is given in Exodus 
12. On the tenth day of the first month (Nisan or Abib) the 
lamb was to be selected, and on the fourteenth day, the lamb 
was to be killed “between the evenings” and eaten that night 
(Exod. 12:3, 6, 8) ™ 

8 Ibid., p. 199. 

o Matthew speaks of the day after the Crucifixion as the day “that fol¬ 
lowed the day of the Preparation" (Matt. 27:62). It might be added that 
John puts the anointing in Bethany “six days before the Passover” (John 
12:1), whereas Matthew and Mark seem to put it two days before the 
Passover (Matt. 26:2; Mark 14:1). 

10 According to the regulations in Leviticus the 14th day of the month, 
“between the evenings,” was “the Lord’s passover,” and the 15th day was 
“the feast of unleavened bread” (Lev. 23:5-6). Jewish scholars have long 
debated the meaning of “between the evenings,” with two schools of 
thought: between noon and sunset, or between sunset and dark. 
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According to the reconstruction of the Qumran calendar, 
the month of Nisan always began on Wednesday, and the 14th 
of Nisan therefore always fell on Tuesday. 11 If we assume that 
Jesus and the Twelve were keeping the ‘‘old" solar calendar, 
while the official calendar at Jerusalem was the “newer” 
lunar calendar, we can reconstruct the events of Passion Week 
somewhat as follows: 


Event 

Day 

Date (solar 
calendar) 

Date (lunar 
calendar) 

Triumphal Entry Sunday 

12 Nisan 

9 Nisan 

Arrangements for 
Last Supper 

day of 
Tuesday 

14 Nisan 

11 Nisan 

Last Supper 

evening of 
Tuesday 

15 Nisan 
“Passover" 

12 Nisan 

Arrest 

after midnight 15 Nisan 

12 Nisan 

Trial 

Wednesday- 

Thursday 

15-16 Nisan 

12-13 Nisan 

Crucifixion 

Friday 

17 Nisan 

14 Nisan 
“Preparation 1 

Sabbath 

evening of 
Friday 

18 Nisan 

15 Nisan 




“Passover" 

Resurrection 

Sunday 

19 Nisan 

16 Nisan 


morning 


A number of scholars have pointed out that this adjustment of 
the events of Passion Week makes it possible to expand the trial 
of Jesus, which traditionally has been compressed into the pe¬ 
riod between the end of the Last Supper on Thursday night 
and the Crucifixion on Friday morning. 12 It might also be 
added that this eliminates the “silent period" of the last week, 
for harmonists have never been able to account for any record 

HA. Jaubert, “Aper^us sur le calendrier de Qumr&n/' in La Secte de 
Qumrdn et les origines du Christianisme , ed. J. van der Ploeg et al. (Bruges: 
Desctee de Brouwer, 1959), p. 114; La date de la Cene , pp. 79-136. 

12 Cf. Driver, The Judaean Scrolls , pp. 330-335; and Eugen Ruckstuhl, 
Chronology of the Last Days of Jesus (New York: Desctee, 1965), pp. 32- 
55, among others. 
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of Tuesday and Wednesday. This is particularly difficult to ex¬ 
plain in view of the detailed description of Passion Week 
found in all four Gospels. 

The theory is attractive, the more so since it appears to 
solve a problem that has long nagged scholars and for which 
many suggested solutions have failed to find general accep¬ 
tance. 13 However, there are a number of serious difficulties in 
the theory. 

The calendar of the Book of Jubilees and 1 Enoch, which is 
generally taken to be that of Qumran, is strictly a 364-day cal¬ 
endar. In periods of three, five, and eight years, there is no 
evidence of any intercalation to bring the year into synchro¬ 
nism with the true solar year of 365 y 4 days. 14 Official Judaism 
intercalated one month as needed (seven times in nineteen 
years) to keep the calendar in phase with the seasons. Now since 
all Jews — whether those who followed a calendar such as that 
of Jubilees, 1 Enoch, and Qumran, or the priests of Jerusalem 
— were obligated to observe the annual feasts, and since these 
feasts are all tied to the agricultural year, we may assume that 
some method of intercalation was practiced that would 
achieve this result. 15 At the same time, we must assume that 
the Sabbath was rigidly observed on a seven-day interval. Any 
method of intercalation, such as adding an extra day or two 
every year, that did not observe the seven-day Sabbath, we can 

13Among ihe numerous theories we might point out that one, at least, 
has gained some support from the theory of the Qumran calendar. I refer 
to the suggestion found in H.. L. Strack and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum 
Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch, 2te. Band (Miinchen: Beck, 
1924), pp. 847-853. Billerbeck, following J. Lichtenstein, proposed that the 
Boethusians were following a different calendar which was one day off that 
of the official Jerusalem priesthood. However, he lacked historical support 
for the theory. G. R. Driver has connected the Boethusians with the 
Qumranians in his elaborate theory (Judaean Scrolls, pp. 228*240). 

14 Thus “in eight years there are 2,912 days" (1 Enoch 74:13). 

is The theory, for example, that 35 days were intercalated every 28 
years, faces a severe problem at this point, and the theory of an inter¬ 
calated “year" of 49 days (the Jubilee year) after 49 years is even more 
difficult to accept. These and other theories are given briefly in R. T. 
Beckwith, “The Modern Attempt to Reconcile the Qumran Calendar with 
the True Solar Year," Revue de Qumrdn 7,27 (Dec. 1970), pp. 379-387. 
His own theory, that there was no intercalation at all, but that the year 
(like the Mohammedan calendar) was allowed to move in planetary man¬ 
ner so that it could be as much as six months off the annual seasons (pp. 
391-396), I find impossible to accept. 
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be certain would not have been acceptable. Therefore, to say 
that the Qumran calendar always commenced on “Wednesday'" 
is to say that intercalation, if used, must have been in seven- 
day units or multiples. 

Now we can assume as beyond doubt that Jesus and the 
Twelve observed the same Sabbath as the officials, for when 
He was accused of breaking- the Sabbath, He never used the 
defense that His critics were mistaken as to the day. 15a Rather, 
He set Himself as “Lord of the Sabbath” (Mark 2:28). 

We are therefore forced to assume that some method of 
calendration had just brought the Qumran calendar into 
phase, if not with the solar year, at least with the official Jew¬ 
ish calendar, 10 so that the two Passovers fell within the same 
week. This in itself is not fatal to Mile. Jaubert’s theory, but 
when we add an additional fact, namely that the feasts ob¬ 
served by Jesus and the Twelve, as recorded in the Gospels, 
apparently coincided with the feasts of official Judaism during 
the entire period of His ministry, this problem becomes acute. 17 

If we follow Beckwith’s theory that the Qumran calendar 
had no intercalation, and that it was probably about eight 
months out of phase with the solar calendar, 18 then, of course, 
the suggestion that the Qumran calendar was used by the 
Synoptists is completely impossible. 

I would raise another, and perhaps more serious problem 
inherent in the theory of Mile. Jaubert. According to this 
theory, as we have seen, the Synoptics use the Qumran cal¬ 
endar, while the Fourth Gospel uses the calendar of official 
Judaism. Now, it is John who is supposed to have the strong¬ 
est ties with Qumran. Therefore we should have expected to 
find the Qumran calendar in John. The Synoptists, on the 
other hand, would be expected to use the official calendar. 
Luke, the Gentile, writing to some dignitary named Theophi- 
lus, or Mark, traditionally writing to an audience in Rome, 
would hardly have used the calendar of an obscure sect in 

15aJohannes Lehmann, Rabbi ]. (pp. 79ff.), fails to take this into 
account. 

iGThe lunar calendar, having 354 days, is eleven days out of phase with 
the solar calendar of 365 days. 

17 Milik raised this objection, without tying it to the problem of inter¬ 
calation; cf. Ten Years of Discovery in the Wilderness of Judaea , p. 112. 

18Beckwith, art . cit., p. 396. 
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Palestine. And what would Matthew, the former Roman tax- 
collector, be doing with the Qumran calendar? 19 

Summary 

The Johannine writings show several points of similarity 
with the Qumran writings, especially in the so-called dualistic 
ideas. The similarity, however, seems to be more in the polar¬ 
ity of ideas than in any truly dualistic concepts. The Dualism 
of Qumran, as we have seen previously, is substantially modi¬ 
fied; and the system in the Johannine writings is essentially 
monistic. The most marked parallel is the use of the light¬ 
darkness figures of speech. 

The Qumran writings may lend some support to the tra¬ 
ditional theory of authorship and date of the Fourth Gospel. 
The ideas of the Johannine writings, as those in certain Paul¬ 
ine writings, can now be seen in a Jewish framework with 
origins or early development in Palestine. It is not necessary 
to look to the Hellenistic or western world to find the thought 
milieu for these writings. Likewise, it is not necessary to push 
the writing of the Johannine scriptures into the second cen¬ 
tury. On the other hand, I find no support in Qumran studies 
for the theory that John is perhaps the earliest of the Gospels; 
at the same time I feel that the difference in presentation be¬ 
tween the Synoptics and the Qumran writings indicates that 
the Synoptic sources were considerably earlier than the Fourth 
Gospel. 

The theory that the Qumran calendar may explain the 
difference between the Synoptics and John with reference to 
the date of the Passover or Last Supper is not satisfactory in 
its present form. 


19 It may be replied that the Synoptic account goes back to an earlier 
tradition, and hence does not involve' the authors. On this same argument, 
we should be forced to include the Fourth Gospel, since there are several 
parallels, both in arrangement of events and in the words quoted, between 
John and the Synoptics just at this point. Why would John, rather than 
the Synoptists, have altered the tradition to avoid the Qumran details? 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST 
AND THE QUMRAN WRITINGS 


“The Galilean Master, as He is presented to us in the 
writings of the New Testament, appears in many respects as 
an astonishing reincarnation of the Master of Justice [or 
Teacher of Righteousness]'' — thus wrote Dupont-Sommer. 1 
If we did not know who made this statement, we might be 
inclined to believe that he had never read the New Testament! 

It is our purpose to compare the details of the life, the 
teachings, and the redemptive work of Jesus Christ, as set 
forth in the New Testament, with what we have learned about 
the Teacher of Righteousness as set forth in the Qumran ma¬ 
terial. There is nothing else that can properly be compared. It 
is improper methodology to compare the life of the Teacher of 
Righteousness as reconstructed from the Qumran documents 
plus the interpretation that has been read into them from 
the New Testament account of Jesus, on the one hand, with 
the life of Jesus as found in the New Testament, on the other 
hand. It is equally improper to read into the Qumran account 
certain details from the life of Jesus which have been rejected 
by certain critics as later accretions to the Christian tradition, 
and then suppose that these are historical facts in the life of 
the Teacher of Righteousness, but nonhistorical myths in the 
life of Jesus. Yet it is by just such methodology that Jesus has 
been presented as a pale reflection of the Teacher of Right¬ 
eousness. 

1 Dupont-Sommer, The Dead Sea Scrolls , p. 99. 
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The New Testament is readily available to all who wish 
to study for themselves the details recorded there concerning 
the Galilean Teacher. I shall include here certain points from 
the New Testament record, not to insist that they are histori¬ 
cally factual, but simply to compare what is found in the two 
sets of writings, the New Testament and Qumran. I shall add 
scriptural references, not to indicate final authority (as may 
sometimes seem to be the intention), but to assist those who 
wish to examine the reference in the light of the context. So 
far as the material is available, I shall draw from two or more 
independent traditions or sources, but I shall not cite two 
Synoptic references that are clearly parallel accounts. 

The Birth of Jesus 

The details of Jesus’ birth are recorded in Matthew and 
Luke. His parents were Joseph and Mary (Matt. 1:18; Luke 
1:27). 2 The genealogy of Jesus is given in two forms not com¬ 
pletely in agreement, but nevertheless agreeing in the signifi¬ 
cant fact that Jesus was of the house or family of David (Matt. 
1:1-16; Luke 3:23-29). Joseph and Mary came from the village 
of Nazareth in Galilee (Luke 1:26). 3 The date of Jesus’ birth 
can be established within a few years. It was in the days of 
Herod the Great, king of Judea, not more than two years 
before the “slaughter of the innocents” and clearly not many 
years before the death of Herod (Matt. 2:1, 16, 19). On the 
basis of historical and astronomical data, 4 the death of Herod 
can be dated in late March or early April, 4 b.c.; hence the 
birth of Jesus occurred between 7 (or at the earliest 8) and 
5 b.c. Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, a small village 
not far south of Jerusalem. This was occasioned by an impera- 
torial decree requiring families to register in their ancestral 
homes (Luke 2:1-7; Matt. 2:1-8). 

No such details are known of the Teacher of Righteousness. 
We do not know his name, his parents’ names, his birthplace, 
or the date of his birth. 

-These accounts are, according to scientific textual criticism, from inde¬ 
pendent sources, which means we have an early twofold tradition. 

3 Matthew records simply that Joseph and Mary went to live in Nazareth 
after the birth of Jesus (Matt. 2:23). 

4 The time is established by an eclipse of the moon and by the Pass- 
over. Cf. Josephus Antiquities 17.6.4 §167; 17.9.3 §213. 
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There are in the New Testament two independent accounts 
of the conception of Jesus, or what has come to be called the 
"Virgin Birth.” According to Matthew’s account — which is 
told from Joseph’s side of the story — Mary was found to be 
pregnant before Joseph and Mary had any marital union 
(Matt. 1:18). An angelic visitor explained to Joseph that the 
child was conceived by the Holy Spirit (Matt. 1:20). Luke 
reports Mary’s side of the story: an angelic visitor explained 
that the child was to be conceived by the Holy Spirit and that 
He was to be called the Son of God and to occupy the throne 
of David (Luke 1:31-35). Mary’s protest included the simple 
statement that she had not had relations with any man (Luke 
1:34). 

Whether we wish to accept these records as factual or not, 
they can hardly be described as "the virgin birth myth.” If 
there had been a common virgin-birth myth, or myth of the 
Mother of the Messiah, we should expect to find it more 
formalized and more extensively used in the New Testament. 
Scholars have often pointed out, sometimes with the purpose of 
discrediting the Matthean and Lucan stories, that the Virgin 
Birth is not known in the rest of the New Testament. It was 
not found in the sources used by Mark or in the source known 
as "Q.” John and Paul, both of whom might be expected 
to use such a "myth” to support their "high Christology,” make 
no reference to it. 5 Still the fact remains: there were two inde¬ 
pendent lines of tradition, one known to Matthew and the 
other to Luke. 

Dupont-Sommer suggests that the myth concerning the 
Mother of the Messiah "developed, no doubt, from Isa. 7:14, 
and also from Mic. 5:2; something of it reappears in Rev. 12.” 6 
The passage in Micah (5:3 in our English Bible) is a vague 
reference to a woman in travail, following the well-known 
prophecy about Bethlehem. There is no allusion whatever to a 
virgin birth. Likewise in Revelation 12 there is "nothing at all 
concerning a virgin birth; the details do perhaps suggest that 

•"•Some believe that John refers to the Virgin Birth in John 1:14 and 
Paul in Galatians 4:4. Both references are so veiled, if they are indeed 
references to the Virgin Birth, that they would lend little or no support to 
the Christology of Paul or John. In fact, if the Virgin Birth were not 
known from Matthew and Luke, it could not be derived from John or 
Galatians or any other source. 

6 Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran, p. 208 n. 1. 
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the woman was the mother of the Messiah. As for Isaiah 7:14, 
it is generally admitted that prior to its use in the New Testa¬ 
ment, this passage was never considered to be messianic. No 
contemporary Jewish writing makes use of it as a messianic 
prophecy, and the verse taken in its context bears no sugges¬ 
tion of a messianic prophecy. 7 

But regardless of the interpretation we place on these pas¬ 
sages, it must be admitted that in the New Testament we have 
simple, clearly stated accounts of experiences purported to 
have happened to Mary and Joseph. This is certainly much 
different in every way from the very obscure passage in the 
Qumran Hymns (1QH 3:7-18, pp. 128ff. above) which has been 
offered in support of a supposed Qumran virgin-birth account. 
In this document there is no clear statement or even any im¬ 
plication of a virgin birth; the messianic implication is inferred 
from the use of the term “Marvelous Counselor/' and there is 
nothing to connect it with the Teacher of Righteousness. 

The Boyhood of Jesus 

There are few details of the boyhood of Jesus given in the 
New Testament. He was brought up in Nazareth (Luke 4:16). 
His brothers are named, and there is reference to His sisters 
(Mark 6:3). He was a normal Jewish boy, attending synagogue 
(Luke 4:16), visiting Jerusalem for Passover (2:41-42), and dis^ 
playing keen interest in religious matters (2:46-47). His obser¬ 
vations of details of life in the home and of nature outside are 
scattered throughout His teachings. 8 He worked at the same 
trade as did Joseph — traditionally carpentry, but possibly 
stone-masonry (Mark 6:3). 9 There is nothing in the Gospel 
records to suggest that Jesus’ boyhood was in any way unusual, 
either marvelous or offensive to His fellow townspeople, such as 
the apocryphal gospels portray Him. 

We know nothing of the boyhood of the Teacher of Right- 

" Cf. B. S. Easton, “Virgin," in International Standard Bible Encyclo¬ 
paedia (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1929), vol. 5, p. 3051, “But in NT times 
the Jews never interpreted the verse as a prediction of a virgin birth...." 

8 For illustrations, see my Great Personalities of the New Testament, 
ch. 4, “Jesus the Son of Man.” 

9 The Greek word tekton means one who creates or fashions something. 
It can mean any kind of craftsman and can even mean author or physician, 
but it seems to have been used by classical writers specifically of a carpenter 
or joiner as over against a smith or a mason. 
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eousness. So far as the Qumran records are concerned, or any 
other documents that we have, we might just as well say that 
the “Teacher of Righteousness” was like Melchizedek, “with¬ 
out father, without mother, without genealogy.” 

The Manhood of Jesus 

Of the adult manhood of Jesus up to the time of His minis¬ 
try we know next to nothing. He continued to live and work 
in Nazareth (Matt. 21:11), and subsequently came to be known 
as “Jesus of Nazareth” (John 19:19; Acts 2:22, etc.). There is 
no indication that He left Nazareth to live at Qumran or in 
any other community; and when John the Baptist was conduct¬ 
ing his ministry at the Jordan, Jesus went, we are told, from 
Nazareth to be baptized by John (Mark 1:9). 

Whether Jesus was at any time a member of the Essene sect 
is a debatable point, with no convincing evidence to support or 
refute the theory. Many Christians have been willing to accept 
such a view, both before and since the discovery of the Scrolls. 
Others have felt that the differences between Jesus' life and 
teachings on the one hand and that of the Essenes on the other 
make such a theory untenable. 10 

The Ministry of Jesus 

When He was about thirty years of age Jesus began His 
ministry 11 (Luke 3:23). This was, if Luke intended to apply his 
date-formula to Jesus as well as to John, in the fifteenth year of 
Tiberius Caesar, which would be a.d. 27 or 28. 12 The ministry of 
Jesus lasted over a year, to judge from the sequence of seasons 
represented in the Synoptics, and may have lasted two and a 
quarter or even three and a quarter years. 13 In view of the 

10 The fullest treatment prior to the Qumran discoveries was by J. B. 
Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon (London: 
Macmillan, 1875), pp. 82-95, 114-179. 

11 Only bare details for historical and chronological purposes are treated 
here. We shall devote the succeeding chapters to the subject in detail. 

12 This would seem to put the birth of Jesus in 3 or 2 b.c., which is 
after the death of Herod and inconsistent with Luke’s own chronology 
(Luke 1:5). There is no reason, however, to force mathematical exactitude 
into Luke’s statement that “Jesus began to be about thirty.” 

13The problem arises from the feasts mentioned by John: does he 
refer to three Passovers or to four? Since we cannot determine whether 
the “feast” in John 5:1 was a Passover, we cannot answer this question. 
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time it would take to develop interest, select disciples, and stir 
up hostility leading finally to the death sentence, a ministry of 
at least two and a quarter years is reasonable. 

Other chronological data in the Gospels are consistent with 
what has been set down: the length of time Herod was rebuild¬ 
ing the Temple (John 2:20; Josephus Antiquities 15.11.1 §380); 
the high priesthood of Caiaphas (Matt. 26:3, 57; John 11:49; 
Josephus Antiquities 18.2.2 §95); the tetrarchy of Herod Anti- 
pas (Luke 23:7; Josephus Antiquities 18.5.1, 3 §§109-112); and 
the procuratorship of Pilate (Luke 3:1; Josephus Antiquities 
18.2.2 §35, 3.1-2 §§55-62). 

Nothing is known of the ministry of the Teacher of Right¬ 
eousness beyond the fact that he was a teacher of righteousness, 
plus indefinite references that imply that he was rebuked, his 
teaching was rejected, and he was persecuted by an enemy or 
enemies but revered as the spiritual leader of the Community. 
There are no chronological details, and there are few if any 
names that can be clearly correlated with persons known in 
other historical sources. 

The Death of Jesus 

Because of the popular reaction to Jesus, the religious lead¬ 
ers decided to put Him to death, and obtained the decision of 
the Roman Procurator, Pontius Pilate, to crucify Jesus (Mark 
15:1; John 18:29; Acts 3:13, etc.). Pilate was the Roman Procu¬ 
rator in Syria (Palestine), according to Josephus, from a.d. 26 
to 36. 14 Jesus was crucified between two thieves on a hill just 
outside the city of Jerusalem, the death being effected by 
Roman officials and witnessed by Romans and Jews (Mark 
15:25-39; John 19:13-34). 

The so-called crucifixion of the Teacher of Righteousness 
can be found in the Qumran writings only with the aid of a 
gifted imagination (cf. pp. 122-125 above). 

The Resurrection of Jesus 

One other set of data about Jesus is included in the Gospels 
as historical material: the Gospel writers present the resurrec- 

i4Josephus Antiquities 18.2.2 §35, 4.2 §89. Tacitus (Annals 15.44.2) 
refers to the execution of Christ in the reign of Tiberius by the Procurator 
of Judea, Pontius Pilate. 
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tion of Jesus in the same way as they present the other events 
of His life. 

His body was taken from the cross by friends, prepared for 
burial, and buried in a cave-tomb. The friends are named: 
Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus. It is stated that Joseph 
obtained permission from Pilate. The tomb is identified as be¬ 
longing to Joseph. It is recorded that women witnessed the 
burial. 15 One tradition reports that a guard was obtained from 
Pilate to keep the disciples from stealing the body (Matt. 27:62- 
66 ). 

On the third day, early in the morning following the Sab¬ 
bath, women visited the tomb to care for the body that had 
been hastily buried on the evening before the Sabbath, and 
they returned with the report that they found the tomb empty 
and that an angel or angels had told them that Jesus was 
risen. 16 They also reported that Jesus had appeared to them 
(Matt. 28:9-10; John 20:11-18); and somewhere in the con¬ 
fusion and excitement of the morning are to be placed the 
reports that Peter and John also visited the tomb and found it 
empty (Luke 24:12; John 20:3-10), and that the guards at the 
tomb likewise reported that it was empty (Matt. 28:11-15). 

Later in the day two disciples reported that Jesus had 
joined them while they were walking to their home in Emmaus 
(Luke 24:13-33). The excited disciples, who with the exception 
of Thomas had meanwhile regathered in Jerusalem, heard the 
reports, including one that Jesus had appeared to Peter (Luke 
24:33-34; cf. 1 Cor. 15:5). At this moment Jesus appeared in 
their midst (Luke 24:36-44; John 20:19-23). 

Other appearances are recorded, including one to the disci¬ 
ples when Thomas was present (John 20:24-29), at least one 
to the disciples in Galilee (Matt. 28:16-18), and possibly an¬ 
other Galilean appearance (John 21:1-14). Paul reports in a 
carefully worded argument concerning the historicity of the 
resurrection of Jesus (1 Cor. 15:1-20) that Jesus also appeared 
to five hundred followers on one occasion (15:6), to James 
(15:7), and of course—for this was Paul’s only claim to apostle- 
ship (1 Cor. 9:1) - to Paul himself (15:8). 

Forty days later the resurrection appearances of Jesus 
ceased as suddenly as they had begun. Jesus led His disciples to 

15Mark 15:42-47; John 19:38-42. 

16 Mark 16:1-9; John 20:1. 
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Bethany, east of the Mount of Olives, near Jerusalem, and after 
blessing them was taken up to Heaven in their sight (Luke 
24:50-51; Acts l:4-9). 17 

Nothing whatever like this is found of the Teacher of 
Righteousness. The supposition that he rose from the dead is 
based on a curious distortion of a text by which he is made to 
“appear” in the Temple (lQpHab 11:4-8, see pp. 125f. above), 
and by taking passages that refer to the Teacher in past time 
and a passage that refers to a teacher in the future and con¬ 
cluding therefrom that there must have been a doctrine of 
resurrection and second comifrg. (See pp. 125-128 above.) 

Little wonder that Allegro had to admit that “Jesus is much 
more of a flesh-and-blood character than the Qumran teacher 
could ever be.” 18 To suggest that Jesus is only a reincarnation 
of the Teacher of Righteousness, in the light of the vast 
amount of material we have on Jesus as compared with the 
almost complete absence of anything even purporting to be 
historical in the Qumran writings, could be branded as ridicu¬ 
lous. This would mean that either Jesus or the authors of the 
Gospel traditions had access to detailed accounts of the 
Teacher of Righteousness which are not known to us, that 
either Jesus or the tradition-maker reworked this material to 
form the life of Christ as we now know it, and then destroyed 
all traces of the material. Such a method of constructing history 
must be repudiated by every serious scholar. 

History can only be written from existing documents. To 
attempt it on any other basis can result only in fantasy. 


i^While specific reference to the Ascension is omitted from many ancient 
MSS of Luke, its presence in p?5 BAC, among others, in my opinion indi¬ 
cates its presence in the original Gospel. 

18Allegro, The Dead Sea Scrolls , p. 159. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS CHRIST 
AND THE QUMRAN WRITINGS 


If, because of the sketchy nature of details of the life of 
Jesus, scholars despair of writing His biography, it certainly 
cannot be said that we are faced with a similar problem re¬ 
garding His teachings. The Gospel writers, who it would seem 
only sought to give such historical details as were necessary to 
authenticate the outlines of His life, concentrated on those 
items which set forth His redemptive ministry, namely His 
teachings and His sacrificial death. In this chapter we shall 
consider the teachings of Jesus, in order that we may have a 
basis for comparison with the teachings found in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. 

The Selection and Training of Disciples 

An essential element of the teaching of Jesus was the selec¬ 
tion and training of disciples. In fact, this was so much an 
integral part of His ministry that we fail to understand what 
Jesus was doing if we fail to take it into account. It is obvious 
that Jesus was not attempting to educate or indoctrinate the 
entire nation, or even an entire city. He was training and pre¬ 
paring a chosen few to continue His work after His removal 
from their midst. This is implicit in the place given to the 
disciples in the New Testament, both in the Gospels and in 
Acts, and it is explicitly stated there also. 

For example, Matthew presents the Sermon on the Mount 
in a setting designed for the disciples (Matt. 5:1-2). Likewise in 
the chapter of parables (Matt. 13) he distinguishes between 
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the general teachings given to the multitudes (13:2) and the 
explanation given to the disciples (13:36). That this is not 
merely an editorial technique of Matthew is clear from Mark’s 
inclusion of the same (cf. Mark 4:10; 8:1-21). Luke also in¬ 
cludes teachings specifically designated for the disciples (Luke 
16:1; 17:1), and John devotes a large portion of his Gospel to 
private teachings (John 13:1—18:1). 

In fact, Mark includes a statement defining the purpose of 
the Twelve in these words: “And he appointed twelve, to be 
with him, and to be sent out to preach’’ (Mark 3:14). Possibly 
the same purpose lay behind Peter’s suggestion for the selection 
of a successor to Judas Iscariot: “So one of these men who have 
accompanied us during all the time that the Lord Jesus went 
in and out among us, beginning from the baptism of John 
until the day when he was taken up from us — one of these 
men must become with us a witness to his resurrection (Acts 
1 : 21 - 22 ). 

The Church. Whether Jesus intended to found a “church,’’ 
specifically whether He planned a church such as that which 
has developed historically, may be a debatable point. The sole 
reference we have in the Gospels is found in the words to 
Peter, “You are Peter, and on this rock I will build my church; 
and the gates of Hades will not prevail against it’’ (Matt. 
16:18, RSV margin). 1 The figure does not seem to be that of a 
cloistered ecclesiasticism but rather of a determined effort to 
storm the very gates of Hell. The dominant characteristic of 
the band of disciples was to be sacrificial love: “By this will all 
men know that you are my disciples, if you have love for one 
another” (John 13:35). In the early Church the apostles sought 
to be free from administrative responsibilities in order to 
preach the word (Acts 6:2). In fact we might best characterize 
the Church as a body of “witnesses” seeking only to present the 
truth as they knew it, hoping thereby to bring others to the 
same truth (4:20; cf. 1:8). 

Community of Wealth. Whether Jesus established a volun¬ 
tary community of wealth in the apostolic band is not known. 
He emphasized the danger of riches (Mark 10:23-25), and told 
at least one rich man to sell what he had and give to the poor 
(Matt. 19:21). On the other hand, Jesus built several of His 

iThe church is also mentioned in Matt. 18:17, but in such an incidental 
way that it may simply mean “congregation” or “assembly.” 
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parables around the principle of private ownership (cf. Matt. 
20:1-15; 25:14-30; cf. Luke 19:12-26), never indicating that 
there was anything inherently wrong about such individualism. 
Certainly His own example would serve to underscore the 
principle of unselfish, sacrificial love — which is thoroughly 
consonant with His teachings, and also consonant with private 
ownership when dominated by the spirit of love. 

Admission. There is no indication in the Gospels that men 
seeking to enter the circle of discipleship were put through any 
process of examination or indoctrination, or that any were “ex¬ 
communicated” for violation of rules. They came voluntarily, 
and they left voluntarily if they were dissatisfied with Jesus’ 
teaching or program (cf. John 1:37-46; 6:66-68). On the other 
hand, Jesus personally chose the Twelve (Mark 3:13-14; John 
6:70; 15:16) after they had been with Him for some time as His 
disciples. 2 But even Judas Iscariot, who was one of the Twelve, 
made his decision voluntarily and was not dropped by disci¬ 
plinary action (cf. John 13:21-30; Matt. 26:21-25). 

Rank or Precedence. There is no indication of rank or 
precedence among the disciples or the apostles. 3 On the con¬ 
trary, Jesus made it clear that such ideas belonged to the 
world, but were entirely out of place among His followers 
(Matt. 20:20-28, especially 26). When they disputed about who 
should be greatest in the Kingdom, Jesus said, “If any one 
would be first, he must be last of all and servant of all” (Mark 
9 : 33 - 35 ). 

The “Inner Circle It is common to speak of Peter, James, 
and John as the “Inner Circle,” and to look upon them as the 
privileged few among the disciples. A further study of the oc¬ 
casions on which these three were singled out, however, will 
indicate that it was for the purpose of special instruction — as, 
for example, on the Mount of Transfiguration (Luke 9:28-35) 
or in the Garden of Gethsemane (Matt. 26:36-46). That no 
special privilege belonged to James and John is clearly indi- 

2 It is necessary to keep in mind the distinction between “disciples” and 
“apostles.” See my Great Personalities of the New Testament, pp. 50-56. 

3The reference to sitting “by ranks, by hundreds and by fifties,” in 
connection with the feeding of the 5,000 (Mark 6:40), has been mentioned 
ill at least one publication on the Dead Sea Scrolls. But only by a distorted 
etegesis could anyone find anything like Qumran rank in this statement. 
After all, the Qumranians held no patent on the words “rank,” “hundreds,” 
or “fifties”! 
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cated by the fact that Jesus refused to promise them the places 
of honor they requested in His Kingdom (Mark 10:35-40). 
Similarly, Jesus’ rebuke of Peter following the great confession 
at Caesarea-Philippi (Matt. 16:23) and at the time of the foot¬ 
washing (John 13:6-9), and, above all, Jesus’ searching exami¬ 
nation of Peter’s boasted fidelity and the subsequent denials 
(Luke 22:31-34; cf. Matt. 26:33-35) show that Peter had no 
special privilege. On no occasion did these three exhibit any 
kind of authority over the other apostles or over the larger 
group of disciples. 

Comparison with Qumran. In the Qumran fellowship there 
is no indication of anything like the twofold position of disci¬ 
ple-apostle. The council of twelve (IQS 8:1) is not described as 
having been selected by action of the Teacher of Righteousness, 
nor is there any indication that they were the recipients of 
special instruction. Theirs was an administrative function 
(8:3), and it would be in keeping with the provisions set forth 
in general in the Scrolls if they advanced to their position 
through merit and promotion (8:1-2; 5:24). The “three” in the 
Qumran Community are most probably to be regarded as three 
priests in addition to the twelve laymen, and therefore they 
form no true parallel to the “Inner Circle” of Peter, James, 
and John. Above all, there is clearly absent from the Dead Sea 
Scrolls any indication of close fellowship with the Teacher of 
Righteousness like that which obtained between Jesus and His 
disciples. 

The Teachings of Jesus 

To attempt to summarize the teachings of Jesus in a few 
paragraphs is next to impossible. One could, if he wished to 
demonstrate parallels with Qumran teachings, select from the 
teachings of Jesus that which is most similar. Contrariwise, if 
he wished to show dissimilarity, it would be possible to select 
material from the Gospels to accomplish this purpose. We have 
already made it clear that we repudiate such methodology. We 
shall therefore attempt a broad summary, with the warning 
that there will of necessity be serious gaps and more serious 
points at which differences of interpretation could yield differ¬ 
ent conclusions. 

The Kingdom of God. The subject of Jesus’ teaching can be 
stated, I think, in a word: the Kingdom of God. He came to 
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proclaim the Kingdom (Mark 1:15). This Kingdom is “near” 
or “at hand” — it is “in your midst” or possibly “within you” 
(Luke 17:21) —and yet it is not “of this world,” and Jesus 
repudiated the use of force by His Kingdom (John 18:36). The 
Kingdom “is not coming with signs to be observed” (Luke 
17:20); in fact, its development is a mystery like the growth of 
a seed (Mark 4:26-32) or the leavening of dough (Matt. 13:33). 
Yet there is another sense in which men will see the Son of Man 
coming in His Kingdom (16:28), and at the end of the age 
there will be a process of judgment and separation integral 
with the establishment of the Kingdom (Matt. 13:47-49; cf. 
25:31-46). 

In other words, there are two aspects or phases of the 
Kingdom: an immediate, spiritual Kingdom in this present 
age, which develops or grows but which does not completely 
triumph; and an ultimate, final Kingdom which is universal 
only after a process of judgment. This dual nature of the King¬ 
dom has baffled many scholars, and there have been various 
attempts to explain it or simplify it. The fact remains that 
the New Testament contains the complex or two-phase repre¬ 
sentation of the Kingdom of God, both in the teachings of 
Jesus and in the preaching of the early Church. 

The Qumran materials contain no reference to the “King¬ 
dom of God.” The Community, as we have seen, resembles 
somewhat the Kingdom in its present aspect, 4 and various ideas 
and expressions can readily be located in the Qumran texts to 
demonstrate the similarity. The distinction between the “King¬ 
dom” and the “world,” for example, is essentially similar to the 
distinction between "light” and “darkness.” 

Likewise the final phase of the Kingdom finds a parallel in 
the Qumran materials, particularly in the War Scroll. This 
final conflict in Qumran theology is admittedly difficult to in¬ 
terpret - as indeed it is in the New Testament! - and scholars 
are not in agreement. Will it be a war, or is it a spiritual con¬ 
flict? As in the case of the eschatological Kingdom of Jesus* 
teachings, we can only analyze what the texts contain and leave 

4 It has been pointed out that the Qumran belief in an existing union 
between the Community and Heaven “worked against a futurist eschatology 
and in favour of an eschatology of the present”; see Franz Mussner, “Con¬ 
tributions Made by Qumran to the Understanding of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, in Paul and Qumran, pp. 165f. Cf. J. Maier, Die Texte vom 
Toten Meer, 11. Anmerkungen (Munchen: Reinhardt, 1960), pp. 77-79. 
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the interpretation to others. Jesus portrays the final conflict as 
one conducted by angels; His disciples take no part in the ac¬ 
tion. Moreover, it is a process of judgment, not of war. 5 In the 
Qumran scroll, the members of the Community take part, as 
well as the angels (1QM 12:6-9), and particularly Michael 
(1QM 17:6). Both the teachings of Jesus and the Qumran 
materials are rooted in the Old Testament, and there is no 
need to try to explain the similarities at this point by any 
theory of dependence. 

The Fatherhood of God. In the teachings of Jesus, the King¬ 
dom is “the Kingdom of God.” God is “Father," “Heavenly 
Father," or “our Father who art in Heaven." The term, is not 
used in a comparable way in the Old Testament, although 
God is called Father (Deut. 32:6; Isa. 63:16), Israel is called 
His son (cf. Exod. 4:22; Hos. 11:1, etc.), and God declares 
that He will be the father of David's son (2 Sam. 7:14). 

God is also represented as Father in rabbinical literature, 
and in the Jewish prayer book. 6 The concept also occurs in 
Sirach (Ecclesiasticus), but these portions are not listed among 
the Qumran discoveries and they were not in the Cairo Genizah 
fragments of Sirach. 7 

The word “father" does not occur many times in the Qum¬ 
ran writings. The Examiner was to have pity on the Many as 
a father toward his children (CD 13:9). The Psalmist was 
made a father to the sons of grace (1QH 7:20), and in one 
Hymn God is called “a father to all the sons of Thy truth" 
(1QH 9:35). There is no other reference I can find that con¬ 
tains the same or a similar concept. Coppens says, “We seek in 
vain a text recalling the one where St. Paul asserts the presence 
of the Spirit in the heart of the believers, inviting and urging 
them to speak to God as their Father with a note of the inti¬ 
macy of family relations." 8 The difference between Jesus and 
Qumran at this point seems to be significant. 

5 In the Book of Revelation, on the other hand, the picture is one of 
war (cf. Rev. 19:11-21). 

6Cf. Tanna debt *Eliyahu 10. The expressions, “Our Father, our King," 
and “merciful Father,” occur often. The prayer of the Chief Rabbinate for 
Israel begins with the words, “Our Father who art in Heaven.” 

7Sir. 23:1, “O Lord, Father and Ruler of my life”; 23:4, “O Lord, Father 
and God of my life.” Cf. Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls, p. 92. 

8J. Coppens, “Les Documents du Desert de Juda et les Origines du 
Christianisme,” Cahiers du Libre Examen (1953), p. 32. Not having access 
to this, I am indebted to R. E. Brown, art. cit. in The Scrolls and the New 
Testament, p. 288 n. 72, for this quotation. 
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The Sonship of Jesus. Jesus referred to Himself as ‘'son,” 
usually in the expression “son of man." The exact meaning 
and significance of this term is not clear. In the apocalyptic 
literature of the period, “Son of Man” was a title used of the 
one who was to come from Heaven to rule over this world. 
In the common Aramaic of a slightly later period, and there¬ 
fore possibly also at the time of Jesus, “son of man” usually 
meant merely “human being.” In some passages it seems that 
Jesus is using the expression simply as the equivalent of “I” 
or myself” (cf. Mark 2:10; John 1:51). In other passages He 
.clearly intends an apocalyptic or eschatological significance 
(cf. Matt. 16:28). At still other times His use of the term “son” 
(e.g. Luke 10:22; John 5:19-31) almost certainly implies a 
special relationship to the Father, as does His use of the expres¬ 
sion “My Father” (cf. Matt. 7:21; 10:32f.). 

According to the Gospel of John, Jesus stirred up the 
wrath of the religious leaders by His use of expressions such as 
these (cf. John 5:18; 10:31-36). Something of the same nature 
must have been behind the question of the High Priest, “Tell 
us if you are the Christ, the Son of God” (Matt. 26:63; cf. 
Luke 22:70), and the mocking taunt while Jesus hung on the 
cross (Matt. 27:40). This multiple tradition cannot be easily 
dismissed by textual criticism. 

Nothing remotely resembling such teaching or such claims 
is found in the Qumran literature. 

The Kingdom of Satan. This Kingdom of God, also called 
(in Matthew) the “Kingdom of Heaven,” is opposed by an¬ 
other kingdom: the Kingdom of Satan (Matt. 12:26), which 
is perhaps the same as the kingdom “of this world” (John 
18:36). 

The “evil one” — doubtless Satan — snatches away the seed 
(the word of the Kingdom) which is sown in the heart (Matt. 
13:19). He sows weeds in the field of good seed, which is God’s 
Kingdom (13:24-25, explained in vv. 37-39). This same devil 
or Satan attempted to divert Jesus from His ministry at the 
very beginning (4:1-11), was responsible for the downfall of 
Judas Iscariot (Luke 22:3; John 13:27), and sought to destroy 
Simon Peter as well (Luke 22:31). In the "Lord’s Prayer” (the 
Pater Noster) Jesus taught His disciples to say, "Deliver us 
from the evil one” (Matt. 6:13). The word “devil” is derived 
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from the Greek and means a “slanderer/* The word “Satan” 
in Hebrew and Aramaic has the meaning “adversary.” It is ob¬ 
vious that these names were used because they described the 
activity of the personage. The devil, according to one state¬ 
ment of Jesus, has a body of “angels’* to assist him in his dia¬ 
bolical work (25:41). The name “Beelzebub” or “Beelzebul” 
is sometimes used of Satan, and he is described as “the prince 
of the devils” (12:24). According to the Fourth Gospel, Jesus 
said to those who opposed Him, “You are of your father the 
devil,” and went on to brand the devil as a murderer and a 
liar (John 8:44). 

In many ways this body of teaching is strikingly similar to 
Qumran doctrine. The “angel of darkness” or spirit of “un¬ 
righteousness” opposes the “prince of lights” or spirit of truth 
(IQS 3:18-21). The angel of darkness controls the “sons of 
righteousness” (3:21) and is responsible for leading astray the 
sons of righteousness and causing the sons of light to stumble 
(3:22, 24). In the Damascus Document the “prince of lights” 
is opposed by “Belial” (CD 5:18), and in the War Scroll Belial 
is described as the “angel of hostility” (1QM 13:10-11). We 
have found close parallels in the teachings of Paul, but similar 
terms are not found in the teachings of Jesus. 

There is one significant difference that should be noted. In 
the teachings of Jesus, Satan is already judged. “The ruler of 
this world is coming. He has no power over me” (John 14:30). 
“The ruler of this world is judged” (16:11). “I saw Satan fall 
like lightning from heaven. Behold, I have given you author¬ 
ity .. . over all the power of the enemy” (Luke 10:18-19). 

The Human Implication. It would be a mistake, however, 
to think that Jesus stressed the conflict of two kingdoms in a 
way that did not involve men. Far more emphasis is devoted 
to the personal implications of the coming of the Kingdom 
than to the nature of Satan, etc. Entrance into the Kingdom is 
set forth in the talk with Nicodemus XJohn 3:1-12). The diffi¬ 
culty of entering the Kingdom when dominated by the im¬ 
portance of wealth is pointed out (Matt. 19:23-26). The ethic 
of the Kingdom is set forth in great detail in the “Sermon on 
the Mount” (chs. 5—7). The mysterious development of the 
Kingdom is described in the parables of the Kingdom (ch. 13). 
The throbbing heartbeat of God the Father over the lost sin¬ 
ner and the joy over one who repents are set forth in the para- 
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bles of the sheep, the coin, and the sons (Luke 15). The awful 
permanence of separation from the Kingdom for one who re¬ 
jects it is told in the story of the rich man and Lazarus 
(16:19-31). 

This emphasis, particularly the religion of the heart, is lack¬ 
ing in Qumran writings. There are of course expressions of 
God’s goodness and mercy, particularly in the Thanksgiving 
Hymns. The idea of repentance underlies the nature of the 
Sect. But we search in vain for any indication that any Qum- 
ranian heart was broken over the sheep that had gone astray 
or rejoiced over the prodigal son who returned. We search in 
vain, too, for an ethic that extends into principles in the heart 
and does not stop with the mere letter of the law. 

The Parables 

One of the remarkable methods of teaching used by Jesus 
was the parable. The presentation of truth concerning the 
Kingdom of God in the form of a parable served to do two 
things simultaneously: it made truth unusually clear and easy 
to remember; at the same time, it obscured certain truths from 
those who were not sufficiently interested to search for the 
deeper meanings. Jesus pointed out this second aspect in reply 
to a question from the disciples: “ ‘Why do you speak to them 
in parables? And he answered them, ‘To you it has been given 
to know the secrets of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it 
has not been given’ ” (Matt. 13:10-11; cf. 13:36-43). 

Esoteric teaching, i.e. teaching to be hidden from non¬ 
members, was known at Qumran (IQS 5:7-20), but there is 
nothing similar to the parables. In fact, this method of teach¬ 
ing seems to have been developed by Jesus to an extent not 
found anywhere else in the world of religious literature. 

The Miracles 

Even more remarkable was Jesus’ use of mighty works or 
“miracles” to demonstrate the power of the Kingdom of God 
over Satan and over the natural forces of this world. 

That this was Jesus’ intention is clear from two statements 
in the Gospels. When John the Baptist was in prison, he sent 
disciples to Jesus to ask, “Are you he who is to come, or shall 
we look for another?” Jesus sent this reply: “Go and tell John 
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what you have seen and heard: the blind receive their sight, 
the lame walk, lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised up, the poor have the good news preached to 
them. And blessed is he who takes no offense at me" (Luke 
7:20-23). 

On another occasion, the Pharisees said, “It is only by Beel- 
zebul, the prince of demons, that this man casts out demons.” 
Jesus replied: “ ... if Satan casts out Satan, he is divided 
against himself; how then will his kingdom stand? . . . But if 
it is by the Spirit of God that I cast out demons, then the king¬ 
dom of God has come upon you” (Matt. 12:24-28). 

It must be added, however, that Jesus performed His 
mighty works for the benefit of humanity, because His heart 
was touched by their sufferings. He steadfastly refused to per¬ 
form any miracle to satisfy the demand to “see a sign” from 
Him (cf. Matt. 12:38-39), or to provide for His personal needs 
(cf. 4:2-3), or to protect His own life (cf. 26:52-53). 

No miracles of any kind are recorded in the Qumran 
documents. 

There is, of course, the modern tendency to discredit the 
references to miracles on the so-called scientific basis that they 
are contrary to natural law, cannot occur, therefore never did 
occur. At present we are not concerned with debating the 
credibility of the records — we are only concerned with the 
records themselves. 

If the early Church wrote into the Gospels fantastic ac¬ 
counts of miracles (so stated merely for the sake of argument), 
the Qumran Community could just as easily have written into 
their documents miracles at the hand of the Teacher of Right¬ 
eousness. The objective fact is clear: there are miracles in the 
New Testament; there are none in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

If someone wishes to add a further objection, that it takes 
time for legends to develop, let it be pointed out that there 
was more time between the estimated date of the Teacher of 
Righteousness and the latest Qumran document than there was 
between Jesus and the earliest Gospel — and the miracles are 
plainly in the sources of the Gospels, which must be still earlier. 

The Example 

A discussion of the teachings of Jesus should not omit the 
most influential of all teachings: the power of example. Jesus 
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surrounded Himself with disciples in order that He might 
teach them — and every minute of the time, whether by word 
or by silence, whether by action or by meekness, He was teach¬ 
ing His followers. 

The power of His example can be clearly seen in the writings 
of the early Church. The author of the Fourth Gospel remem¬ 
bered that Jesus once said, “I have given you an example, that 
you also should do as I have done to you” (John 13:15). John 
passed that on to his own disciples: “He who says he abides 
in him ought so to walk in the same way in which he walked” 
(1 John 2:6). Peter declared, “Christ also suffered for you, 
leaving you an example, that you should follow in his steps” 
(1 Pet. 2:21). Paul transmitted the idea of example to the 
Thessalonians, and then wrote with satisfaction, “You became 
imitators of us and of the Lord ... so that you became an 
example to all the believers in Macedonia and Achaia” (1 
Thess. 1:6-7). 

Without desiring to minimize in any way the character of 
the Teacher of Righteousness, and willingly acknowledging 
that he left his imprint on the Qumran Community, we are 
forced to note that there is no indication that others were 
seeking to reflect his life in theirs. His suffering and martyr¬ 
dom, if such there was, did not inspire others to die as, for 
example, Stephen died (Acts 7:59-60). The “resurrection” of 
^he Teacher of Righteousness, if indeed we find any such idea 
in the Scrolls, never became a pledge of the resurrection of his 
followers (cf. 1 Cor. 15:20-23). The unselfish generosity of the 
Teacher of Righteousness never inspired sacrificial giving such 
as we find at several places in the early Church (cf. Phil. 4:16- 
19; 1 Cor. 16:1-3). At least there is no record of such influence 
in the Qumran writings. 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

THE REDEMPTIVE WORK OF JESUS 
CHRIST AND THE QUMRAN WRITINGS 


According to the teachings of Jesus as set down in the 
Gospels, the central and indeed the sole purpose of Jesus’ 
presence here on earth was to save men from their sins. There 
is no possible means by which this central fact can be removed 
from the records, for it is found in all of the earliest strands in 
the New Testament: in the earliest sources of the Gospels, in 
the earliest portions of Acts, and in the earliest and most 
definitely authentic of the Pauline writings. This unanimous 
early testimony can only be explained in one way: Jesus Him¬ 
self was the source of the teaching. 

Because of the centrality of this doctrine in early Christian 
documents, we must consider it in detail, and then compare 
and contrast the details with whatever may correspond in the 
Qumran documents. 

The Incarnation 

Basic to the redemptive work is the doctrine of the Incarna¬ 
tion, namely that God took upon Himself human form in the 
person of Jesus in an absolutely unique way, so that Jesus 
in this respect was unlike every other human being. 1 

Whether Jesus was the author of statements found in the 
Fourth Gospel, or whether John put the words in Jesus’ mouth, 
has been zealously debated by scholars on both sides. In the 

iFor a brief historical r6sum£ of this doctrine in the formulation of 
the creedal statements of the Church, see my Great Personalities of the 
New Testament, pp. 41f. 
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Gospel of John we find such statements as these: “And now, 
Father, glorify thou me in thy own presence with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was made" (John 17:5); 
and “Before Abraham was, I am” (8:58). John has given us the 
classical statement of the Incarnation: “In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. . . . And the Word became flesh and dwelt among us” 
(1:1, 14). 

But the writers of the Synoptic Gospels also included state¬ 
ments implying or teaching the Incarnation. The birth narra¬ 
tive accounts contain reference to “the Son of God” (Luke 
1:35) and “Emmanuel (which means, God with us)” (Matt. 
1:23). In the boyhood narrative, Jesus seems to correct Mary’s 
reference to Joseph as His father with the words, “Did you not 
know that I must be in my Father’s house?” (Luke 2:49). At 
the Baptism, a voice from heaven declares, “Thou art my 
beloved Son” (Mark 1:11); and in the temptations, Satan 
addresses Jesus as “Son of God” (Matt. 4:3). The demons 
address Jesus as “the Holy One of God” (Mark 1:27) and “Son 
of the Most High God” (5:7). 2 

It was out of keeping with Jesus’ declared and implied 
purpose to make claims concerning His person, but even so we 
find occasional statements on His lips that are consistent only 
with the Incarnation. For example, He said, “All things have 
been delivered to me by my Father; and no one knows the Son 
except the Father, and no one knows the Father except the 
Son and any one to whom the Son chooses to reveal him” 
(Matt. 11:27). Again, after the Pharisees had raised the ques¬ 
tion, “Who can forgive sins but God only?” Jesus said point¬ 
edly, “That you may know that the Son of man has authority 
on earth to forgive sins ... I say to you, rise, take up your bed 
and go home” (Luke 5:21-24). And certainly there is more 
than mere human authority implicit in the striking words, 
“You have heard that it was said . . . but I say to you . . . ”; 3 
or the casual reference to sitting on His “glorious throne” in 
the new world (Matt. 19:28); or the claim that something 
“greater than Solomon,” “greater than Jonah,” and “greater 
than the Temple” is here (see Luke 11:31, 32; Matt. 12:6). Per- 

2 Hence it would seem that “Q,” Mark, and the other sources of Matthew 
and Luke, all knew a “Son of God” tradition. 

3 Matt. 5:21 ff-, 27ff., 31f., 33ff., 38ff., 43ff. 
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haps beyond any of these claims is the determined way in which 
Jesus exalted His authority above that of the Sabbath itself, 
not once but repeatedly, in a way that could be set forth in a 
sentence: “The Son of man is lord of the sabbath" (Matt. 12:8; 
Mark 2:28; Luke 6:5). 4 

The miracles in the Synoptic Gospels, no less than in the 
Fourth Gospel, likewise testify to the Incarnation. Miracles 
such as the stilling of the storm (cf. Mark 4:41), the walking 
on the sea (cf. Matt. 14:33), and the healing of the demoniac 
son (cf. Luke 9:43) were included as evidence of the power of 
God Himself in Jesus. 

Many more illustrations could be given, but these are suffici¬ 
ent to show that only by completely destroying the Gospel ac¬ 
count can the record of the Incarnation of Jesus be removed. 

Nothing like an incarnation is found in the Qumran ma¬ 
terials. Once again I would raise the question of methodology. 
To determine that an incarnation is “incredible" and therefore 
to remove it from the Gospel records or classify it as a theologi¬ 
cal explanation of a later generation of Christians is question¬ 
able methodology. But to read back this same material into the 
Qumran documents from Christian writings, and then to sug¬ 
gest that the Qumran ideas were responsible for the theological 
developments in the early Church is highly objectionable. Such 
methodology disregards the existing records, both Qumranian 
and" Christian. But further, it leaves no sufficient explanation 
for the development of the concept of incarnation. The Chris¬ 
tian record, if not “credible," is at least consistent. The In¬ 
carnation became part of the early faith because of the angelic 
annunciations of the Birth, the heavenly pronouncements at 
the Baptism and the Transfiguration, the miraculous works of 
Jesus, and above all the Resurrection. In the Qumran records 
there is no trace of any event that would give rise to a doctrine 
of incarnation. Dupont-Sommer once suggested that the ex¬ 
pression “body of flesh" (lQpHab 9:2) implied the incarnation 
of a preexistent divine person; 5 but his later work makes no 
such suggestion, and his translation shows that “body of flesh" 
simply means “body." 0 

4 Cf. A. G. Hebert, The Throne of David (London: Faber and Faber, 
1951), pp. 143-163. 

^Dupont-Sommer, The Dead Sea Scrolls, p. 34. 

6Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran , p. 264. 
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The Teacher of Righteousness is never referred to as “the 
Son of God" or in any other way that would imply deity. He 
made no claims of authority and performed no works that 
would lead men to attribute deity to him. Fritsch’s statement 
that he “must have been regarded as more than human” 7 is 
gratuitous. Even if it could possibly be demonstrated that the 
Teacher of Righteousness, or any other living character in the 
Qumran Community, was regarded as the Messiah, this by it¬ 
self would still not indicate Incarnation, for the concept of a 
divine or incarnate Messiah is totally unknown in Judaism. 8 

Obedience 

Basic also to the New Testament doctrine of the redemptive 
work is the concept of perfect obedience. The absolute perfec¬ 
tion of God is taught throughout Scripture. Man’s lack of per¬ 
fection, in other words his sin, is the cause of separation from 
God. Perfection is often expressed by the word “holy” or 
“holiness,” and sin is expressed by a word that means “to miss 
the mark.” 9 If Jesus had fallen short of perfect holiness in any 
way, in other words if He had sinned in thought, word, or 
deed. He could not have accomplished the salvation of other 
sinners. Accordingly the perfect obedience of Jesus is recorded 
at several points in the Gospel. 

God’s “pleasure” with Jesus’ life is expressed at the time of 
the Baptism, i.e. at the beginning of Jesus’ ministry (Mark 
1:11), and on the Mount of Transfiguration when Jesus openly 
declared His determination to go to Jerusalem to be crucified 
(Matt. 17:5). Jesus could say before God His Father, “I always 
do what is pleasing to him” (John 8:29); and He could chal¬ 
lenge His fellow men with the words, “Which of you convicts 
me of sin?” (8:46). 

Not only is there no similar statement made about the 

7 C. T. Fritsch, The Qumran Community: Its History and Its Scrolls 
(New York: Macmillan, 1956), p. 82. 

8 Cf. J. Klausner, The Messianic Idea in Israel (New York: Macmillan, 
1955), p. 523: “He is a human being, flesh and blood, like all mortals." 
The appendix, pp. 519-531, “The Jewish and the Christian Messiah," is 
well worth reading in this connection. 

9 An interesting illustration of this was found in the Israeli news re¬ 
ports of the failure of the American astronaut, Carpenter, to land in the 
designated area; in order to say "he missed the mark," the newspapers used 
a form of the Hebrew word which in the Bible means “he sinned.” 
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Teacher of Righteousness in the Dead Sea Scrolls, but if we are 
to accept the Thanksgiving Hymns as autobiographical there 
is even a confession of the sinfulness of the Teacher (1QH 
4:35; 1:22). 10 

At the same time, along with the record of Jesus' perfect 
obedience, the Gospels at numerous points record behavior that 
was in direct violation of the traditional laws of ritual purity. 
We have already mentioned His repeated and deliberate break¬ 
ing of the Sabbath laws. Of similar nature was His willingness 
to eat, drink, and have intimate fellowship with tax collectors 
and sinners (cf. Matt. 9:11 and 11:19; Luke 7:38). We might 
note in particular the dinner in the home of Simon the Phari¬ 
see (Luke 7:36ff.), at which time the sinful woman anointed 
Jesus' feet. Commenting on it, Danielou well observes, “Now 
if this gesture scandalized the Pharisees, it was even more 
scandalous in the eyes of the Essenes.'' 11 The distinction be¬ 
tween the Law of God, which Jesus scrupulously obeyed, and 
the traditions of the fathers, which He violated at many points, 
certainly must be recognized as a major difference between the 
New Testament and the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The Sacrificial Death 

Central in the New Testament doctrine of redemption is 
the death of Jesus. This is so obvious as to need no lengthy 
argument. However, the statement is sometimes found that the 
doctrine of the atonement, or the death of Christ as sacrifice 
for the sins of men, is a “Pauline doctrine'' imposed on the 
simple ethical preaching of the Galilean Carpenter. Such a 
position can only be supported by complete violation of all the 
laws of Textual Criticism and historical record. 12 

10 if we admit that only part of the Hymns are autobiographical, the 
passage in 4:35 would generally fall in that category; cf. G. Jeremias, Der 
Lehrer der Gerechtigkeit, p. 171. Holm-Nielson, however, is inclined to see 
the Hodayot as not autobiographical; cf. Svend Holm-Nielsen, Hodayot: 
Psalms from Qumran (Aarhus: Universitetsforlaget, 1960), pp. 347f. 

11J. Danielou, The Dead Sea Scrolls and Primitive Christianity, p. 37. 

12 After nearly a century of “scientific” textual criticism, the conclusion 
of scholars, expressed by Albert Schweitzer, was that it was impossible by 
that means to get back to the “historical Jesus.” In other words, Textual 
Criticism demonstrated that the Gospel record as we have it today is, on 
the basis of a critical study of the texts, the same as it was in the earliest 
form of the documents. 
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In the first place, the concept of sacrificial atonement by a 
savior, specifically the Messiah or the Son of God, seems to be 
unknown in pre-Christian literature, Jewish or pagan. The so- 
called “dying-rising nature-god myth/’ which some scholars 
seem to be able to find everywhere, is in reality not a parallel, 
since the idea of personal salvation from sin through substitu¬ 
tionary atonement is not part of the myth. 

The disciples of Jesus, according to the Gospel record, 
found the concept of atoning death a most difficult teaching 
to accept (cf. Matt. 16:21-22; John 6:53-66), hence they could 
hardly have invented the idea. The Servant-of-the-Lord songs 
in Isaiah have been suggested as a possible origin of the teach¬ 
ing, particularly Isaiah 53:3-12; but even today Jewish exegetes 
find no such teaching in the Servant Songs, and Klausner se¬ 
lects the vicarious and atoning death of Jesus as a characteristic 
point of difference from the Jewish view of the Messiah. 13 Paul, 
trained in rabbinical Judaism, would have rejected the idea 
before his conversion, and he afterwards stated that the cross 
was a stumbling block and an offense to both Tews and Greeks 
(cf. 1 Cor. 1:23). 

In the second place, the doctrine is inextricably woven into 
the earliest records of Christianity: Paul's earliest letters (1 
Thessalonians, Galatians, Romans), the sources of Acts 1—12, 
the sources of Mark, and the sources of Matthew and Luke 
other than Mark. 14 

It has often been pointed out that it was not the death of 
Jesus that was unique, nor even the crucifixion: after all, two 
other men were crucified on the same hill on the same day. 
It is the total New Testament teaching that is unique: that 
the incarnate Son of God died voluntarily as a sacrifice for 
the sins of men. Nothing like this teaching is found in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, nor, for that matter, in any rabbinic litera¬ 
ture, nor in any other religious literature. 

Allegro, who startled the world with a claim (later modi¬ 
fied) that he had found a statement in the Qumran fragments 

13 Klausner, The Messianic Idea in Israel, p. 527. 

14 In Paul. 1 Thess. 5:9-10; Gal. 2:20; Rom. 5:8-11; in the early sources 
of Acts: 4:10-12; 8:32-35; in the Marcan source of Matthew: Matt. 20:28 = 
Mark 10:45; in the independent source of Luke: Luke 19:10; 22:37; in a 
complex which seems to include "M” and “L” as well as “Mk”: Mark 
14.22ff., Matt. 26:26ff.; Luke 22:19ff. I do not find any clear reference to 
the doctrine in “Q.” 
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indicating that the Teacher of Righteousness was crucified, 
never associated atoning merit with the act. Dupont-Sommer 
admits that the Teacher’s sufferings are never presented as 
“serving to atone for the sins of others.” 15 This is particularly 
significant since, according to Dupont-Sommer, the doctrine 
of atonement was fundamental to the Sect. According to IQS 
8:6-10 the duty of the Council of the Community was “to 
make atonement on behalf of the earth” by making “offerings 
of sweet savor.” In context this seems to say that their witness 
to truth will be acceptable to God in lieu of the Levitical 
animal sacrifices. In the Sayings of Moses (lQDibMos 3:11; 
4:3), which Dupont-Sommer cites to support his position, 
there is reference to the Day of Atonement. But in neither 
passage is there any personal sacrifice for atonement. The 
most that can be established is that the Community, by sacri¬ 
ficial obedience, was accomplishing atonement for the “earth” 
(cf. lQSa 1:3). But this doctrine is also found in similar form 
in Judaism, and is a commonly held interpretation of the 
Servant Songs in Isaiah. It is not the same as the Christian 
doctrine of the atonement —as Jewish writers clearly 
recognize. 16 

Some writers think they have found a doctrine of the atone¬ 
ment in a portion of the Damascus Document (CD 14:18). The 
text at this point is considerably damaged. The words “[ . . . ]h 
of Aaron and Israel” can be read, suggesting that “[Messia]h” 
should be restored. Then follow the words, “and he shall make 
atonement for our iniquity”; then the text is broken again. It 
is impossible to say definitively what the subject of the verb is 
or where the sentence ends. Six other times the expression 
“God shall make atonement on their behalf” or a similar ex¬ 
pression is found in the Damascus Document; the subject is 

15 Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings pom Qumran, p. 366 n. 1. 

16Cf. T. Gaster, The Dead Sea Scriptures, pp. vi, 12, and especially 19. 
Klausner is particularly to the point: “The Jewish Messiah is the redeemer 
of his people and the redeemer of mankind. But he does not redeem them 
by his blood; instead, he lends aid to their redemption by his great abilities 
and deeds. Even Messiah ben Joseph, who is slain, affords no atonement 
by his blood and his sufferings are not vicarious. . . . Each man is respon¬ 
sible for himself, and through his good deeds he must find atonement for 
his sins. He cannot lean upon the Messiah or upon the Messiah’s suffering 
and death” (Messianic Ideal in Israel, p. 530). For further support Klausner 
refers to A. Biichler, Studies in Sin and Atonement (Oxford: Rosenthall, 
1928), pp. 375-461. 
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always God. 17 It is therefore questionable methodology to find 
a radically different concept of atonement in the damaged 
text of 14:18. 18 

The Resurrection 

In the New Testament doctrine of redemption accom¬ 
plished by Jesus Christ, the resurrection of Jesus is as important 
as the death on the cross. In fact, in the preaching of the early 
Church and in the writings of Paul, the two are almost invari¬ 
ably mentioned together. Paul goes so far as to say that if 
Christ did not rise from the dead, there is no atoning value in 
His death and our faith is in vain (see 1 Cor. 15:17). Peter 
likewise placed stress on the significance of the resurrection in 
his first sermon (Acts 2:24-36). 

In considering the details of the life of Jesus we have al¬ 
ready discussed the witness to the resurrection (pp. 211-213 
above). Here it is only necessary to add that the resurrection 
was looked upon as the seal of God’s approval placed on the 
life and death of Jesus — which seems to be the point Peter 
was making (Acts 2:36), and certainly was the thrust of Paul’s 
statement, “designated (or, declared to be) Son of God in 
power ... by his resurrection from the dead” (Rom. 1:4). 

We have previously seen that there is no clear reference, 
and probably no inference, to a resurrection of the Teacher of 
Righteousness (pp. 125f. above). If the Qumran Sect believed 
in a general resurrection at the end of the age, this would of 
course include the Teacher’s resurrection. But this is not in any 
way similar to the teaching that God placed a seal of approval 
on the work of His Son incarnate in the person of Jesus by 
raising Him from the dead. 

On this point, Burrows has well stated the case: 

No objective historian, whatever may be his personal belief 
about the resurrection of Jesus, can fail to see the decisive 

17CD 2:5; 3:18; 4:6, 9, 10; 20:34. In 2:5 the subject is not stated in 
the immediate context; nevertheless there can be no question that the same 
subject as expressed two lines earlier is intended. 

i8To give the full picture it should be added that the concept of atone¬ 
ment by the Community is found in IQS (5:6; 8:6, 10; 9:4), IQSa (1:3); by 
the priests in 1QM 2:5; by the spirit in IQS 3:6, 8; and by man through 
the spirit in IQS 3:11. All of these expressions are consistent with the Old 
Testament concept of atonement. 
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difference here in the beliefs of the two groups. What for the 
community of Qumran was at most a hope was for the Chris¬ 
tians an accomplished fact, the guarantee of all their hopes . 19 

The Gift of the Holy Spirit 

The New Testament doctrine of redemption does not end 
with the death and resurrection of Jesus; it includes the com¬ 
plete redemption of the life of the believer and the ultimate 
redemption of the whole creation. To accomplish the redemp¬ 
tion of the believer, Jesus sent the Holy Spirit into the world. 
To complete the redemption of the world, Jesus will return 
from Heaven. These are essential parts of the New Testament 
teaching concerning the work of Christ and must not be omit¬ 
ted from an objective study of the significant details. We there¬ 
fore turn to a consideration of them. 

According to teachings of Jesus recorded principally in the 
Fourth Gospel, Jesus promised to send His Spirit after His 
own departure from the earth (cf. John 14:16-17, 26; 15:26-27; 
16:7-11). That this doctrine was not created by the author of 
the Fourth Gospel should be clear from two facts: the early 
sources of Acts place strong emphasis on the gift of the Holy 
Spirit; 20 and the doctrine is plainly present in Paul's early 
writings. 21 

The work of the Spirit in the believer is complex, and to 
set it forth in detail would require much space. The principal 
redemptive work of the Spirit is known technically as “sancti¬ 
fication,” or the accomplishment of holiness in the life of the 
believer. Paul speaks of this as “the fruit of the Spirit” (Gal. 
5:22-23), and urges his readers to “walk by the Spirit” (Gal. 
5:16, 25). In this present life “we sigh with anxiety,” but God 
has prepared us for something better and “has given us the 
Spirit as a guarantee” (2 Cor. 5:1-5). In Romans, Paul con¬ 
trasts the “mind that is set on the flesh” with the mind set “on 
the Spirit” (Rom. 8:5-7), and develops the contrast in an ex¬ 
tended passage. 

This doctrine, incidentally, frees Christianity from the 
charge sometimes made that it offers a “cheap” salvation. 
While salvation is freely offered to men, according to the New 

19 Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls , pp. 66f. 

20Cf. Acts 1:8; 2:4; 8:17; 10:44, and many other references. 

-lCf. Gal. 3:2; 5:16-25; Rom. 8:9-27; 1 Cor. 12:4-11. 
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Testament, the ultimate goal of salvation is complete redemp¬ 
tion from sin, from its bondage as well as from its penalty. The 
work of the Spirit is to redeem men from the bondage of sin 
(cf. Gal. 3:2-3; 5:13-17). 

In the Dead Sea Scrolls there is considerable emphasis on 
the spirit, and points of comparison have been noted by many 
writers. The warfare between the flesh and the Spirit in the 
New Testament has been compared to the struggle between the 
spirit of darkness and the spirit of light in the Qumran texts. 
The specific doctrine that the Spirit has been given to aid men 
in the way of righteousness is set forth at length in the Manual 
of Discipline (IQS 3:18-4:26). A careful reading will show, 
I am convinced, that two spirits struggle in man, and that God 
and His “Angel of Truth” (who is distinct from either of 
these spirits) aid the sons of light (3:24-25). This is not the 
same as the Christian doctrine of the sanctifying work of the 
Holy Spirit. The two spirits in Qumran continue their struggle 
within man until the end of the age (4:16-17), and there is 
no indication that the presence of God's Spirit is a pledge or 
guarantee of ultimate triumph over sin. Still, when we have 
pointed out these differences, we must go on to note that the 
stress on the Spirit in the Qumran writings is significant, and 
that it may indicate a preparatory stage for the New Testament 
doctrine, whether directly or indirectly. 

The doctrine of the Holy Spirit is not unknown in the Old 
Testament, and the moral purity of man is related to the Spirit 
(cf. Ps. 143:10; Isa. 32:15-17; Ezek. 36:26-27). 22 In the inter- 
testamental period, emphasis on the Spirit is found in the Tes¬ 
taments of the Twelve Patriarchs (TestBenj 8; TestLevi 18), 
the Wisdom of Solomon (7:22-30), and particularly in Philo 
{Allegories 13, inter alia). We therefore cannot say that the 
New Testament derived its doctrine of the Spirit directly from 
Qumran; both may have been developments of a growing con- 

Gra y stone points out that the expression “the (Holy) Spirit of 
God” is not used in a personal sense in Qumran texts, but “in the sense in 
which it is commonly employed in the Old Testament, of an active attri¬ 
bute of God whereby he gives life, raises up and equips for their tasks 
judges, kings, prophets and psalmists, sanctifies and purifies.” He also 
points out that the Spirit, according to Qumran doctrine, is to be commun¬ 
icated to the Sectarians only at the end of time to purify and sanctify them 
completely. Cf. The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Originality of Christ (Lon¬ 
don: Sheed & Ward, 1956), p. 73. 
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cept in Judaism at the time. At the same time we must include 
the creative genius of Jesus in the New Testament develop¬ 
ment of the doctrine if we are to take the New Testament 
record seriously. 

There is of course no Qumran parallel to the Christian con¬ 
cept of the Trinity. 

The Second Coming 

The final stage in the redemption of the world, according 
to the New Testament, is connected with the return of Jesus 
Christ to earth — commonly known as the Second Coming — 
and the last judgment. This is clearly taught in various ways 
by Jesus, and is consistently presented in all parts of the New 
Testament and at all stages of development of apostolic 
preaching. 

For example, using the figure of wheat growing with weeds 
Jesus presented the work of the Kingdom as developing along¬ 
side, in fact even intermixed with, the work of the Satanic king¬ 
dom until the final separation (Matt. 13:24-30, explained by 
Jesus in 37-43). In an extended passage Jesus spoke of His 
return to earth and the end of the age (Matt. 24:3-51), and 
followed it with the parables of the maidens and the talents, 
and with a picture of the judgment scene (Matt. 25; cf. Mark 
13). Incidental statements implying or specifically teaching His 
return to earth can be found scattered throughout the teach¬ 
ings of Jesus. 

In the early part of Acts the same doctrine is found. The 
angelic visitors proclaimed it at the time of the Ascension 
(Acts 1:11). Peter referred to the Second Coming in his sermon 
by Solomon’s portico (Acts 3:19-21). Paul’s earliest letters are 
devoted in part to clarifying certain misunderstandings about 
the doctrine of the Return of Christ (1 Thess. 4:13 — 5:11; 2 
Thess. 2:1-15). Comparing the sufferings of this present time 
and the glory to be revealed, Paul writes, “We know that the 
whole creation has been groaning in travail together until now; 
and not only the creation, but we ourselves, who have the first 
fruits of the Spirit, groan inwardly as we wait for adoption as 
sons, the redemption of our bodies” (Rom. 8:22-23). In the 
light of his discussion of the body in 2 Corinthians 5:1-10, it 
is clear that Paul is referring to the Second Coming as the time 
of the redemption of the body. 
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It would be tedious and pointless to list all the references 
to the Second Coming in the New Testament. So clearly was 
this doctrine set forth 23 that all creeds of the Christian Church 
include a statement of the Second Coming of Christ. Modern 
scholars are inclined to find it an aberration of the early 
Church, forgotten in later generations — but they still admit 
thereby that it was taught in the early Church. 

That a person who has died should rise, go to Heaven, and 
at some future time return to earth, is a teaching that borders 
on the fantastic. Accordingly, it is repudiated by some. Yet it 
is clearly taught in the New Testament. No such teaching is 
found in the Qumran literature. There is no statement that 
the Teacher of Righteousness was “taken up to Heaven”; 
there is no statement that “he shall so come” or that he “shall 
come on the clouds in power and great glory”; there is no 
statement that his followers waited for him in groaning and 
travail or in hope; there is no indication that the last judg¬ 
ment is connected with his return. 

The Qumranians did look for the coming of the Messiah, 
and they did look for the end of the age and the judgment of 
God. These items they had in common with other groups 
within Judaism, although there are differences in detail. 

Summary 

For the Christian, atonement for sin is an accomplished 
fact, achieved by the death of the Son of God on the cross, 
attested by the resurrection of the crucified One; the presence 
of the Spirit is an experience with sanctifying value; the com- 
ing again of Jesus is a glorious hope; the final judgment will 
be a time of fearsome punishment only for the ungodly, but 
for believers it will be the beginning of the new and glorious 
age. 

These doctrines are unique - there is nothing like them in 
Qumran writings. 


-3The broad outlines are clear; the details are often obscure, leading 
to all sorts of speculation. Some of the more significant passages are: Matt. 
13:36-50; 19:28-20:28; chs. 24-25; Luke 17:20-37; 19:12-27; Acts 1:6-11; 
1 Cor. 15:20-28; 1 Thess. 4:13-17; 2 Thess. 2:1-8; Heb. 9:11-28; and the 
Book of Revelation. On the last, see my Great Personalities of the New 
Testament , pp. 175-184. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


SPECIFIC POINTS OF COMPARISON 
BETWEEN JESUS AND QUMRAN 

It is of course possible that in our general handling of the 
life and teachings of Jesus we have avoided specific parallels 
with the Qumran materials. Therefore we shall take up a 
number of significant similarities, pointed out by several 
scholars, that have not been included in our previous study. 

“To Men of Good Will ” 

In the birth narrative in Luke, the angelic hosts sing, “Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward 
men” (Luke 2:14, KJV). The exact meaning of the last phrase 
has been discussed many times. The Revised Standard Version 
translates it, “ . . . peace among men with whom he is pleased!” 
Other translators have suggested, “ . . . peace to men of good 
will.” 

In the Qumran literature an expression occurs several times 
which, in the opinion of some scholars, helps to clarify this 
phrase. In the Thanksgiving Hymns we find these passages: 

... by the spirit (which) God created for him, to perfect a 
way for the sons of men in order that they might know all His 
works in the might of His power and multitude of His mercies 
unto all the sons of His pleasure (or good will, r e sdno). (1QH 
4:31-33) 

. . . and Thy mercies to all the sons of Thy pleasure. (1QH 
11:9) 

A similar expression is found in the Manual of Discipline, 
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. . . the witnesses of truth for justice and the chosen ones of 
(His) will to make atonement on behalf of the earth 
(IQS 8:6) 

In the light of the Qumran expression Vogt concludes that 
the New Testament passage “refers more naturally to the will 
of God to confer grace on those he has chosen, than to God’s 
delighting in and approving of the goodness in men’s lives,” 
which supports the translation “peace among men of God’s 
good pleasure.” 1 

However, Vogt’s argument turns on the application of the 
basic theology of Qumran, which is strongly electionistic. This 
raises the question whether we have any right to use a passage 
from Qumran, interpreted by Qumran theology, to help us 
understand a New Testament passage. Are we not thereby im¬ 
posing Qumran theology on the New Testament quotation? 
Unless positive relationship between the two movements is 
clearly demonstrated, specifically on the point of theology in¬ 
volved, this methodology is open to serious question. 

The Sermon on the Mount 


The Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5—7), in the minds of 
several scholars, discloses remarkable parallels with the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. 

The Beatitudes. According to a report mentioned by Bur¬ 
rows,- there is a text from Cave 4 that contains a series of 
beatitudes beginning with the word “blessed.” The only text 
resembling this early and indefinite description is the “angelic 
liturgy” published by StrugnelL* In each stanza the formula 
“he shall bless” occurs, but neither this word (contrasted with 
Blessed is ...” in the Beatitudes) nor the context of the 
stanzas bears any similarity to the Beatitudes in Matthew or 
Luke. 


Kurt Schubert finds help in understanding Jesus’ words 
Blessed are the poor in spirit” (Matt. 5:3), by a study of the 

iErnest Vogt, “'Peace Among Men of God’s Good Pleasure’ Lk 2-14” 
in The Scrolls and the New Testament , p. 117. 

2Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls, p. 95. 

MThe An S elic Liturgy at Qumran (4Q Serek Shot 
olat hassabbat), in Supplements to Vetus Testamentum 7 (Leiden: Brill 
60), pp. 318-345. The translation can be seen in Dupont-Sommer, The 
Essene Writings from Qumran, pp. 330f„ or in G. Vermes, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls in English (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1962), pp. 21 If. 
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words “poor” and “spirit” in the Qumran texts. We have dis¬ 
cussed the term “poor” (pp. 60f. above) as a possible name 
of the Sect. Schubert says, “The very first of the beatitudes indi¬ 
cates a conscious awareness of Essene thought and an intention 
of Jesus to make clear his stand against their sect.” 4 He sup¬ 
ports this supposition by showing that the word translated 
“spirit” in its Hebrew original could also mean “will, agree¬ 
ment,” and that the beatitude could be rendered, “Blessed are 
the poor in will, poor in inward agreement, voluntarily poor.” 
He goes on to argue that by thus referring to people “to whom 
worldly goods were nothing,” Jesus aligned Himself with one 
of the basic tenets of the Essenes. “Probably the Essenes took 
this name because they practiced full community of goods in 
their settlements and because contempt for money was one of 
their chief principles.” 5 

This argument is a succession of non sequitur’s. That the 
Hebrew word (even if it could be positively identified) could 
be translated “will” does not affect the meaning of the Greek 
word in the New Testament, and our exegesis of a New Testa¬ 
ment text must necessarily begin with the text before us. Nor 
does it follow that because ru a h can be translated “will,” the 
expression here must be translated “poor in will” — it could 
still mean “poor in spirit.” Nor does it follow that poor in 
will” means “voluntarily poor” — it could and probably would 
more likely mean “feeble in will or self-assertion.” Nor does it 
follow that even if we translate it “voluntarily poor” this was 
a name for the Sect. Our previous study leaves this point still 
in doubt. Nor does it follow, even if it happened to be the 
name of the Qumran Sect, that Jesus was deliberately speaking 
to men who belonged to or had come out of or were in some 
way related to the Qumranians — much less the Essenes. 

The concluding beatitude (Matt. 5:11-12), according‘to 
Schubert, fits in with this theory that Jesus was addressing 
Essenes. The word “prophets” was used of the Essenes them¬ 
selves. But even if Christ did not intend this word to apply to 
His listeners, Schubert tells us, the mention of “persecution” 
still suggests the Essenes. Thereupon Schubert goes into a study 

4R. Schubert, “The Sermon on the Mount and the Qumran Texts,” in 
The Scrolls and the Nero Testament, pp. 121f. 

r >lbid., p. 122. 
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of the development of the legend that Isaiah was martyred by 
Manasseh. 6 

This is curious scholarship indeed. Were not the Biblical 
prophets persecuted? Is there any reason why Jesus could not 
have been referring to them? Were the Essenes the only Jews 
who knew what persecution meant? And how did the martyr¬ 
dom of Isaiah get into the Sermon on the Mount? Schubert 
does not tell us. Burrows comments, “This is an astonishing 
example of reckless leaping from one conjecture to another.” 7 

“Hate Your Enemy .” The commandment to love our 
neighbor is found in the Law of Moses (Lev. 19:18), but 
nowhere in the Old Testament or in Judaism is there any 
command to hate our enemy such as Jesus referred to in Mat¬ 
thew 5:43. With the discovery of the Scrolls, some scholars 
have suggested, we have found the origin of this saying. In the 
Scrolls we read. 


to love all the sons of light, each according to his lot in the 
Council of Cod, and to hate all the sons of darkness, each ac¬ 
cording to his guilt in the vengeance of God. (IQS 1:9-11) 

This is not an isolated reference in Qumran literature. The 
same admonition is found in less personal form a few lines 
earlier (IQS 1:3-4); the Levites were to curse the men of 
Belial’s lot (IQS 2:4-9); and the Community was “to make 
atonement on behalf of the earth and to return to the wicked 
their recompense” (IQS 8:6-7). Details concerning what the 
Qumranians should love and hate are spelled out, somewhat 
impersonally, but including the words, “Eternal hatred with 
the men of the pit” (cf. IQS 9:21-26).s We have considered 
some of the discussion of this point in connection with the 
chapter on the Johannine writings (cf. pp. 200f. above). 

Schubert feels that Jesus was “aiming at a very specific 
point of his auditor’s eschatology” and wanted to “soften” it. 
According to Schubert, the Essenes believed that they could 

Qlbid., pp. 122-124. 

7 Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls, p. 97. 

8 Dupont-Sommer reminds us that, according to Josephus, the Essene 
took an oath “to hate the wicked always and to fight together with the 
good (Josephus War 2.8.7 §139); cf. The Essene Writings from Qumran, 
p. 73 n. 3. Hippolytus, on the other hand, reports this as “to hate no man, 
neither the wicked nor the enemy, but to pray for them and to fight to¬ 
gether with the good" (Refutation of All Heresies 9.18). 
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hasten the End of Days by making the Mosaic Law more strict; 
Jesus was trying to show that this great event was not depen¬ 
dent upon human effort alone, and that man was not the instru¬ 
ment of God’s vengeance. 9 This assumes that Jesus was talking 
to Essenes and that He was talking about the End of Days. 
Nothing in the Sermon on the Mount requires either assump¬ 
tion. That Jesus was attempting to ‘‘soften” the keeping of the 
Law stands in contradiction with the fact that in the Sermon on 
the Mount Jesus was seemingly making the Law more binding 
and more difficult to keep by spiritualizing it. The righteous¬ 
ness He was demanding had to exceed that of the Pharisees 
(cf. Matt. 5:17-20) — and if He were talking to Essenes whose 
legalistic “righteousness” already exceeded that of the Phari¬ 
sees, the words would have had little point. 

Schubert deals with the passage just cited (Matt. 5:17- 
20), and says “judging from the context given in v. 19, the 
original meaning of the passage seems to be that one must be 
more scrupulous with the Law, i.e., more ascetic and pious — 
as far as the spirit if not the letter of the Law is concerned — 
than the Pharisees.” 10 The best way, however, to determine 
“the original meaning of the passage” is to study it in the light 
of Jesus’ words and actions as contained in the New Testa¬ 
ment. It is difficult to find justification for Schubert’s statement 
if we use this methodology. Jesus was criticized because He 
was not sufficiently ascetic and pious and because He had not 
taught His disciples to be scrupulous in such matters (cf. Matt. 
11:18-19; 15:1-2; Luke 5:30). 

Adultery and Divorce . Jesus’ discussion of adultery and lust 
(Matt. 5:27-30) and divorce (5:31-32) has been compared to 
the Qumran teachings on these subjects. Proposed parallels are 
found in Jesus’ words, “every one who looks at a woman lust¬ 
fully has already committed adultery with her in his heart” 
(5:28), and such Qumran expressions as “eyes of fornication” 
(IQS 1:6), “a spirit of fornication” (4:10), “who did not 
commit fornication after their eyes” (lQpHab 5:7), and 
“thoughts of guilty impulse and e[y]es of fornication” (CD 
2:16). The parallels are not sufficiently unusual to justify any 
theory of dependence. 

Jesus said, “Every one who divorces his wife, except on the 

9Schubert, art. cit. in The Scrolls and the New Testament, pp. 120f. 

10 Ibid., p. 125. 
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ground of unchastity, makes her an adulteress; and whoever 
marries a divorced woman commits adultery" (Matt. 5:31-32). 
When the Damascus Document was first published (as the 
"Zadokite Fragments") scholars noted the similarity between 
the teaching of Jesus on divorce and the "Zadokite" doctrine. 
One of the charges against the Jerusalem priesthood was "in 
fornication [they] take two women in their lifetime, and (= 
but, although) the foundation of creation, ‘Male and female 
created He them,’ and those entering the ark, ‘Two by two 
they entered into the ark’ " (CD 4:20—5:1). 

The passage has been repeatedly discussed, particularly in 
view of a grammatical peculiarity that makes interpretation 
difficult. 11 If it pertains to divorce, then, we are reminded, it 
is based on the same argument that Jesus used on another oc¬ 
casion when He spoke of divorce (Matt. 19:3-6). But to say 
that the Damascus Document and Jesus both make use of 
Genesis 1:27 when discussing divorce hardly comes to the heart 
of the matter. The use of the creation and flood scriptures in 
the Damascus Document is in the line of rabbinical citation of 
Scripture or previous rabbinical authority, and strongly resem¬ 
bles the use commonly found in rabbinical writings. Jesus, on 
the other hand, not only cited a passage of Scripture, but He 
also pointed out the consequent implication. 

Moreover, it is not yet clear — and without other evidence 
to help us will probably never be clear — that the Damascus 
Document is talking about the same problem. Three different 
interpretations are possible: (1) marrying a second woman, 
regardless of whether the first had died or had been divorced; 
(2) marrying a second woman while the divorced woman was 
still alive; or (3) marrying a second woman without divorcing 
the first. 12 In the New Testament passage Jesus is talking about 
divorce and remarriage. There is no problem of interpreta- 

11 The word translated “in their lifetime” has a masculine suffixial end¬ 
ing suggesting that the sin consisted in marrying two women successively, 
not simultaneously. Some scholars therefore concluded that it referred to 
divorce. On the other hand it is possible that this is a grammatical slip, 
since the preceding word “women” has a masculine plural ending in He¬ 
brew and easily attracts a masculine suffix to a modifier. If so, the interpre¬ 
tation would be bigamy. 

12For a post-Dead Sea Scrolls discussion of the problem, cf. P. Winter, 
“Sadoqite Fragments IV 20, 21 and the Exegesis of Genesis 1:27 in Late 
Judaism,” Zeitschrift fiir die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 68 (1956), pp. 
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tion: what He says is clear. Some have felt that in this matter 
Jesus stands closer to the strict school of Shammai than to the 
more tolerant school of Hillel — although in other matters 
Jesus is usually closer to Hillel. 

Oaths . Jesus said in part, “Do not swear at all, either by 
heaven, for it is the throne of God, or by the earth, for it is his 
footstool, or by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great King” 
(Matt. 5:34-35). In the Damascus Document we read, “[Do not 
sweajr, either by aleph and lamed or by aleph and daled, but 
an oath of the [covenant or] by the curses of the covenant” 
(CD 15:1-2). These sayings have been compared, and several 
scholars have quoted Josephus on the Essene refusal to take an 
oath (War 2.8.6 §135; cf. Antiquities 15.10.4 §§368, 371). 

To bring Josephus into the discussion is to assume that 
Josephus was talking about the Qumranians — which, as I have 
tried to show (Ch. 10), is not beyond question. If we limit 
our discussion to the Qumran texts, we have the following 
facts: (1) The long and detailed list of ordinances and punish¬ 
ments for infractions thereof contains no proscription of oaths 
other than mention of the “name which is honored above all” 
(IQS 6:27 — 7:1). (2) The Damascus Document contains pro¬ 
vision for oaths (CD 9:8-12). (3) The section that forbids the 
use of “aleph and lamed” and “aleph and daled” — which are 
almost certainly abbreviations of the words 'Hohim (God) and 
’addnay (Lord) — continues with a discussion of various kinds 
of oaths and the penalties for breaking them (cf. CD 15:1 — 
16:19). Hence it seems to be beyond question that the Qum¬ 
ranians were opposed not to oaths in general but to the irrever- 
ant and profane use of the divine name. 13 

Perfection. Jesus summarized the first part of the Sermon 
on the Mount in the words, “You, therefore, must be perfect, 
as your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. 5:48). Some scholars 
have found a parallel to this saying in the Manual of Disci¬ 
pline, particularly in the expression “in perfection of way” 
(IQS 8:10, 18, 21, 25). But the use of the word translated 
“perfection” in the Dead Sea Scrolls is fully in accord with Old 
Testament usage, 14 and certainly Jesus was conversant with 

13The difference between the Essenes and the Qumranians in the 
matter of oaths is only one of several reasons why the two sects cannot be 
easily identified as one and the same. 

14 Cf. Ezek. 28:15; Prov. 11:20; Ps. 119:1; 2 Sam. 22:33; Ps. 101:6, etc. 
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Biblical expressions. Moreover, the thrust of Jesus’ words taken 
in context is quite different from that of the Manual of Disci¬ 
pline. In the latter, the expression describes the members of 
the Community. They are men who enter “into the Council of 
Holiness, who walk in perfection of way” (IQS 8:21). They 
have already walked in perfection of way “in the Establish¬ 
ment of the Community two years of days” (8:10). They 
have been forbidden to touch the “Purity” of the Men of Holi¬ 
ness until they walked in perfection of way (8:18). In the 
words of Jesus, the attainment of perfection is a goal to strive 
after, and the preceding teachings make it clear that the striv¬ 
ing will be far more difficult than “the men of old time” had 
ever imagined. 

Other Parallels 

Schubert says, “Outside of Matthew 5 we find only occa¬ 
sional Essene parallels.” He and others have suggested some, to 
which we now turn our attention. 

Sabbath Laws. Referring to the curing of the man with a 
withered hand, Schubert finds Jesus and also His opponents 
the Pharisees versed in Essene rules. When they asked, “Is it 
lawful to heal on the sabbath,” Jesus replied, “What man of 
you, if he has one sheep and it falls into a pit on the sabbath, 
will not lay hold of it and lift it out? Of how much more value 
is a man than a sheep!” (Matt. 12:10-12). In the Manual of 
Discipline, Schubert reminds us, this would have been forbid¬ 
den: Let not a man assist an animal in bearing on the Sabbath 
Day, and if it fall into a cistern or into a pit, let him not raise 
it on the Sabbath” (CD 11:13-14). 

I find it difficult to follow Schubert’s logic. Jesus is using 
the familiar qal vahomer argument of the rabbis, which He 
used on many occasions, and which the rabbis loved to use. The 
argument qal vahomer (“light and heavy”) is the argument a 
fortiori, or from the lesser to the greater: If it is allowed to 
help an animal in need on the Sabbath, how much more is it 
allowed to help a man in need. There is no reason to bring 
Essene or Qumran rules into the discussion. 

Mammon. The use of the word “Mammon” in Matthew 
6:24 has been compared with the use of the same word in the 
Manual of Discipline (IQS 6:2). However, this was a common 
word for “wealth,” and the contexts cited are not at all similar. 
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Corban. Jesus’ discussion of "Corban" or dedicated things 
(Mark 7:9-13) has been compared with a sentence in the Da¬ 
mascus Document: "Let [no] man dedicate the food of his 
mouth [to Go]d" (CD 16:14-15). Burrows says this comparison 
is "far-fetched and very doubtful." 15 

The “Time of Visitation.” Jesus’ use of the expression "the 
time of your visitation’’ (Luke 19:44) has been compared to the 
expression "the season of his visitation’’ in the Manual of Disci¬ 
pline (IQS 3:14, 18; 4:6, 11, 19, 26). Jesus was referring to the 
time of His own advent, already an accomplished fact. The 
Qumran expression refers to a future time and has to do with 
the final judgment. The expression is well known from the Old 
Testament (cf. Isa. 10:3; Hos. 9:7; Mic. 7:4, etc.). 

The “So?is of This World.” Some scholars have pointed out 
that the "closest parallel of all’’ between the sayings of Jesus 
recorded in the Synoptic Gospels and the Qumran literature is 
Luke 16:8, "The sons of this world are wiser in their own gen¬ 
eration than the sons of light.’’ The terms "sons of this world’’ 
and "sons of light’’ are strongly reminiscent of the dualistic 
concepts of the Qumran Scrolls. "Sons of light" is found several 
times in the Dead Sea Scrolls, principally in the Manual of 
Discipline (IQS 1:9; 2:16; 3:13, 24, 25) and in the War Scroll 
(1QM 1:3, 9, 11, 13, 16). I have not been able to locate a single 
usage of the expression "the sons of this world" in Qumran 
literature, the closest equivalent being "[the sons of the] world" 
(1QH 1:8) in a broken text. 

An examination of the extensive literature written about 
Qumran will disclose many other alleged similarities between 
the teachings of Jesus and the Dead Sea Scrolls. In my opinion 
I have presented the most striking. It is of course possible that 
I have overlooked some that should be given consideration; it 
is also true that my judgment as to what is significant is fallible. 
But the Scrolls are available in translation, as are the sayings of 
Jesus, and anyone who will can read and decide for himself the 
extent of the parallels. 

Significant Contrasts 

Not all scholars have been concerned with parallels; many 
have pointed out important contrasts. Again I shall try to select 
the more significant. 

15Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls, p. 103. 
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Qumran was a closed sect. Admission was by a stern process 
of judgment. It had no message for the world. Jesus extended a 
gracious invitation to all and built into His disciples the con¬ 
cept of the universal spread of the Gospel (Matt. 11:28-30: 
8:11-12:28:19-20). 

Qumran was strongly legalistic. Jesus set aside the legalism 
of the Pharisees and deliberately broke the Sabbath day as they 
interpreted it (cf. Matt. 23:1-28; 12:11-14; Mark 2:23-28). 

Qumran was a way of life, a regimen of ritual activity and 
ritual purity. Jesus sought to instill spiritual principles rather 
than mere formality (Matt. 5:21-48; 12:1-8; Mark 7:1-23; John 
4:21-24). J 

Qumran was in some ways a monastery. While there is no 
indication that celibacy was required (and indeed some evi¬ 
dence to the contrary), yet the desert location, the enforced 
community of goods, the emphasis on poverty, and the attitude 
toward the world can correctly be called asceticism. Possibly we 
can reconstruct the virtues of Qumran by noting the vices as 
specified under the term “the three nets of Belial”: lust, riches, 
and defilement of the Sanctuary (CD 4:17-18). It will not, of 
course, be accurate to say that Jesus was opposed to these 
virtues. Yet He did set Himself in a different category from that 
of John the Baptist (Matt. 11:18-19). He made celibacy a per¬ 
sonal and voluntary matter (Matt. 19:10-12). And while He 
underscored the perils of riches (Matt. 19:23-24), He did not 
enforce poverty or community of property as a condition of 
discipleship. 

Other contrasts have been noted in passing, in our previous 
studies of specific matters. 

Summary 

A quotation of Edmund Wilson provides an apt summary: 

Anyone who goes to the Gospels from the literature of the in- 
tertestamental apocrypha and the literature of the Dead Sea 
Sect must feel at once the special genius of Jesus and be struck 
by the impossibility of falling in with one of the worst tenden¬ 
cies of insensitive modern scholarship and accounting for every¬ 
thing in the Gospels in terms of analogies and precedents. 16 


16 Wilson, The Dead Sea Scrolls, p. 102. 



CHAPTER TWENTY 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Perhaps it will help us better to compare the two bodies of 
material if we set down the data in parallel columns, rather 
than merely recapitulating what we have already written. 


Summary 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS THE NEW TESTAMENT 

Sources 


The Dead Sea Scrolls, written 
during first century b.c. and 
early first century a.d. 

Discovered 1947-1956 
Original texts extant. 


In Hebrew and some in Ara¬ 
maic; a few fragments of 
Greek papyri. 


The New Testament, written 
during the latter half of first 
century a.d. 

In use continuously since orig¬ 
inal composition. 

Copies of copies from the 
fourth century, and fragments 
from second century, but no 
original texts extant. 

In Greek; a small portion 
possibly from an Aramaic 
original. 


The Communities 

“Qumran” Community; name Came to be known as Chris- 
not known. tians. 


Originated probably in mid- Originated about a.d. 30. 
die of second century b.c. 
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A Jewish sectarian movement. 
No record of beginnings. 


Origin of movement un¬ 
known. Early development 
was apparently shaped by 
Teacher of Righteousness. 


Devoted to the Law of the 
Old Testament. 

Composed of priests and lay¬ 
men, with priority to priests, 
and primary authority in 
priesthood. 

Admission only after two-year 
probationary period. 

Arrangement according to 
rank or precedence, deter¬ 
mined by obedience to Law 
and to rules of the Commu¬ 
nity. 

Community of goods enforced 
on all coming into Sect. 


Experienced poverty and per¬ 
haps looked on it as the Lord's 
blessing. 


A Jewish sectarian movement. 

Began in Jerusalem, on the 
Feast of Pentecost (Shavu- 
'ot), when the Holy Spirit 
came on the Apostles with 
visible and audible signs. 

Originated by Jesus Christ, 
who called His first followers, 
trained them, and commis¬ 
sioned them to evangelize the 
world after they had received 
the Spirit. 

Accepted Old Testament as 
Word of God, but refused to 
enforce Law upon converts. 

No distinction between priests 
and laymen. 


Immediate admission upon 
profession of faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

No indication of rank or pre¬ 
cedence. Such would be con¬ 
trary to expressed principles. 


Community of goods practiced 
voluntarily by some members, 
but only after coming into 
the Church. 

Experienced poverty, at least 
in the Jerusalem area. No in¬ 
dication that it was considered 
charismatic. 
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Provisions for married mem¬ 
bers; most probably a quasi¬ 
monastic group. 

The Priest (or Chief Priest) 
seems to have been the pri¬ 
mary person in authority. 

The “Examiner" or Superin¬ 
tendent had supervisorial re¬ 
sponsibilities. 


Council of “Twelve and 
Three" had some administra¬ 
tive function in Community. 

Other organizational details 
centered about the priestly 
system. 

Devoted to study of the Law. 
Interpreted it in peculiar way, 
centering about the Com¬ 
munity. 


Rigid Sabbatarians. 


No indication of local sacri¬ 
ficial system; they may have 
sent offerings to Jerusalem. 


Marriage considered normal; 
celibacy considered unusual 
but not prohibited. 

No single human authority; 
apostolic office authoritative. 

James the brother of the Lord 
acted as president or moder¬ 
ator of Jerusalem Conference. 
Paul asserted authority of a 
kind over churches he 
founded. 

Twelve Apostles trained by 
Jesus and sent out; no indi¬ 
cation that they functioned as 
an administrative body. 

The Seven handled adminis¬ 
tration of relief for the poor 
at Jerusalem. No provision 
for priestly system. 

Studied Scriptures, it would 
seem, mostly to find prophe¬ 
cies fulfilled in Jesus. Also 
studied words and acts of 
Jesus as reflected in the kevyg- 
rna of early Church. 

Observed Sabbath; Jesus de¬ 
liberately broke traditional 
Sabbatarian laws. 

Jewish members at Jerusalem 
participated in Temple serv¬ 
ices. Jesus went to Jerusalem 
for the feasts. 
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Definitely repudiated Jeru¬ 
salem priesthood and would 
have no part in it. 


Recognized value of spiritual 
sacrifices. 


Practiced ritual washing for 
members in good standing; de¬ 
nied to those seeking admis¬ 
sion. 

Had some cult object or meal 
known as the “purity.” 

Observed a calendar other 
than the official calendar. 

Observed the holy days and 
feasts of Judaism but accord¬ 
ing to their own calendration. 


Prescribed fines and punish¬ 
ments for specified offenses; 
temporary or permanent ex¬ 
clusion for more serious of¬ 
fenses. 

Worshipped the God of the 
Jews. 


Jesus was openly critical of 
Pharisaism. Apostles were crit¬ 
ical of officials for rejecting 
Jesus, but continued to testify 
to them. Paul “turned to the 
Gentiles,” but did not cease 
to participate in the Temple 
worship. 

Stressed true worth of spirit¬ 
ual sacrifices, ultimately reject¬ 
ing animal sacrifices (cf. Epis¬ 
tle to Hebrews). 

Administered baptism to new 
members upon confession of 
faith in Jesus and repentance. 

Nothing similar known; 
Lord's Supper only vaguely 
parallel. 

No indication of special calen¬ 
dration. 

Jewish members observed the 
holy days. In principle. 
Church insisted that no day 
was holy above another. Soon 
observed the first day of the 
week as the Lord’s Day. 

Enforced discipline in some 
recorded cases. No specified 
system of fines and punish¬ 
ments recorded. 

Worshipped the God of the 
Jews and Christ as the Son 
equal with God in honor. 
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Had a modified system of 
dualism, stressing the place of 
good and evil spirits in deter- 
ining the ways of men. Ulti¬ 
mately monistic, however. 

Elaborate system of angelol- 
ogy. 

Man essentially sinful and un¬ 
able to please God. 

Salvation by grace of God, to 
those who keep the Law ac¬ 
cording to the interpretation 
of the Community. 

Esoteric knowledge concern¬ 
ing the interpretation of the 
Law and the place of the 
Community in the end-time. 

A Community living in the 
end of days, expecting the 
final judgment of God. No 
provision for coming genera¬ 
tions. 


Judgment is described princi¬ 
pally upon those outside the 
Community. 


Reward for the blessed is 
peace, security, and earthly 
existence. 

Looked for the Davidic Mes¬ 
siah. Some scholars hold that 
they also looked for a priestly 
Messiah. 
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Had a purely monistic system; 
God creator of all. Doctrine of 
Satan and demons brought 
under the doctrine of God. 

Somewhat less elaborate sys¬ 
tem of angelology. 

Man essentially sinful and un¬ 
able to please God. 

Salvation by grace of God, to 
those who trust Christ, apart 
from the works of the Law. 
Good works are the evidence 
of salvation. 

No esoteric knowledge, except 
in the parabolic teaching; 
even here anyone who will 
seek to understand can do so. 

The “last days/' which at 
times seems to indicate the 
proximate end of the age, 
was upon them. However, 
the program included evan¬ 
gelization and training of 
coming generations. 

Judgment begins with the 
House of God; salvation 
from punishment, however, 
is promised to those who 
trust in Christ. 

Reward for the saved is 
blessed fellowship with God 
in Heaven. 

Believed that Jesus was the 
Davidic Messiah who had 
come, the royal High Priest, 
who would come again at the 
end of the age. 
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No doctrine of a heavenly Son Believed that Jesus was also 
of Man is found in the texts, the heavenly Son of Man who 

had come veiled in humanity 
and who would come again in 
power and glory. 

The Religious Leaders 


The Teacher of Righteous¬ 
ness. 

Date of birth unknown. 

Place of birth unknown. 
Parents not recorded. 

No record of unusual birth. 


Early life and training not 
recorded. 

Probably grew up under in¬ 
fluence of early movement of 
sectarianism. 

Probably was a priest. 

Date of beginning of ministry 
unknown; perhaps c. 177 b.c. 

Details of beginning of minis¬ 
try unknown. 

No indication that he called 
or trained disciples. No indica¬ 
tion that there were disciples 
or apostles. 


Jesus of Nazareth called the 
Christ. 

Born about 7 to 5 b.c. 

Born in Bethlehem of Judah. 

Son of Mary; legal son of 
Joseph of Nazareth. 

Records of Mary and Joseph 
indicate no marital union be¬ 
tween them; child named as 
Son of God by the Holy Spirit. 

Few details of early life and 
training given; a carpenter in 
Nazareth. 

Seems to have grown up in 
normal Jewish home and 
community. 

Was not a priest. Was called 
“Rabbi.” 

Began His ministry about a.d. 
26/27. 

Baptized by John and an¬ 
nounced by John as the “One 
who was to come.” 

Called disciples and, after a 
period, appointed Twelve to 
be apostles. Concentrated His 
training on them. 
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No record of miracles or indi¬ 
cation that he was a super¬ 
natural person. 

No records of teaching. 

If Hymns are autobiographi¬ 
cal, confessed his own sin. 


Was not called a prophet, but 
interpreted the prophets. 


Died; manner not definitely 
known. Was persecuted, pos¬ 
sibly put to death. No record 
of any crucifixion. 


No record of burial. 


No record of resurrection or 
of further appearances. 


No record of ascension. 


No record of promise of re¬ 
turn. 
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Performed many mighty 
works; His followers believed 
He was more than human. 

Taught by parables and by 
example. 

Not conscious of any sin; de¬ 
clared His perfection of char¬ 
acter; record includes a simi¬ 
lar declaration heard from 
heaven. 

Called a prophet by Church; 
set His own authority over 
that of earlier teachers; 
claimed to fulfill the prophets. 

Was tried by Jewish officials; 
convicted and sentenced to 
death by Roman Procurator 
Pontius Pilate; crucified on 
hill near Jerusalem before 
many witnesses. 

Buried in tomb of Joseph of 
Arimathea. Burial place wit¬ 
nessed by followers and placed 
under guard of soldiers. 

The tomb was found empty 
on the third day. Jesus was 
seen alive by many, on several 
occasions during period of 
forty days. 

Ascended into Heaven from 
Mount of Olives in sight of 
His followers. 

Promised to return to earth 
visibly, in power and glory, at 
end of age. 
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No record of promise of Spirit. Promised to send the Spirit on 

His followers, to be with them 
throughout the age. 

Conclusions 

Certain conclusions of an objective nature can be made. 

First, the two bodies of material are essentially different in 
historical perspectives. There is little or no historical material 
in the Qumran texts. There is much historical material in the 
Gospels. In using the word “historical” I am not implying that 
it is credible. I am simply designating its nature. The persons 
and places are named, the chronological details are indicated. 
They may be right or wrong - that is to be determined by the 
laws of testimony - but they are present nevertheless. 

In historical matters, therefore, we are not faced with the 
question. Do the Dead Sea Scrolls confirm the New Testament? 
The two bodies of material are moving in different orbits. Not 
a single person, date, or event is mentioned in common in both 
sets of documents, hence there is no occasion for either to con¬ 
firm or deny the other. The orbits simply do not intersect. 

Second, the two bodies of material are essentially similar in 
religious perspectives. Both have arisen from sectarian move¬ 
ments in Judaism under influence of eschatological expecta¬ 
tions. There will therefore be many points of similarity, as we 
have noted repeatedly. There will also be characteristic points 
of difference, as we have likewise noted. 

Third, it seems reasonable to conclude that the two move¬ 
ments were independent beyond the initial origins in Judaism. 
The similarities have been examined, and can be explained in 
nearly all cases by the Jewish origin of the movements. The 
differences are such that they seem to require independent de¬ 
velopment of the two movements. 

Fourth, the Dead Sea Scrolls furnish valuable material for 
the study ot sectarian Judaism. This has important values 
for the study of Christianity as a sectarian movement, the 
more so since both are eschatological or end-time movements. 
In this area we may point out specific subjects for which the 
Dead Sea Scrolls provide valuable background materials. 

The eschatological teachings of Jesus and the early Church 
can be seen in perspective against the eschatology of Qumran. 
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This does not mean that we must attempt to conform the one 
to the other. Certainly the element of originality in the teach¬ 
ings of Jesus must be accepted as a possibility. But in under¬ 
standing and interpreting the thought-forms that are used in 
the New Testament we can profitably study the Qumran 
writings. 

The so-called dualistic and pre-Gnostic elements of the 
New Testament can be seen against the background of the 
Qumran writings. The developing doctrines of Satan (under 
whatever name used), of Satanic or demonic spiritual beings, 
of the spiritual struggle not only in man but even above man 
in “heavenly places, M the “mystery” of this ungodliness, the 
dualism of light and darkness, of truth and error — all of this 
can be opened up for restudy with advantage in the light of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. This will apply particularly to studies in the 
Johannine writings and certain portions of the Pauline writ¬ 
ings, but not to these exclusively. 

The development of the “church idea,” or the concept of 
the true “election” within Israel, which is in effect an expansion 
of the “remnant” concept of the Old Testament prophets, can 
now be examined in a non-Christian setting. This is not to sug¬ 
gest that we were unable to study it previously; but many times 
our judgments are so preconditioned by our own loyalties that 
it is difficult almost to impossibility to be objective. We now 
are able to study the Christian Church as a “true Israel” along¬ 
side the Qumran Community in a similar capacity, with mu¬ 
tual advantages to both sides of the study. It is possible that 
this may also help us to understand modern Christian “rem¬ 
nant” movements a little better. 

The rise of legalism and the development of halakic ele¬ 
ments (oral tradition) in interpretation of the Law, and the op¬ 
position to these movements both in the teachings of Jesus and 
in the writings of Paul, can now be seen against the background 
of sectarian Judaism and not merely against that of normative 
Judaism. This is not suggested as an either-or alternative. The 
Qumranians seem to have been in opposition to the “Builders 
of the wall” but they were developing their own characteristic 
kind of legalism. It would not be correct to suppose that 
Christianity resembles Qumran in opposition to the legalism of 
normative Judaism. We are simply suggesting that both Qum¬ 
ran and normative Judaism can now be used as background for 
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the study of the New Testament teaching of grace “apart from 
the works of the Law.” 

But what of the Teacher of Righteousness? We seem to have 
lost him completely in our conclusions. Perhaps this is as it 
should be: certainly the mere records of Qumran preserve very 
little about him. History otherwise preserves nothing at all. 
But somehow we feel that this can hardly be a true verdict. If 
we have been led to expect too much by the fantastic myths of 
the Teacher of Righteousness that have been spun by a few 
scholars, with no textual or historical support, certainly the op¬ 
posite extreme of eliminating him entirely is not the corrective. 

The Teacher of Righteousness must take his place as a 
reformer, a man committed to the Scriptures of the Old Testa¬ 
ment and to the conviction that God had given him under¬ 
standing in interpreting them, a man filled with a deep sense of 
gratitude and election for the high calling that was his, a man 
who seems to have sparked the Community to live according to 
principles which he or others near him had set forth, and a man 
who left them with the hope that God would raise up in the 
end of days a teacher of righteousness - whether himself or an¬ 
other like him is not clear to us at present. 

Was he a forerunner of Christ? This is perhaps a matter of 
interpretation. Those who have a strong sense of divine activity 
in history will probably say that he was one of several factors by 
which God was preparing the world, and particularly the 
people of God, for the advent of His Son. Others will scoff at 
such a notion. He was a reformer, a visionary, with strange 
ideas about withdrawing from the world and waiting for the 
judgment of God to fall. History generally ignores such fa¬ 
natics, and moves on, leaving little or no trace of them. But that 
is a matter of personal conviction, and that sacred precinct I 
will not invade. 
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THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS, THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, AND HISTORICAL 
METHOD 


We have considered the Dead Sea Scrolls, and we have con¬ 
sidered those portions of the New Testament where there are 
possible or potential parallels with the Scrolls. We have re¬ 
peatedly insisted upon correct methodology, and we have been 
severely critical of improper methodology. The pointed ques¬ 
tion will be asked, What about your own methodology? We 
must be prepared to answer it. 

The Texts We Have Used 

We have used the original Dead Sea Scrolls. By that I mean, 
we have the actual texts of the Qumran Community, recovered 
from the caves at Qumran where they were hidden, almost be¬ 
yond doubt, by the members of the Sect. We may not have the 
original copy or first edition of all of these texts: it is certain 
in the case of Biblical Scriptures that we have only later copies; 
it is possible in the case of other documents such as the 
Manual of Discipline, the Damascus Document, and any other 
text that was found in multiple copies, that we have copies of 
the original. But in some cases, perhaps in most cases where 
only one copy of a text was recovered (the Biblical commen¬ 
taries, for example), we very likely have in our possession the 
original document from the hand of its author or his scribe. 

In the case of the New Testament, we do not have the orig¬ 
inal Scriptures. In fact, we are working with a text that is dated 
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in the early part of the fourth century - at least 200 or 250 
years after the writing of the original Scriptures. This means 
that we are working with texts that are removed by several 
generations from their ancestors — copies of copies, etc. — and 
there has been the possibility of alteration, elimination, and 
addition, in each generation of the text. 

Are we not therefore guilty of an initial mistake in meth¬ 
odology when we compare text with text? 

First, let it be said that we are fully aware of the problem. 
But what is the alternative? To emend the New Testament text 
by using the Dead Sea Scrolls, and then to use the emended text 
for comparative purposes, is the use of circular argument. It 
cannot be tolerated by sound historical method. To attempt to 
control the New Testament text by other existing historical 
documents would be sound methodology — but where are these 
other documents? For centuries historians have longed for his¬ 
torical materials by which to control the New Testament state¬ 
ments of historical nature. Here and there we find a brief refer¬ 
ence in Josephus, or Tacitus, or Suetonius. But there just are 
no other texts in existence. To distort the New Testament 
record on the basis of subjective scholarly opinion, without any 
documentary support whatever, is to open the door to the ad¬ 
mission of every sort of fantasy. Libraries are full of books with 
such theories, and each one remains in vogue only until a newer 
theory destroys it. History has passed its own verdict on this 
methodology. 

In the second place, let us not forget that there are avail¬ 
able to us the accumulated results of two centuries and more of 
Textual Criticism. No book in the world, literary, religious, 
or historical, has been subjected to the searching analysis of 
Textual Criticism in the way that the Bible has been. No book 
in the world has the same number of ancient copies of the text 
extant for comparative study. No book in the world has the 
scholarly “tools” readily available for use: word counts, diction¬ 
aries, concordances, grammatical studies, comparative studies 
and references to other historical, literary, and religious works, 
translations into hundreds of languages ancient and modem. 
Whatever is needed for any type of study is available—or if it is 
not available, as soon as scholars recognize the need for such a 
tool it will be made available. In fact, in the comparative study 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls and the New Testament, it has not been 
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the lack of Biblical materials but, quite the contrary, it has 
been the lack of scholarly tools for the Qumran materials that 
has handicapped scholarship. Some of the questionable state¬ 
ments that got into print in the early days of Qumraniana 
might never have been made if a concordance, an index of 
words with word counts, and a grammar of Qumran Hebrew 
had been then available. 

We might follow up this second point a bit further and 
point out that textual scholars assure us that the results of 
Textual Criticism have provided us with a New Testament 
text that is for all purposes the equivalent of the original text. 
These results can be found in any standard work on New Testa¬ 
ment Textual Criticism or New Testament Introduction. This 
means, in other words, that if we had the original copies of the 
works written by Matthew, or John, or Paul, and made our 
comparative study of the Dead Sea Scrolls by using the original 
New Testament texts, our results would not be substantially 
altered in any significant way. 

History and the Scientific Method 

Modern problems of New Testament scholarship do not 
develop from a questionable text of the New Testament. That 
was made crystal clear when the “Quest for the Historical 
Jesus” led right back to the Jesus of the New Testament text. 
Our problem is with “scientific method.” 

We live in a “scientific age,” and we have learned to apply 
the methodology of science to all areas of life. We have even 
tried to apply it to history. 

Science—and I mean chiefly the physical sciences—is based 
on repeatable or verifiable data. The scientist not only makes 
observations; he also controls these observations by repeating 
them. In the laboratory he is able to perform the experiment 
several times, controlling the various factors that influence the 
process he is observing, until he can establish a “formula” or a 
“law.” This formula or law can then be repeated by other 
scientists. Or in the world of nature the scientist can make 
multiple observations. He can control the cross-fertilization of 
the plant, or he can repeat observations of the stars, or he can 
study the sequence of tree-rings or varves in various locations. 
This is scientific method. 
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The historian, on the other hand, is not dealing with re¬ 
peatable phenomena. He cannot ask Caesar to run through his 
Gallic wars again in order that the historian can check his 
observations. There is an element of once-for-all-ness in every 
historical event. The historian therefore can work only from 
the records of past events, and those records are based on the 
testimony of eyewitnesses or accounts gathered ultimately from 
witnesses. 

The scientific historian is trying to impose objective con¬ 
trols upon the records. And since he cannot repeat the event 
and he cannot cross-examine the witnesses, he is left with only 
one control: the application of his own experience. One histor¬ 
ian in my hearing stated it as follows: “If it cannot happen to¬ 
day, it never happened; unless we impose this rigid control, we 
open the door to all sorts of legends, rumors, and fairy tales/’ 
The scientific historian, then, is imposing a judgment — a 
value-judgment, based upon his own experience — on records 
of the past. 

The New Testament and Historical Method 

The New Testament contains accounts of events and deeds 
which cannot happen today.” “Miracle” — the very word 
shocks the sensitivity of the modern scientific mind, for does it 
not mean an event or effect which cannot be explained by any 
known natural law? The entire story about Jesus is filled with 
such accounts, from the angelic annunciations of His birth to 
the angelic annunciation of His ascension and second coming. 
Likewise the record of the early Church, while more in the 
nature of ordinary history, contains accounts of instantaneous 
healing, walking out of prison in spite of chains and gates and 
guards, raising of the dead, and other things that do not hap¬ 
pen today. 

The historian asks, “Why should the New Testament be 
treated any differently from any other book?” He wants to 
know why, for example, he should accept the accounts of the 
miracles performed by Jesus, and rule out the accounts of mir¬ 
acles performed by Buddha. Why should he accept as historical 
the statement that Paul was bitten by a poisonous serpent and 
was unharmed, and reject a similar statement by some witch 
doctor in Africa or some hillbilly preacher in the Bible belt. 
And he is perfectly right in asking the question. The Bible, as 
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a historical book, must be subjected to exactly the same rules 
as any other history. 

The “Bible-believing" Christian, especially, must accept this 
statement wholeheartedly, for if he is not willing to subject the 
Bible to the rigid laws of historical methodology on the 
grounds that “it is a religious book," he must grant exactly the 
same right to the followers of Buddha, Mohammed, Joseph 
Smith, or any other religious leader. He thereby loses the only 
means by which he can establish the unique authority of his 
own Bible. 

It is at this point that the central problem of comparing the 
Dead Sea Scrolls with the New Testament takes on a peculiar 
characteristic. In the New Testament we have a number of 
“supernatural" or “miraculous" details connected with the per¬ 
son and work of Jesus and with some members of the early 
Church. No such details are found in the Qumran materials. 
But certain scholars, by a process of removing such details from 
the New Testament record as “nonhistorical," or by the reverse 
process of reading them into the Qumran writings, have been 
able to construct a remarkable parallel between Jesus and the 
Teacher of Righteousness and between the Church and the 
Qumranian Community. 

How can we handle these two bodies of religious literature 
while maintaining “scientific historical methodology"? This is 
the basic problem. 

The Man from Outer Space 

The “scientific" historian, we have said, attempts to impose 
objective controls upon the records — but these objective con¬ 
trols turn out in some ways to be quite subjective. They are 
based upon his own limited experience or that of his fellow 
men. The weakness of this can be demonstrated by the follow¬ 
ing illustration. 

Let us suppose that a visitor from outer space, who had 
never seen water in any of its forms, were to return to his 
planet and report his observations made here on Earth. Scien¬ 
tists assure us that it is entirely possible, even probable, that 
life exists on other planets, and that life could have developed 
to an advanced stage without being adapted to the need of 
water — therefore this illustration cannot be dismissed as pure 
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fantasy. But in any event, the details in it are otherwise beyond 
objection. 

The visitor from space, among other observations, would 
report what he observed concerning water: when its tempera¬ 
ture is lowered, its density increases to a certain point in 
“natural" fashion; but when its temperature is lowered still 
further, its density suddenly decreases, so that water in its solid 
form (we call it “ice") floats on water in its liquid form. 

Now, let us suppose that two thousand years later on that 
planet in another galaxy, a historian tries to evaluate the rec¬ 
ord. Being a “scientific" historian, and attempting to impose 
objective controls upon his materials, he questions the state¬ 
ment about floating solid water. He knows that there is no 
known case in which a solid has a lower density than its own 
liquid (except water, of course, which he has never seen). He 
therefore concludes “scientifically" that this part of the report 
is erroneous. Thereupon he tries to explain away the statement 
that solid water floats on liquid water. Perhaps it was a halluci¬ 
nation of the Earth-people. Perhaps it was a deliberate at¬ 
tempt on the part of Earth-people to add some mysterious or 
“divine" quality to the substance they revere so highly and 
without which they think they cannot live. Perhaps it was the 
accumulation ol myths. Perhaps the Earthlings saw a mass of 
water-vapor - “clouds" - at sea and thought it was “ice," or 
some other deviation from “scientific truth." We smile at such 
ideas - but the fact remains that this space historian is using, 
within his f ramework of knowledge , true scientific method. His 
error was to suppose that there could be no reality outside his 
own system. 

In much the same way some modern historians report that 
many of the elements in the New Testament cannot be histori¬ 
cal. That the record of the life of Jesus from beginning to end 
is filled with reports of the miraculous or supernatural every¬ 
one must admit. That these portions cannot be removed by 
Textual Criticism is the verdict of critics: the search for the 
“historical Jesus" — i.e. a nonsupernatural person who could 
be handled as “historical" — led back to the Jesus of the Gos¬ 
pels including all the supernatural elements. 

But suppose Jesus is indeed from “outer space." If in fact 
He is the Creator of the Universe who has taken upon Himself 
the form of an Earthling, coming to our planet as the Babe of 
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Bethlehem, living here for a brief period of Earth-time to give 
us a glimpse of what the Kingdom of Heaven is like, dying for 
our salvation, rising because such a One cannot be held by 
death, and returning to His own home with the promise that 
He will come to see us again — then do not all the pieces of the 
historical puzzle fall into place? 

How can w r e subject the non-Earthly to the limitations of 
our Earth-bound experience? Perhaps the visitor from space 
did see ice floating on water when he was on the planet Earth. 
Perhaps the scientific incredulity where he lived was due to 
their lack of experience beyond their own planet. Perhaps the 
Visitor from Heaven did walk on water, change water into 
wine, and raise the dead. Who can say that such things are 
“impossible'' for the Son of God? 

What Are the Controls on Historical Method? 

The “scientific” historian says, “If it cannot happen today, 
it never happened. If it is not known in the accumulated experi¬ 
ence of our system, it must be rejected as nonhistorical.” We 
have demonstrated that this criterion is false. History is not 
science, and the data of history are of necessity non verifiable. It 
is impossible to repeat a historical event of past time, or to set 
up a duplicate event for new observations. 

Are we then left without controls? How can we distinguish 
historical fact from legend, myth, and fantasy? The answer, in 
my opinion, is to be found in the laws of testimony. 

In any case which can be supported only by the evidence of 
witnesses, the laws of testimony apply. These include such items 
as the following: Was the witness in fact a witness — did he see 
and hear the things about which he testifies? Was he in his 
right mind? Was he competent to judge what he saw and 
heard? (A man with no knowledge of medical terminology 
could not testify about the learned conversation of two doctors; 
nor could a person knowing no French testify concerning a 
conversation held in French.) Is his witness corroborated by 
other witnesses? Do they agree in essential details? (Agreement 
in all points is not required.) Is he of good character? Is his 
testimony self-consistent? 

These and similar laws are applied every day by all of us. 
They are applied not only in courts of law — alongside scien¬ 
tific method, or analysis of material evidence — but they are 
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applied by each of us in daily life. We mentally apply such 
judgments when someone tells us a story. Fathers and mothers 
apply them when the child comes home with a tale. The scien¬ 
tist applies the same laws when he hears or reads the reports of 
other scientists. 

These are the laws that govern historical method. When 
the historian writes about Alexander’s conquest of the world, 
he gathers the reports, and then applies the judgments that 
have been time-tested. Was this reported by someone who was 
there? Was he competent to judge what he saw? Are there veri¬ 
fying or corroborating witnesses? Sometimes the historian re¬ 
cords a report with the frank judgment, "I don’t believe this, 
but here is what he says.” Strabo displayed such objectivity with 
the report about the island named “Thule” and inhabitants in 
the northern regions. 1 Sometimes the historian explains what 
he thinks the witness intended to say. But the historian has no 
right to distort the record or tamper with the evidence. Once 
he does that, he has destroyed whatever objectivity there may 
be, and future historians - or for that matter, all of us - are 
no longer able to make independent judgments. 

In the last analysis, then, the historical method consists of 
witness and faith. The person who was there tells us what he 
saw and heard. We either believe him, or we refuse to believe 
him. 

This is why a carefully trained scholar, who certainly knew 
what scientific methodology is, could write, 

Christianity is grounded in certain historical events, which faith 
interprets as acts of God. If these events never occurred, they 
were certainly not acts of God. What is most distinctive in 
Christian faith could not be true. 2 

This is why he could also say, 

It is my considered conclusion, however, that if one will go 
through any of the historic statements of Christian faith he 
will find nothing that has been or can be disproved by the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. 3 


i Strabo Geography 2.5.8. Strabo provides many examples of the prin¬ 
ciples we have been discussing, and his work is worth careful reading. 

2 Burrows, More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls , p. 44 

3 1 hid., p. 39. 
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